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Show Greater increases in Pupil Achievement 
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656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN d 
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* 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR Wy. encycloped!# 


* 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 


VMieet 1959’s Teaching Challenges with Compton’s 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 


UI rse there is a new treatment of Alaska as the 49th stat The Easy Reference Fact-index |ocates immediately the wealth of 
f nformation, pictures, maps, and graphs in Compton's. 


The Reference-Outlines organize al] the material on major topics 
for pupil study and teacher preparation. 

Compton's Cross References guide the pupil and the teacher t 
related information in other articles. 


¢ 


Compton's Bibliographies |ead the pupil to additional books us- 
t 
ially found in the local library. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of each 
Compt volume give direction to reading and stimulate dis- 
raphies, cities, coun- ssion. 
hip, Compton editors 
! and prepared new CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 
f scholars in all fields “How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 


mpletely rewritten r which provides a quick, easy way to teach the use of the 


More than 40 related 
mpletely updated and Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful class- 


+ 


the International Ge room planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to any type of 


encyclopedia. 


reviewed. teaching situation 


oit, Baltimore, “Compton's at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens of 
ceived new treat- examples of how teachers have capitalized on the fourfold 
and Syria value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Ahlen eee 


OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED 


_ 
FREE OFFE R F. E. Compton & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
For complete reprint of the 1959 | Chicago 10, Illinois 
Compton article ALASKA and a ponte Bag Seam 
copy of our new teacher’s unit on 
how to teach Alaska in 1959, mail 
coupon at once. 


YEW OPPORTUNITIES + 


ge ationa i for great 


f MI )N esentatives. | f tet Mr. Ha 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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you and the children to an exciting new NATURE HOBBY 
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N TN, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY S NOW | HERES WHAT YOU GET— FOR ONLY A DIME! 


Nature Program has c es the < 
f on op 2 FULL-COLOR PRINTS, showing ‘close-ups’ of these delight 
im: igin: ition of thousands « American aseattnn: haliaal Chlkdeah ts celica eavtaundinan 


families. Now you and the « "hildren CaN | HANDSOME ALBUM in which to mount them, with fact-filled 
discover the wonders of nature right in | 7500-word “guide” by expert naturolist 
your own s¢ hoolroom under the guid IN ADDITION, if you continue, you receive FREE a pull-drawer 


. case to store and protect your albums 
ance of friendly, experienced naturalists 


ie As your introduction, please accept EXTRA FREE GIFT 


the $2.00-Value Gift Package described above...for | if you send coupon now 
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. ° , nm tawny or ‘ 
only ten cents. Just imagine! You get a magnificent |«gHMELLS AND ieopars' The spots fade asf °U0S are born soot ferent 
set of 30 full-color photoprints showing the most inter- | AQUARIUMS” of the Annes anes ar @ browne”, Older ana then une 


esting, most unusual animal children of the wild—-plus | How to recognize ond collect 

a fact-filled album in which to mount them—and an | seoshells ond freshwater shells, 

extra educational handbook on “Shells and Aquariums”. | 72%, "0 meke, Deoutiful. jewelry 
Here’s how the Audubon Society’s new Nature Hobby | ¢ere for and enjoy a home aquarium 

works. Each month a different “expedition” is planned, |*¥"'y ivstreted 

and a set of about 30 full-color prints is issued, togethe1 | Se “a ae 

with a 7500-word picture text in which to mount them . 


é THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 


MAIL COUPON 
WITH 10¢ 









Guiced by wise, companionaole experts, you explore 
nature’s closely-guarded secrets...learn the strange, 
almost unbelievable ways some animals raise their young 

collect your own “museum-at-home” of albums about 
exotic butterflies, beautifully-colored fish of the deep 
sea and animal oddities. Best of all, your naturalist- 
guides open your eyes to the wonders you can discover 
right in your schoolyard or nearby park 


| Dept. 9-RU-3, Garden City, N. Y. 
Once you get acquainted with the Society’s program, 4 notity you Ht de net wih te continue with Ge Pre 


enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my intro 
ductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
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album “Animal Children,” (2) the series of 30 full 


color photoprints to mount in the album, and (3 
my EXTRA FREE GIFT, the illustrated booklet on 
’ Shells and Aquariums 


IA \fter examining my introductory package, I wii! 


we feel sure you'll want to continue these monthly 200 en ae power emggh ~ 5 get wre he 
“adventures” for a while. Your whole class will look f. prints each month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am 
forward to each new Nature Program set, and take ® not obligated to take any minimum number of 
pleasure in enjoying it together. And the total cost is so ¥ nny pho I may cancel my subscription at any 
very low; only $1.00 for each album and series of pictures | 
plus a few cents shipping. But you assume no obliga ae tee eeeeeees tte eeeeeeess 
tion when you ‘send in a dime for your introductory 
package. You may discontinue your participation at any 


City 
time. However, we urge you to send for your 10¢ sample 128 
L . ; * a d. Mail the Zone State 47O/ 4 
oackage now, as quantities are limited ail the coupon , | if 
today to: The Audubon Nature Program, Dept | hY at Pe, a 4 PRO a” Se /& 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


America’s Strength 


ADLAI E. 


A STUDENT in a Moscow high school was asked to describe Amer- 

ica. “In America,” he replied, “the workers are oppressed. 
Farmers are exploited, Wall Street bankers take everything.” Then 
the teacher asked him to describe Russia. “The Soviet Union is 
the worker's paradise,” the student responded. “Everybody here 
is terribly busy trying to catch up with America.” 

This joke, current in Russia today but usually only in whispers, 
sums up the paradoxical yet intensely pragmatic attitudes so ap- 
parent to everyone who visits the USSR. Marxist doctrine is the 
theology of the Soviet Union, but one senses that some of the men 
now in power care less for theology than for practical results. 
They can hate America and imitate America in successsive breaths, 
and it all helps to weld that huge mass of humanity sprawled over 
half of Europe and a third of Asia into an obedient, hard-working, 


but also eagerly learning society, 


Russia’s striking achievements in science and technology have 
made us question whether our educational system is keeping pace 
with the needs of the age in which we live. Visitors to Russia bring 
back figures and firsthand impressions to demonstrate the empha- 
sis in Soviet schools on science, engineering, and languages, the 
ardent competition among students, and the honor as well as 
emoluments accorded to the teaching prefession., We should, in- 
deed, take to heart Russia’s success in inspiring young people with 


so keen a desire to learn. 


I am glad that American educators are going over to observe 
the Russian schools. But they will notice that Soviet educators 
are turning to America for light on their own problems, and 
are preparing to give their own system of education a radical 
overhauling. While here in the United States we are debating 
whether Johnny gets enough solid intellectual work, in Russia 


they are concerned whether Ivan is being oriented too much 


toward college and away from getting a job in industry. 


We have much to show the Soviet leaders who come to see what 
we have developed on the practical side of education. For example, 
new communications techniques are rapidly spreading which will 
rescue the child who has trouble with reading from having to 
grope along in a fog year after year as in the past. The American 


teacher, no longer dependent on the printed page, can draw from 


STEVENSON 


a whole library of films, supplemented with television instruction, 


to open the doors of a child’s mind and carry home her leccons, 


But if our schools are to serve the deeper needs of America, 
we must think of more than developing techniques of instruc- 
tion and producing specialists to keep the wheels of society 
moving. There are some pressures in a community which need 
to be resisted, lest they carry us toward that robotism which 
is as grave a threat, almost, as missiles and nuclear fission, In- 
tellectual freedom, in which Western education has its roots, 
is something I am afraid our Russian visitors will not know 
how to take back with them, but it is America’s great strength. 


In our elementary classrooms the inquiring mind of every 


American child must be encouraged to claim its birthright. 


Qh S birwer 
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O' R cover picture, “Starry Night” by 
Van Gogh, is a favorite with young 
children. Even the five- and six-year- 
olds exclaim over it with much delight. 
Actually, many of Van Gogh's paintings 
interest the younger set. As a teacher 
put it, “When a child looks at one, he 
seems to jump past me and deal direct- 
ly with Van Gogh. Whatever is going 
on in his mind is just between the 
painter and him.” 

So this month, the cover is less for 
you than for your children, and may 


they enjoy it! 


Our editorial from Adlai Stevenson, 
on page 3, was both solicited and un- 
solicited, To be sure. we asked Vr. 
Stevenson to write one, for during the 
past several years he has been among 
the top five men that people have asked 
to hear from. What we didn't ask for 
was that he write about Russia. My 
guess is that he chose to do so because 
he was writing at about the time Mr. 
Vikoyan was to come to this country 
and he felt a need to champion the 
cause of American education, 

Even the most severe critics of Mr. 
Stevenson's political deftness recognize 
his intellectual astuteness. In his series 
of conferences with Mr. Khrushchev, 
the dictator seemed to atte mpt to cap- 
italize on his position as the defeated 
candidate. But Mr. Stevenson spoke so 
powerfully as the victorious American 
that few if any of his comments got to 
the Russian people. uN e are honored 
to welcome him to the pages of The 
Instructor. 


Last month I was hunting a good 
Lincoln story for this column and 
couldn't find one. Since then I have 
seen a touching cartoon that bears re- 
porting. A father and mother are 
watching a noisy show on television 
Lying on the floor in front of the set. 
completely oblivious of what is going 
on, is Johnny reading a book. The 
father looks at the boy with bewildered 
amazement, and says to the mother, 


“He makes you think of Abraham 


Lincoln, doesn't he?” 


Spring is Textbook Time, and so you 
will find pages 75-88 and 93-94 devoted 
to ideas and information about the im- 
portant area of classroom materials. 
Practically all of the new books and 
their supplementary aids come to our 
offices for review, and so we have an 


unusual opportunity to ispect, com- 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


fully and critically before making your 


requests, 


We wanted to take some pictures 
showing the wise use of instructional 
materials in a school with a progres- 
sive, yet not extravagant, purchasing 
program Several places were consid- 
ered and we found ourselves evaluating 
them alongside the school we know 
best our own lo« al Dansville elemen- 
tary school. Suddenly we got real sen- 
sible—why drive fifty miles when we 
had a wonderful story right here? Be- 
sides, we knew that the principal, Jack 
Smith, would have some good answers 
to your questions which we have been 


collecting for this issue. 


When the pictures were being taken, 
Rosemary Sahrle went down to school 
to see the proc edure. Ward Legg, Dans- 
ville’s Superintendent, was also in the 
building. A heavenly odor was coming 
from the cafeteria—fresh ginger cook- 
ies. A few minutes later the photog- 
rapher found Rosemary, Mr. Legg, and 
Jack Smith in the kitchen sampling 
them. I too have visited that cafeteria, 
and I wouldn't be surprised if some day 
I drove down Main Street and saw a 
Duncan Hines sign on the lawn. 


My most outstanding letter this month 
is a thoughtful appeal from a group of 
teachers in New Mexico to freeze edu- 
cational policy for five years. These 
teachers expressed the opinion that 
much of the public criticism of educa- 
tion comes from misunderstanding plus 
the feeling that “educators are constant- 
ly trying something new.” The letter 
hastened to assure me that they think 
today’s elementary schools are on the 
whole doing a fine job, but that parents 
need time to catch up and that “firming 


EDITOR 


education is experimentation, and that 
change is always to be expected. A 
year, let alone five, would reflect in 
the growth of our educational system. 
If research were to stop for five years, 
it is impossible to predict how long it 
would take to recover. 


One of the fruits of this research we 
are talking about is a constantly im- 
proved reading program. Despite tre- 
mendous strides in improving group 
instruction, we can see a need for link- 
ing reading more closely to individual 
performance. Except for a few audience 
situations, reading is a completely 
individual experience and it is the 
child's qua kest, most efficient method 

of acquiring informa- 
tion. With those two 
ideas as a starter I 
invite you to read the 
articles on pages 6 and 
19. They should inter- 
est you, regardless of 
what grade you teach. 


During the week of 
March 8-14, the 47th 
year of the founding 
of the Girl Scouts is 
being observed. The 
Instructor congratu- 

lates this fine organi- 

zation as it takes for 

its celebration theme 

“You Can Count On 
Her To Be Creative.” Reports of pro}- 
ects in arts and crafts, literature and 
dramatics, music and dancing, indicate 
the importance that scouting places on 
individual and group activities. and 
they give an extra impetus to original 
endeavor by emphasizing that it should 
be creativity for service. 

There are now 158,000 troops, with 
two and a half million girls. Girl Scout- 
ing is on the march and this year it is 
in a lovelier way than ever. 


Many 2. Quran 


pare, and evaluate. 
Probably not even the 
school system in the country could af- 


the £’@s One of the attrac- 
tive Girl Scout Week 
posters, emphasizing 
: creative service. You 
good idea but the answer of course is = t On H will want to display 
“no.” Rather, we must help the layman several in your school 
to understand that the true nature of March 8-14, 


wealthiest up our program would quiet 
critics.” 
On the surface this may seem like a 


S805 1 on 


ford the research that goes into a neu 
series of books. Pure hases should be 


HOUSE OF FLAGS made in the same discerning manner. 


Dept. A, 60 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. Take the time to survey the field care- 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "it wre ix'vc i 


interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


































Select your Loan 


















to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for ds h 

> : A - neeas here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and — 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash | 20 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 











guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL : — 
School board members, 0 1343 69 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE —_—ricoascreintives, mercnaces | 20000] 1343) 50000 
—none of these people will 
ona > enaintnn @ 30000 1995 60000 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made rey Paneae TA me. 
@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repald at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principai 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan Is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
Strict privacy. 






$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 




































Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


DIAL CHANCE Compa ny 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. C-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 



































































— TTT: 
LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company OUR GUARANTEE 
ey los I aid off st ld jie. Your family will Over Sizrty Years of Service U U 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS our loan Is paid off should you dle our Ta y ‘ 7] ‘ If for any reason you return 
x not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days 
= _ => after the loan is made there 
D MAIL TODAY! ---- wine orn 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AN Pomme! ot 
. : ' ; Aslivnagonnoononoooooond eS t 
1 Dial Finance Company, Dept. C-20 be See “ cer debts that I have: sas : 
Fy s u moun " -aying 
; 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address j 
1 Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < x | nN 
r I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost } 
whatsoever. 
i $ : ’ 
§ Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative information i 
i . payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? for our confidential files i 
' Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship) : 
i Age .. per month $ you receive salary 
t Nam and address Street Town State Occup ; 
! of school you teach 
I Name of Relative Relationship i 
i How long with Previous 1 
I present employer employment Street Town State Occup a a 
' Husband or wife's Salary i 
i employment per month $ Name of Relative Relationship i 
§ To whom are payments on . a=: a sats i 
j auto made? (Name Town Street Town State cecup \ 
§ Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative Relationship 
! Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ I 
! What security on bank loan? Street Town State Occup j j 
t List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
i ‘ any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. | 
g $........-.....-- . to (Name) (Add.) sien Full eat i 
Sign F Stree 
§ Pay rent or estate Name Here \ddress a ; 
§ payment to’ (Name) rown 
1 Purpose of loan Town _. County State : 
i 
i 
! \ | I P nt | P i 
i ' 
1 | < | 2 1) 1) 1) 1) ) i 
' ; - ' ! v4 
i. ! 
| 4 ! I i 
Bb ! 
t i 
& , 
& ! 
i an — _ — § 
-ERSONAL 
{ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- B encerinscod : 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY am 5 “Cd ed, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) i 
| REQUIRED (if married, 
| IS NOT RECEIVED. _—_— - i 
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Iudividualizing Reading 


Kach must do 

This is especially 

Olson describes cer 
vhich are parti 


Each 


those 


to read 
nvironment 
needs. The 


aracteristics related 


body 


factions which a 
ul concepts Ol Sse 
i 
are applied to learnin 
earners read with 
, , } 
tney reaa more, 
also develop taste, 
liscrimination in choices of rez 
Another ess 
ing. The environn 


-d 


ntial in learning is t 

ent and climate for learn- 
eveloped so that self-selection and seek- 
lead to success. This implies that 
in the environment provide mat 
encouragement, approval, and specifi 
help so that self-direction, self-motivation, and 


Sé lf-selection are iree to ope rate.” 
Let us see how 


individualizing reading 


these principles work out in 
practices Lhe teacher 


children 


first studies the school records of the 


including the test results, and uses 


to reveal the children’s drives, 
other major interests. 
magazines, and news- 


She secures books, 


papers; and prepares with the children charts 


*Adapted fron W ird ( lson, Univer 
ol « ) ful n, Jat 
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na booklets relating to activities 
the neighborhood and the 
The accumulated mate 


levels 


the: 


process children ne 
perhaps even several days 
2. 3 their first opportunity 
such m:; The teacher may sug: 
vite, and intrigue these seekers but she does n¢ 
assig! She pre vides time f 
ndividually and regularly 
helps plan 


] ne ql 


under tnese 
actually achieves the 
With wide 


trade 


mati 


the Trist lves muc¢ h 


and structural and phonetic 
] 
provided as well as rei 


es made a! 
mastery ol 
} 


} 1 
some learners Is planned 
i 


} 


Witil 


eat h child as needed. 
reading of much easy material has 


en found to be the most effective practice 


] 


one to one and one-half hours pe! aay 


of the activities pertaining to the individ- 
of reading occur. The organization of 
utilization of time are worked 
A teacher in th 


rades may have a few children, groupt d het 


class and the 
tut In various Ways primary 


TY 
er- 


ogt neously, around a table adjacent to the place 
where she confers with individuals. While she is 
conferring with one child she quietly helps the 
children at the table with words they ask for. 

Teachers have learned long since the skill of 
carrying out several jobs at a time, so these two 
ucts proceed smoothly.) As the conference with 
one 


his turn with the teacher. The one leaving may 


take a place at the table to continue reading or 


ntir l on page 109) 


he may go to another Continued / 


child is finished, another comes forward for 


MARIAN JENKINS 


Consultant in Elementary Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 
California 


ractices 


Excerpts from a teacher's diary 
Oct. 31. T 3a | . i 


VV 


rd-aradq BAIN 
yrace reac } 


ALMA BLAKE, Teacher, Grade 3 
Little Lake School District 
Los Angeles County, California 
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Let these labels | 

be your guide 

to the wholesome 
“All-Family Drink” 





For easy recognition every bottle of 7-Up 
displays its name on the front. 


But we're striving for something more than 
simple identification. We want you to know 
exactly what goes into this refreshing soft 
drink. How pure it is. How wholesome. 
That’s why each 7-Up container carries 

a “second” label on the back 

—an ingredients listing. 

Seven-Up is just what this label 

says it is... quality which you may 
unhesitatingly recommend. 


Quality...on the label 
...in the bottle 


SEVEN-UP CONTAINS: 


CARBONATED WATER. Uniformly treated to be color- 
less, odorless, tasteless. The carbonation stimulates 
digestion . . . makes drinking 7-Up more than a 
pleasure. 

SUGAR. Meets standards far more rigid than those for 
table sugar. Tested and retested in 7-Up laboratories 


to insure absolute quality. 


ENTS 7 FL. OF* 
N-UP gormine 


CITRIC ACID. The natural acid present in citrus fruits. oe v. eltit-s MO. 


In 7-Up it complements the flavor essence extracted 


from fresh lemons and limes. 

SODIUM CITRATE. A small amount of this valuable 
citrate helps develop the superb flavor of 7-Up. 
FLAVOR DERIVED FROM LEMON AND LIME OILS. % , 
Natural oils pressed from fresh lemons and limes, SR po Ny e 

PF ' ; Nup got! 
and super-refined to derive the very essence of their 


ib 





pure, natural flavors. 


Nothing, does it like Geven-Up! 
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Et FF SF Se cee 


Please send me your new full-color catalog of 


Instructo Flannel Boards, Felt Cut-Outs, Color- HELPING PARENTS 


print Posters, and Magnetic Visual Aids. Ivan Busatt Studio 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone State : 
7A Mail coupon to address below eee when Children 
are Disrespectful 


SEND FOR THIS | 
NEW FLANNEL BOARD Sae— SS 5 re cont tee degpeceeted fe iad 4 ns, 


Psychologist, Public Schools 


CATALOG " = ~ ns that the I peedily com- Millburn, New Jersey 


We might eneralize that when 


children are disrespec tful, it is be- 





. » » dozens of new teaching aids 


cause they feel the adult concerned 
worthy of respect. Whether 
elings about the adult are 
appropriate, or whether they are 
shared by others, is immaterial 
aet ning the given child's be- 
If he feels a part ular adult 
is not worthy of respect, he will not 
al re spect to him. Sometimes 
and we'll on tho ho are larger and more ld is disrespectful toward an 
teachers powerful for the entials of living. adult with whom hi 
li ranly I previous contact 
SOLD NATION mapeenger me needs. to the fact 
ALLY THROUGH Pea Se 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALERS 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 5449 Hunter St.. 


become 


pectful toward | nts or teachers. Apart from knowledge and skills 
as the child n hoodwinked in- about subjects of importance to th 
* tr srt , ‘ thy arents’ ild I I 


chit one of the most important 


adult attitudes helpful in enlistin; 


the respect of youngsters is that of 
sincerely attempting to understand 
t} adult usin ! how they feel. “You don’t under- 
' f course. he may then d pa stand” is the familiar cry of th 
SCISSORS : ' pect tor tl nembet ft h young. It should be point d out im- 
< J roup who are su ‘ tul in utilz mediat ly th: f nd rstanding and 
ipprovin n 
An ad ilt can 


desire to do somethin 


No. 270-8-4" 


method of discipline { so, cl same time not pern neo him to dk 

“LEFTY” STAMPED ON tl mall Ap al pect for it. It is also possible to understand 
EVERY PAIR FOR EASY Loree alone will : st wl en the a child’s bad feelings about anothet 
t no ion r is powerful enou rh person older than he w thout per 

IDENTIFICATION | to ure obt 1 ence to his wishes by muitting him to express himst lf out 


loud in an insulting o1 disrespectful 


d ; At the opposite end of the scale, way. Thus. it is necessarv to pay 

, as t hild been indulged in his attention to the difference betwee 

Also Available KLEENCUT very whim with no limits set how a child feels and what he does 
= ™ differentiate between acct é about that feeling. It is also neces 


Sharp Points 7 
Order No q and unacceptabl behav , ‘ sary to make a distinction between 
270-8-5 artoon of some years ago, t ’ the inner feeling of respect or lack 
KLEENCUT Lefty schoo! SCiSSOrS the { one youngster sa of respect on the one hand. and the 
& APPROVED BY TEACHERS! - ey nanan cole aaa ather of another, “I nm manner of speaking respectfully on 
x EASIER TO USE! MORE They are ground and fitted —— = any trouble gettin alon: oma my disrespectfully on the other. A tru 
eit Nand Cutting, and you can Du em \ " | thin 1c ‘cling Oo espe ill be e ssed 
COMFORTABLE! f more than you are now ‘paving hildret di ? respect in rm ae a bbs e “a ate 


*% COSTS NO MORE THAN REGULAR r comparable standard school scissors! ndividual he However, it i ssible and 
RIGHT HANDED SCISSORS! rorge tee fully nickel plated, brightly ? ——— ~ ; o— "9 ties — ae an SOM 
° polished, completely inspected and guaran not know what they should re times necessary to cover up a feel- 


x SPECIALLY GROUND AND _ Order a suppl) of “yl he ; lo not hi the cor ing of disrespect by speaking as 
' cissors Today! Ask your distributor for eouire io not have the uch o elt resp 
FITTED! Seediter teil ju re though one felt respect. 
spect ol cn I 
Has th iil Li inconsistent Eprrortran Nore: Dr. Hill  iavites 


GUARANTEED BY liscipline. first rigid. then lenient? your questions and comments. Send 


them to him in care of The Instructor 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY agar te Leet aa Edheriel Department, Deneville, N.¥ 


on th s of the wed « 
SRMOGEPORT CONN seprorp FO ANADA SOUNGEN GERMANY Enclose a stamped, self-addre ssed en 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS ri ons of th moment, velope. 
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C] New York.—My fourth grade would olds for the purpose of exchanging tory Boulevard, New Rochelle, New 
ub like to correspond with classes in the ideas. I am especially interested in York. 
South, in Texas, California, and Alas- art and science ideas. Address all mail 
ka. All letters will be welcome, how- to: Mrs. Paula Karchmer, Covert New York.—My fourth-grade cla 


ever. We are studying Spanish. Ad- Avenue School, Covert Avenue, El- desires to exchange letters picturé 
} th 


dress: Miss Ann Burger, School 48, mont, Long Island, New York. cards, and classroom work with other 
124 Edna Place, Buffalo 9, New York. fourth grades in Canada, Alaska, Cer 
; |} tral and South America, Mexico, and 





New York.—My twenty-eight third- 





New York.—My kindergarten classes grade children would like to corre- Hawaii. Address all mail to: M1 
are too young to correspond with their spond with children in Alaska or in Robert Sparago, East Hills S$ 
ad : ; : peers, but I should like to correspond any other parts of the United States. Roslyn Heights, New York. i 
THIS free service is open to elemen- with teachers of five- and six-year- Address: Miss S. Wagreich, 318 Vic- (Continued on page 13) 


tary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of 
class letters or tape recordings, not 
INE-WAY corresponde nce All letters 
received within six weeks following 
publication of your request should be 
answered. If you receive more mail 
than you can possibly answer, please 
write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Cue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 








Alabama.—The fifth grade of Ash 
ford School would like to exchange 
letters, photographs, post cards, book- 
lets, and souvenirs with other boys and 
girls in all parts of the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries. In par- 
ticular we should like to receive post- 
card pictures of state capitols We live 
in the peanut center of the world. Ad 
dress: Mrs Floyd Harris, Ashford 
School, Ashford, Alabama 





Georgia.—Our sixth-grade class de- | 
sires to correspond with other pupils 
in all parts of the country. We wish 
to exchange post cards, tape record- 
ings, booklets, and souvenirs. Address: 
Mrs. Georgia Hendricks, Dawson 
Street School, LaGrange, Georgia | 


Louisiana.—My eighth grade desires 
to be enrolled in Club Exchange. Ws 
ire located in the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi River, fifty miles southwest 
of New Orleans. The town is noted 
for its seafood and fur industries as 
well as its oil resources Address: Mrs 
Magnus Fields, Jr., Box 1141, Junior 
High School, Houma, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—My fourth-grade social- 
studies classes would like to exchange 
letters with cther fourth-graders, es- 
pecially with classes in Texas and oth- 
er western and southern states. There 
are fifty-two children in the two 
classes. Address correspondence to 
Miss Iva Belle Lowrance, Glengary 


School, Walled Lake, Michigan They’re talking about \ 


Missouri.—_My twenty-eight _ fifth- 
sakes waa tie te called fe Our Wonderful World... aie 


Club Ex« hange We should like to 
hear from fifth-graders in Alaska, almost everybody is! 


Canada, Hawaii, Germany, Mexico. 








= sw yeti sna eft eg ve It's wonderful to watch young people as they listen WONDERFUL WORLD into the homes of the children 
Shirley Ridings. Arbyrd, Missouri and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in-chief of in your community? For information about this grat- 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport is immediate, ifying and profitable part-time vocation, write or talk 

New York.—My class is interested | and the result is a “‘lilt to learning” that will stay to the Spencer Press Regional Sales Manager near- 

in corresponding with children in any with the child through life. You know this if you use est you or use this coupon to get your copy of “A 

part of the world. We are a fifth-term OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in your classroom, for it’s Wonderful Way To A More Wonderful World For You." 

—— and live in a small suburb of almost as if Dr. Zim is there, working 

Brooklyn. We should like to exchang: " 

information and gifts, especially about wan _ series 

New York City. Address mail to: Mrs. | | sp Knowing too, that the home should be np eaencicnt ree esx: yl. beeen 7 

I seinheim, Yeshivah of Flatbush } an environment of learning, wouldn't it | cyt ¢. Ewart, Please send me a copy of “A Wonderful | 

919 East 10th Street, Brooklyn 30, | ; be fine if you were the one to bring ouR sus mace, - “Y8Y t0. @ More Wenderful World for You.” 

New York. : | SPENCER PRESS, INC, GaGe | 
New York.—My sixth-grade class of | Spencer Dress, inc. |! 179 woe | 7 

thirty-eight children is cager (0 Cx- i Our Wonderful World...The American se ! 

change experiences and information — oe Peoples Encyclopedia...The Children’s Hour | ere nee city STATE ! 

= boys and girls in Canada, Mexico, SS A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co, L ——— J 
entral and South America, as well as | PE 


with children throughout the United 
States. Address all corre spondence to 
Mrs. Ruth L. Edelson, P.S. 183, 76 
Riverdale Avenue, Brooklyn 12, New 


York. 
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times; these are merely suggestions songs—either popular or show 
as to how children can hear good _ tunes. All the youngsters will rec- 


music often during the day. ognize “Hot Diggity Dog,” but 

If the selection lends itself to how many know it as the theme 

. rhythmic expression, feel free to from Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhap- 
Reviews of new move with the music, to tap the sody”? Buy any or all of the three 
rhythm (a practice formerly out- aforementioned records, play them 


lawed), or to “conduct.” Play two often, don’t be afraid to move to 


ELVA S. DANIELS a selections such as “The the music, don’t be bookish, and 
Swan” and the march from “Love your class will become classical 
for Three Oranges,” and then ask music lovers. 
the children to tell how they are If you teach kindergarten I’m 
D vi have a guilt complex 2224, 33% rpm, $3.98). Each re- different. If they have heard each sure you often have trouble finding 
bout classical music? You do cording is crammed full of classical a few times previously, you should songs that are simple, short, and 
( uddenly realize that there _ selections that will appeal. For the have trouble keeping them from appealing. Buy Let’s Sing (Flor- 
only about four months left in most elementary beginning, choose expressing ideas about the music. ence Oplinger Freeman, no album 
school year, and you haven't the Whittemore and Lowe album, Or, play “Flight of the Bumblebee” number, 3345 rpm, $6.00, including 
layed one classical selection for since the selections are shorter. In followed by “Ride of the Valkyr- manual. Order direct: Let’s Sing, 
our class, and the fact worries addition, “Buck” and “Jack” give __ ies” for contrast, or Ravel’s “Pavan P.O. Box 8263, Station F, Atlanta 
ou. This is a good sign, for it a delightfully informal introduc- fora Dead Princess” and Chabrier’s 6, Georgia). You will find many 
shows that you are conscientious tion of themselves and each num- “Spanish Rhapsody.” Perhaps you fine songs for little children about 
and know that a well rounded ber wonder which to play. In order to school, zoo animals, family, pets, 
musical dict is made up of more The remarks by these two “reg- _—find out, you must preplay them holidays, toys, farm animals, and 
than folk tunes and part singing. ‘lar fellas” are neither talking nor yourself. With any of these three worship. Suggestions are given in 
The problems seem to be “how technical, yet they set the stage records, you can drop the tone arm si the_=«teaching manual for panto- 
shall I introduce good music, when for what is to come. No matter on a few selections long enough to mime, creative verse, rhythmic ex- 
can I find the time, and what can which album is your springboard pick up the mood and tempo of pression, simple dances, dramatic 
I do to make it appealing?” toward classical music, do as little each; then choose two that are dif- play, and rhythm instruments. Song 
Unless you are familiar with the talking about the music as possi- ferent. You need not know their words are also included. Accom- 
lassics or have a great deal of ' ble. The important idea in devel- names, composers, nor history. paniment is provided by piano and 
pare time, | would suggest buying oping a love for classical music is Your opinion, and the opinions of string quartette, and the lyrics are 
one of the following albums (which to play the selection many times. your pupils can be as good as that especially clear. Teachers will ap- 
ire collections of excerpts) rather This does not mean that you play of your music specialist. If after preciate the fact that these songs 
than struggling with a recording of it five times consecutively; rather several hearings, your class seems are classroom tested. 
in entire symphony or concerto. To that you play it once during music interested in the name or any other Wh Get R a 
mplify your start, buy Major class, perhaps again if your small information, look on the back of ere to t Records 
Classics for Minors (Whittemore fry need a chance to stand and to the album jacket. The important If your local dealer cannot supply 
, : . , these records, order from one of the 
ind Lowe, RCA Victor, LBY 1016, stretch, as they come from recess, thing is that they become familiar following: Children’s Reading Service, 
rpm, $1.98), or Geod Musie while they are painting, during with the music. 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
to Have Fun With (Boston Pops, certain types of work periods, while If your class seems to enjoy a N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
RCA Victor, LM 2235, 33% rpm, they are hanging up hats and coats, lovely tune, use the Morton Gould eS Music Center, 
: A * : : - 285 est Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
$3.98), or Where's the Melody? and so on. Naturally, one selection record, for all of its classical works (catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
Morton Gould, RCA Victor, LM may not work well during all these use themes that eventually became to Instructor readers). 








Now at attractive discounted school prices -- satisfaction guoranteed ! 


EASY TO TEACH: Even kindergart- 

LATEST MODEL A TOHARP ners can strum strings while teacher 
presses the proper chord button. Later, 

as coordination develops, children them- 

(Golden or Black) selves play easily, and quickly progress 

. . . from songs using one or two chords to 
with exclusive new carrying case more elaborate arrangements. Teach the 
melody by voice or recording, then 

words of a song with chord markings 


PLUS — VALUABLE AIDS TO CLASSROOM USE OF AUTOHARP to correspond with those on the instru- 

ment are the only “music” to be read. 

UST PRESS A BUTTON .. . and gartners to husky-toned junior high The full-bodied quality of Autoharp 

strum! It’s that easy to bring in- boys on pitch. tones often stimulates a lasting desire 

é : to participate in group or solo music 
EASY TO PLAY: 


activities. 
Picture shows how 


NEW HEAVY-DUTY CARRYING CASE 


strumental accompaniment, harmo- 

ny and rhythm into classrooms at every 
grade level from kindergarten through i 
inior high. Ne wonder the Autoharp is simple it is. Just 
rapidly becoming standard music equip- push down button 
ment it thousands of schools throughout of desired chord 
the country. Widely endorsed by music bar with a finger 
’ : : of one hand and 


educators. - 
strum strings with 


SMALL AND COMPACT: Easily port- pick held in other 


TEACHING AIDS 


Only we surround the Autoharp with a 
complete ensemble of teaching aids: 
Teacher's Guide by Lorrain Watters. 
Complete instructions for use of Auto- Strong, rugged, handsome! 

harp at all grade levels. Built of sturdy plywood with metal-rein- 
Golden Autoharp Harmonies chord book forced corners. Beautiful, black-grained ex- 





é = 


ab e; weighs only 6 lbs., yet it makes hand. The result is by Sigmund Spaeth; 178 well-known _ terior finish with gold trim. Strong leather 

BIG musk Accurate harp-like chords a complete, correct and _ rich-toned ongs correctly chorded f A utol : handle and brass-plated steel hardware 

i 7 7 7 bs) i > ‘ - wr a Tr a ‘ . : " 

Keep a roomful of voices from kinder- chord. P ot . ._— y or AU onarp Inside, the case is luxuriously lined with 
ractice Autoharps. Class set of 36 velveteen and features a full-width pocket 





EASY TO LEARN: No technical music cardboard replic as of 12-chord Auto- in lid for accessories, music, picks, et« 
| } ~~ ‘ , har Used by Is 3 heir desk . Available only from us. 
knowledge necessary to produc e lovely arp. ed DY pupl at their desks. En- 


music. Played with astonishing ease by tire class learns while one pupil plays 












@ 36 piano-type strings with 
}-octave range 
See our ad on page 4 of February In- 




















@ 12 push-button bars, all teachers and most children from instrument. structer. 

5 each producing a third grade up. F888 OOS SOS S SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSESS8SS8S8ESSES280CS000088888H 

te complete, correct 1 4 1 

: chord ' NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES co. 560 31st St., Des Moines 12, lowa ; 

' - LIBERALLY DISCOUNTED : ‘ 
nin nl Send postpaid the materials checked below 

ea beeen SCHOOL PRICE LIST Tecan a } 

e's Tor quic 8 () School Outfit 73-GOC--DeLuxe Golden 12-Chord Autoharp: heavy-duty carrying case 1 

easy tuning (Includes Shipping Costs) ' and all accessories and teaching aids described above Postpaid School Price—$38.95 ' 

Del G i aa — . : C) School Outfit 73-BOC—Same as 73-GOC above, except Autoharp is Black 1 

@ Hard Black A ep (73-1 ’ $3 Go STEERER ESR teen een eee ee eee eeeecneeeetenteeseneeeteas Postpaid School Price—$37. 3 5 

maple a ‘y LD ry Carr f. C He $ 9.05 a ) Golden Autoharp Only _ G)- Ww ith standard accessories described at left, plus FREE 8 

frame To Guide” (Watt Spa $ . +4 ' cleaning cloth and brush s1ONbCSeeneeenseeeetiess Postpaid School Price—$26.75 ! 

Pract Autohar set t $ 3.95 : C) Black Autoharp Only (73-8)—Same as 73-G above, except Autoharp is Black ; 

i a $i meee PPT T Te rr eri eT Postpaid School songs 755 

6 Ibs. FURTHER SAVINGS FOR . C) Heavy-Duty Carrying Case (He) Rugged, handsome carrying case descri above; a § 

COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFITS ' at rm, <iasvkwneeewdeddeadeatasenneuanlee “- Postpaid School Priece_$ 9.95 § 

@ Size: ' () Place on 30- Da: ay Account C) Payment Enclosed with Order. ' 

epee? eT | 22” » USE COUPON AT RIGHT -> S came ; 

HUM HEMTEM EL Htiderdd atte 12° s MAREE cescceesss TTTITITITITITI TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tree H 

tt nei if rm shies sanceeientt 1%" STANDARD ACCESSORIES § SEND TO THIS ADDRESS ............0s-ceeee0ee+- bindbelaveanseianenbedseeeuunntt ' 

111) Aas Rech Aetghan —— ' 

a, book, tuning * ick wir i star 1 We t ST ‘T WYTTTT TTT TIT ITTiTTtLitiliiirriirriitrt Pee ' 

te +e eatin include, without = charge ms special cleaning : CITY & BEATE .....-.sercrreseevsccvssecsvescsssseserrerecsescscncssossesoons 1 

cloth and brush a SCHOOL POSITION , ' 
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NEW WORK SAVING AIDS TO ENRICH 


ANY READING -WRITING PROGRAM 





New IDEAL Chart Stand 
rings for charts up to 26 


No. 987 — Wt. 9 | 


OBJECTS THAT RHYME 


20 assorte 

teact sound w 
objects are matcned tc 
rhyme. 


No. 270A-1 Set $2.50 


BASIC LETTER SHAPES 


lool] look 


| k 
| 4 a> | 

) 
NOOr 
Teach word conf rat 
Flannel hapes 
square circle ‘ 
to aid in seeing worc 
@ giance 


No. 270G-4 Per Set $0.50 


MAGIC CARDS 


—— 40 exercise 
lees], te teach 
- ir ? ar 
f li ‘ final cor 
iil eaenke than 
lev i ¢é “ ry 1c wipe- 


| sje ¢ 


a 


B\. Inc 
, 2 
he , } 


$1.50 


ORDER YOUR 
IMPROVED AIDS 
FROM YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER 





tearing 


$9.00 


RHYMING PUZZLES 


16 three-way puzzles with 

f checking feature, to 
match word bjects, or 
name word 
No. 270A-2 $1.50 


BUILDING LETTERS 


bha- 


. 
™ ~ a 
“ih 
F Cc letter 
circles 
No. 270G-1 Px $1.00 


JUMBO LETTER CARD KIT 


Inct + 
! j 


lower case etter Cc 
af we } 
45 ro 5 x 
one car n Jer uv € 
how e card pocket fo 
kit 


No. 288 — Kit $0.65 


“SHOW-ME''CARD POCKETS 


For inserting cards and 
5 


wing teacher 
No. 287 Mh x 4 
Pockets 


$0.50 


per doz 


CHARTS THAT SPEED UNDERSTANDING AND 


VISUAL AIDS A TEACHER NEEDS TO 
STIMULATE READING AND WRITING 


Modern techniques have been brought together by IDEAL in 
a form to correlate with any modern text. A series of charts 
(plus a new chart stand), pictures, puzzles, new peg and flannel 
board can be used separately or best supplement one another 
in the teaching program. 


> 





| 

EASE THE ENTIRE PROGRAM = Is | 
dies “ sini oe an ean s | 
| 


hag 
& “ * 
INITIAL AND FINAL ( @ 


CONSONANT CHARTS 9 


READING READINESS CHARTS 
9 Charts, 24° x 36” — 2 








poet th W A a 2. 15 Charts, 24" x 36” — in 7 _ Le ob 
Selecting Rhyming Words, 3, Y'Vv'd colors to teach conso- 
Pictures Alike —- Different nants and the relation f Pp + | 
4. What is Missing, 5. Shapes sounds to their symbols. Each 

Alike Different, 6. Recog- supplies a variety of cor +) — 
nition of Size, 7. Identifica- "@Mt pictures headed by their £) ra =< ra | 
tion — Lower Case Letters, Consonant symbol and a key 
8. Action Words, 9. Name picture. Developed by leading t 
Words , educators. | & f 8 a 
No, 270 with manual....$4.00 No. 272 with manual...$6.50 | 


TEACH YOUR CLASS IN LESS TIME 
WITH LESS EFFORT 


RHYMING PICTURES SHOWN ON NEW 


CAPITAL AND LOWER CASE LETTERS 
IDEAL PEG BOARD 


SHOWN ON NEW IDEAL 
FLANNEL BOARD 

COMBINATION 
PEG-FLANNEL 


BOARD 
No. 279 $18.00 
































Durable, washable Plastic Foam Letters 

die-cut to proportion are new to flannel 

board use. Letters last longer and Cling yee r draw 

easier ing 

No. 270G-3 — 52 Capital $2.30 Ddoard use , ’ 

No. 270G-2 — 166 lower case $3.00 No. 2708-1 — Per Set $1.50 


ACTION PICTURES NAME PICTURES 


Two-color drawings [7 - a Fy r drawinas de- 
a alee toe uae & . ft ams ‘ 
flanne ” ard seihacs j | | on f inne rt ard. 
No. 270H-1 — a S| | No. 2701-1 
Per Set $1.50 . == | | Per Set $1.50 
ell 





CONSONANT PICTURES FOR PEG BOARD JUMBO LETTER CARDS 


48 Manila tag r x | printed 
capita wer ca f 
pertec mar pt 
79 pictures in bril- - 
N79 pictures in brit § ote, 200 90.90 0. per doz. $2.00 
cor nant y 
° “re S 0 x 4" cards BLANK CHARTS 
se a'SO On Chalk 
tray or as flash ' Durable ma » chart 4 x 
cards with 2 bra 
nm oie. 
‘ ; No. 269 $3.00 


SEND FOR FREE 4 PAGE BROCHURE 


SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


8322 S. BIRKHOFF AVE. ae CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate 
apperatus to carry on an excellent elemen- 
tary science program. Pupils perform 120 ex- 
periments which arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. A picture is worth a thousand words 
but @ vivid experience is worth a thousand 
pictures. The teaching manual is easy to 
follow and is @ great time-saver for the 
teacher 


What the kit contains: 
1. Over 150 pieces of science equip- 


ment. 

2. Workbook of over 125 experi- 
ments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 
16” x 20". 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 





write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


lete with teaching manual, equipment 
storage cabinet $55.90 


Price co 

and meta 

Contents of Kit with Manual but without 
Cabinet 

Teaching Manual only 











RAISE MONEY EASILY anduith Dignity 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 £. 76thSt., Chicago 19, lil. 


RARE MUSEUM SPECIMENS 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
Including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 


music 


- 2 m RECORDS 
Dinosaur Reptile teeth, 3 for $1 (50 million years WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 
3 perfect and polished African Congolese music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location; each 


é for $1, perfect and cleaned. Indien Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 


arrowheads (Southwest) 3 for $1. All three offers 
0 one address, $2 postpaid 


OCLEO HOUSE 


Box 514, Wesiwood, New Jersey 


Teachers Farn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 


rrowh 
— sees by collectors and recogniz authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
| ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
| FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
| LITERATURE series 
| or complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 





Efficient, reliable 
A NATIONAL SERVICE. and personalized 


PVD LY of ane scrois tinder 


and schools. Under 
Teachers Agency 
generations. 











| California needs 
teachers experi- 





direct Albert man- 
agement for three 

Original Albert—Since 1885 a. ara 

37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








e MILDER CLIMATE 


« IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


enced or not. 
\ Experienced 
\teachers often 
. start from $5, 
\uP. Potential of 
_ $8,000. FREE in- 
» formation about 
certification. 


‘ 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


York State 
Established 1874 







Specialize in New 
Traveling Representative 


"a See 
POCKI ITT TEACHERS 
AIGE NC) 

410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 





ete 4) 
same 


\ Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY | Comite coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. 8B, 681 Market St., 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
SALARIES of TEACHERS are BEST in the WEST. For particu- 
lars about teaching opportunities in the FAR WEST, write at once. 
FOREIGN. 
Missoula, Mont. 


FREE registration—Mention The INSTRUCTOR 
HUF Opportunities unlimited. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Member-N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
‘4 years’ Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 











CLINE Teachers Agency 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 to $9000 - Write us today 





San Francisco 5, Calif | 








TEACHERS AGENCY | WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
7% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


'CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mer. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 3th Year 








For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska FREE ENROLLMENT 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P.O. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 





want 500 qualified grade and H.S. teach- 
for 59-60 school year for all 


years 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, ®°'°"; °°": 


Western States-Alaska at $4000-6000. Serving the Educational Profession for 37 
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“HE BELONGS TO THE AGES” 

not only in the way that Secretary Stanton meant. 
but to people of all ages, children as well as adults. Because 1959 marks the 150th 
year since Lincoln's birth, all the regions identified with his life gain in signifi- 
eance and there will be many anniversary observances. Kentucky honors him at 
his Hardin County birthplace and elsewhere in the state. This impressive statue 
is in the rotunda of the Capitol at Frankfort. (Kentucky Dept. of Public Relations) 


Yes, he belongs to the ages 


SKIING IN COLORADO. Skiing is 
far from over in Colorado when March 
arrives. The National Ski Champion- 
ships will be held in Aspen, March 7-8 
National Alpine Downhill 

The International 
Country and International Jumping 
Events will be held at Steamboat 
Springs March 6-8, when there will also 
be a colorful celebration, “Skitown USA 
Carnival.” with races, slalom 
races, torchlight parades, floats, and 
crowning of a queen. Still later, March 
26-28, the exciting NCAA Ski Cham- 
pionships will be held at Winter Park. 
Here the top collegiate skiers in the 
nation will compete. 1959 is ¢ olorado’s 
“Rush to the Rockies” centennial year. 


to select 


Champions. Cross 


street 


oldest 
British 


BERMUDA STORY. The 
self-governing colony in the 
Commonwealth, Bermuda, celebrates its 
350th anniversary this year. There will 
be an Easter floral pageant, an expected 
visit from Prince Philip at the end of 
April, and a Shakespearean Theatre 
Festival in July. Golf, sailing and ten- 
nis events will be featured. . . . It was 
in May, 1609, that a nine-vessel supply 
fleet set sail from England, bound for 
Virginia. Only 
survived 


the infant colony of 
one ship, the “Sea Venture,” 
a storm and she was wrecked on reefs 
off the Bermudas. However, Sir George 
Somers and his 150 mariners reached 
shore in small boats and claimed the 
land for England. A year later, in two 
small vessels built from Bermuda cedar, 
Somers and a party sailed for Virginia 
with supplies of live turtles, powdered 
pork, and salted birds and fish. They 
arrived two weeks later at Jamestown, 
and saved the famine-ravaged colony. 


TWO “QUEENS.” In Atlantic cross- 
ings, the “Queen Mary” and “Queen 
Elizabeth” are used by Caravan Tours 
(220 South State St.. Chicago 4, HL) 
for all-expense personally escorted tours 
which take groups (limited to 42 mem- 
bers each) to 11 European countries. 
Throughout the land tour, first-class 
hotels and first-class transportation are 
provided. There is a Caravan Tours 
group sailing from New York every 
Wednesday throughout the summer. 


CHAMPLAIN AND HUDSON. 
Throughout the Lake Champlain area, 
York State, the 


in Vermont and New 


coming summer will see many events 
marking the 350th Anniversary of the 
discovery of this beautiful lake. A 


Champlain Canoecade will be a July 
highlight. Festivals of many kinds are 
planned. On the Connecticut River in 
northeastern Vermont and in the Mem- 
phremagog area, a Rogers Rangers Pag- 


eant will be staged Aug. 14-16 and 
21-23. Festival information booths for 
visitors will be set up in both states. 


For a brochure, including map and pro- 
gram, address headquarters, Champlain 
Celebration, 192 College St.. Burlington, 
\ G. or Hancoe k House, Ticonderoga, 
iis «<4 a ew York State will be cele- 
brating also the 300th Anniversary of 
the discovery of the Hudson River by 
Henry Hudson. The state has 
been drawn into the observance of “A 
Year of History,” every one of its 62 
counties being asked to participate. 


“ hole 


GULFW ARDS. March and April are 
great months for visits to the Gulf 
Coast and for stops along the way. At 
Mobile, Ala. the annual Festival of 
the 35-mile-long Azalea Trail continues 
through Piarch with a Junior Miss 
America Pageant March 4-7 and Miss 
Azalea Trail coronation March 22. At 
Biloxi, Miss. and elsewhere along the 
shore, there is the perennial attraction 
of a marvelous beach and many diver- 
sions. At Vicksburg, on the way south 


(er north), the Vicksburg National 


Military Park, the Old Court House 
Museum, the Mississippi Waterways 
Experiment Station (where the entire 


Mississippi River system is laid out in 
miniature), and the Steamer “Sprague” 
Showboat Players are all worth seeing. 
Natchez devotes March to its Spring 
Pilgrimage, when costumed hostesses 
conduct visitors through beautiful ante- 
bellum homes. Columbus (April 4-12) 
and Holly Springs (April 24-26) also 
stage Spring Pilgrimages, and New 
Orleans has a Spring Fiesta April 5-18. 
The Vacation Club, Box 80-B West 
Beach, Biloxi, Miss. will send a free 
copy of its 32-page magazine, Down 
South, featuring these places. 





TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 

this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 

an address is given. We will forward requests. Send them to: 
Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 














New Space-Age 
Teaching Maps 


GIANT WALL SIZE - IN COLORS 





Send Today for These 5 Aids in 
Elementary Science and 
Social Studies 


$s] ea. or 5 for $4 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Modern Toy Company © 
225 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill, 


Please the 
Postpaid. | enclose $ 


[) MAP OF OUTER SPACE. Big 42” x 33” full- 
color map of outer space by Rand McNally 
answers hundreds of questions. Fires real in- 
terest in Solar System. each $1.00 


1) MOON MAP. Beautiful color-photo of the 


send following maps 


moon. Shows craters, seasons. Tells about 
moon travel, moon's geography, physical 
characteristics, 42” x 27”. each $1.00 


q ALASKA, Our 49th State. Complete detailed 
physical and commercial map, 48” x 35” with 


pictures and text on Alaska history, natives 
resources. each $1.00 
. UNITED STATES MAP. Big wal! size, 49” x 
1” completely current, full color, shows 
boundaries, cities, highways, ———-. aeo- 
graphical facts and data h $1.00 


C1) WORLD MAP. Corrected boundaries, current 
colorful large wall size 49” x 31”. Creates 
new interest in social studies, current events 
Pupils see where things are happening today 


DC Send all 5 maps (for $4). a 
OEE. ccinnintneensdebediensssienenbawes ° 

EE 26660056 odbc ceannewenccadenececegen 
GI cescncccccecssteesencsces BMD cccevs 
GND wcdvecadsevesecseredbedsaccecnesesess 

















Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 9) 


North Carolina.—My fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, 


cards, souvenirs, and products with 
other schools in all the states. We 
are in the Piedmont Section of the 
state where tobacco is the leading 
crop. Address: Mrs. Eloise Horton, 
Rt. 2, Hurdle Mills, North Carolina. 


Ohio.—Members of my fourth-grade 
class would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, or tape recordings with 


children from other fourth grades any- 
where in the United States or any for- 
eign country. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. William MacDonald, Hub- 
bard Junior High School, Orchard 
Avenue, Hubbard, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 


dren in the United States, Canada. 
and Mexico. Address mail to: Mrs 
Grover Epperly, Fort Supply School, 
Fort Supply, Oklahoma. 


My fifth grade and I 
live in Levittown, Pennsylvania, the 
largest planned community in the 
world. We are in an area which played 


Pennsylvania. 


an important role in early American 
history. We want to know about the 
United States and the world from you 
who live there. Please write to us 
Address: Mrs. Esther Grander, Thom- 
as Jefferson School, Levittown, Penn- 
svivania. 

Texas.—My sixth-graders at West 
Elementary School would like to ex- 
change letters with children in all of 


the forty-nine We are in a rich 
oil section of the lower plains in West 
Texas. We study world geography, and 
interested in current 
also to know more 
new state of Alaska. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. Harrel W. McKinzie, 
West Elementary School, El Paso Ave- 
nue and 37th Streets, Snyder, Texas. 


States 


are especially 
events. We 


about the 


wish 


Virginia.—My first grade and I de- 
sire to exchange cards, letters, art 
ideas, and ways of living with pupils 
and teachers in Alaska, Hawaii, Mexi- 
co, and foreign lands. Address: Mrs 
Robertine Howard, Washington Street 
Day School, Alexandria, Virginia. 
thirteen fifth-grade 

ot 


pupils 
enjoy 


The 
nineteen sixth-grade 
Grade School 

exchanging letters, 
nirs, classwork, tape recordings, mail- 
able product samples, and _ historical 
information with other children of the 
Interesting points of our 
pea canneries, one 
Morgan horse 
the home of a fifth-grader and 
numerous farms. Address mail to: 


Mrs. Elizabeth McConochie, Cambria 


Wisconsin. 
and 


Cambria would 


post ¢ ards, souve- 


same grades. 


community are -man 


cheese factories, a farm 


Grade School, Cambria, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin.—I am a teacher in a ru- 
ral school. I have twenty-three pupils 


in grades four to eight. These children 

would like to correspond with pupils 

in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 

Hawaii, or any of the Pan-American 

countries. Address mail to: Mrs. Lillian 

Huebner, Sharpee School, Rural Route 
Rio, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades four 
through eight, and I like to 
exchange letters, cards, souvenirs, and 
so on, with other schools anywhere in 
the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
and Mexico. We live in the center of 
‘America’s Dairyland.” Address mail 
to: Mrs. Maleda Cold Springs 
School, Wilton, Wisconsin. 


should 


Pc SS, 








ete} ie), i-as 
FILMS 
stimulate the study 


of 


ties 


Blow, Wind, Blow! Background for Reading and 
hak, Though unseen, Johnny learns the 
wind has power and can do many things 
[) Choosing Clothes for Health. Children learn 
to relate clothing to weather and to assume 
responsibility for the proper dress during 
different seasons 

) Fermyord Babies. 
help youngsters understa 


animals shown 
what farmyard 


The baby 
nd 


babies look like, what they sound like, what 
they eat. 
") How Weather Helps Us. Among the kinds of 


rain and warmth 
g#rowth of plants 


weather illustrated are the 
of spring which affect the 
and animals 

Mother Hen's Family (The Wonder of Birth). 
As we follow an egg from its embryonic stage 
to hatching, we learn beginning concepts of 
reproduction and growth 


} One Rainy Dey. After the storm in the film 
Is over, we Idren are aware of what part the 
wind, clouds, rain, and lightning play in the 
lives of pl ants and animals, 


Seasons of the Yeor. A vear of experience 
compressed into simple terms to clarify the 
ten difficult concept of four different 


isons, 
Seeds Grow Into Plants. Children become 
acquainted with conditions necessary f 
seed growth as they watch an embr 


in a seed and its subsequent growth, 


se 








This series of 
new element of interest to class 


be used in March and April to create a 
environment 
characteristics of Spring—the reawakening 
of new life, 
weather, 
meaning of seasonal changes 
sound 
choice of either 
and- 
Make 
correlated films 





introduce a 
room activi 
Each may 


rich 


fifteen films will 





related to the Spring season. 


for studying the distinctive 
the Easte 
proper dress for the season, and the 
These 


= 
avallable 


‘r season, changes in the 


16mn 
pictures in a 
full, natural color or black- 
white. Each is 11 minutes runring time 
plans now to these « urriculum 
s during the next few months 


motion are 


use 





) Spring Is An Adventure. Here are exciting 
changes that come with springs lower 
blooming bi irds eges hatching, baby turtle 
and tadpx and planting a garden. 


FOR GRADES 4-6 





) Bicycle Safety Skills. Many youngsters w 
be ridings yicycles for the first time tl 
spring. The powerful teaching impact of t! 
film will help them gain safe mastery. 

The Easter Season. We explore the cultural 
background of Eastertime, comparing ori; 
of our istoms with those of other land 
the meaning of Easter eggs, rabbits, and 


bright colors 


Gorden Piants ond How Lenni Grow ce pn 





Science). Closeups and t bape e pl i- 
pi urve the elements of gr« th n } t 
Growth of Flowers. (Color Only). Accel 
ed life histories of common, but be tif 
flowers r hown through the ot 
t « ipse photogray 
Seasonal Changes in Trees. | pict i 
rece rd of prowth ; 1 se r c ‘ ‘ 
tree mulates t t e eff 
the se pl fe 





To preview films for purchase esnehiecation we 


MI 


send us a list of the film 

nd tear out this list 
turn “postage Prin l 
r 


< 
the eo to request a cop 
by 
4 


erely 
heci 
ts 


yronet Films, just off the 


subject and 
-for-7 
‘ i 


tai 
conta 


i 
revieu irchase rental 


N's 3 


CORON ET FIL WS 


20 Years of Progress Producing the Finest in 
Dept. 1-359, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 

Please send for purchase 
preview . 
NAME 





Illinois 


Dy, 
ormation on 4 a_—<>»® 


ow maemew ¥ 


= 
iy 


7 ————4 


Educational Films 





films on the 


hecked 


or ci 


rints of those 


ttached list 


L 
consideration 
, 


above. I understand there Scuoot 
is no obligation except for 
return postage. 

Please send me your new ADDRESS 
catalogue of Coronet films, 
just off the press. City 


‘ 
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~ Ayt Appreciation UNIVERSITY 


| OF COLORADO 
Starry Night Bay 


Painted by Vincent van Gogh 
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BETTY BRESSI and he died at the age of thirty- 


hildh 
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even His life was stormy, turbu- 
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lent, and tragic. There was so much 
! aspired to. and he seemed to 
success for his efforts. His 
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a 
™ } , 
Wy uy health was aflected and his inten- 
N NN \ mpber ¢ = ngs on this tions misunderstood by his congre- 
> » u preceded the completion Of gation and his superiors. Vincent | 
N > & - , I | 
N :? Star Nigl [his painting has was no man for half measures. He | « . : ' , : 
N j ' , wa ¢g study and vacation 
> s N cl i all that the artist hoped thrust ' nind. sor nd ee eee 
> s N ; ; : — thrust his whole mind, soul, and pleasures in the majestic Colorado 


find and Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 

| . } . . search and professional adv ance- 
, : , ind swirlin His letters to his brother are the ment. Join Colorado's “Rush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 


s 
A 
‘A 

iZ 
Pa 
. 
; 
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, 
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> ¢ 
; 
' 
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ol l ( all his heart's desire “ 
Alt : . 1959. Choose any of the following 
fy CINOUON = Finally he lounad his answer in sessions or combination of sessions 
symbol- paintir His first efforts vere | to fit your summer plans. 
thy ntence = 1. , | | rc. 6 rc craipor AACA A * 
i nter clumsy but already showed his ine | FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 





s also a dividual stamp. He was able at the | gy, summen SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
Sn Y controled, outset to see, think, and feel IM- |  gymst FIVE-WEEK TERM... . . June 12- July 17 
\ — sition, While tensely and intimately about the | frst Four-weex curRicuLUM 
N \ God! er work often subjects |! painted. He worked I June 22 - July 17 
4 G 5 9 color, care- hard. constan driving himechl FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM . . . . June 29-July 17 
I é l, am ick of pre- His tena oved hin hrough SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
N la | er paintings eive mance of develommest ws the eat | Sea 
summer \N ee c +l gyn gn relipnedveasa eee eee WORKSHOP... ..... July 20 - August 14 
\ Z ae ge b, | (WEEEC RE WES BENE WO USE Ts COUN | coee MSE SE . . . Rip -Aeget? 
zee a — seat _ - ' Distinguished resident and visiting 


\ NS . t a rr Hectively what I he brush strokes bee LTrie im im- faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
\ ted i portant part of he design His ing to graduate and undergraduate 
. : : ’ . _ , : degrees. Full schedule for entering 
. on . il te i“* ive | VY tol freshmen Lectures by renowned 
ivve Sta N t , hile con- complicated and subtle forms scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
ts ‘ au I tne ? 0 was niiuence ; 
} 4 . ‘ Van G n “= oe . by living accommodations in handsome 
> "a (a > \ ( I I his paintn . othe arusts he met in Paris: University Residence Halls. 
até & h several others completed Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, and For Bulletin and More Information 
t } Der i prior te s tra . . - , : . 
ft. : his tragi¢ loulouse-Lautrec. He was aided by Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
( I s considered by many critics the tvpe of sion he saw displave 
; _— = * 1 he saw displayed 3 McKenna Bidg. 


UNIVERSITY OF >. painting. There is a in their work, and alo by ther 
WASHINGTON ‘ eid Sa Une Gauetde oe nplib sie Borne — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


DY critical outlook on his own efforts. | 


Of Special Interest .. ” . ene < : oe Coeeposuon. Itw = late r, alter _ I rene ” BOULDER 
\N neent (as he liked to while living at rles, that he S . , , 
@ EDUCATION: A com- N identify himself) made earlier at reached his peak. Manv of STARRY NIGHT— 


at LAe 





plete curriculum his 


@® HOME ECONOMICS: tempts ‘ pa t tl ni ht SKY he paintings best kre wn today were BY Van Gogh 


A methods workshop used rolling contours and swirling, done during the last three years of . 
on teaching foods and Sy - {ik trees is Dart of } s com- his life (See front cover) 
nutriti aoe , ' | : : ; ; 
urrition ( In “Starry Nigl he in- An interesting point about which Is available in the same beautiful 
e LIBRARIANSHIP: Two . +} : llave. and in so. or could speculate is—what can colors as the original painting, size 
specialized courses, N ints ided small rectangular children ir the elementary school 20 a” x 26',” framed in 2 $18.50, 
ag se of — \ ay ae cba: oe “_r 3” $22.50, unframed $6.50 
i¢ School Library Sys- I ting gain trom see at close hand él- — . ‘ . = 
tems” (First Term) \ the vill yulldit Chis idea of ther the original, hanging in the SCHWIND AND SON 
, Library seme S cali ur shapes not only gives Museum of Modern Art. or a good Box 457, Elyria, Ohio 
nalysis econ , a. , 
— idded inter he painti but reproduction of “Starry Night’? Place your order now. We sell 
1, } hundreds of other reproductions 


. il create re il effect which While they mav not be able to place : 
@ SUMMER FESTIVAL “ ' ‘ Be OS pon for school decoration. Write for 
OF THE ARTS and neeaed in cont {to the moving meaning On some aspects ol Van information. 
recreational fours to S nd cu ! line { the sk The Gogh's life or his ph losophi« al 
Northwest areas 








ae vel pl nt \ in Go h s tech- Strivings to find h s destiny, there 
FULL QUARTER NN niqué n his series of night-sky does come through to the eyes and SQUARE DANCE? 
June 22-Aug. 2! $85.00 \ uintings ood illustration of minds of children a beautiful pic- . 
FIRST TERM: \N persisted and improved on ture. “Starry Night” is an invita- FOLK DANCE? 
June 22-July 22 $62.50 irlie t - 


rts tion to look upward to the sky at 


SECOND TERM: \ | I ent irs, Van Gogh’s night, to compare Vincent's fire- RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 


July 23-Aug. at $62.50 \ is been growl n populari- works of stars to their own view. Official Suppliers to 
NO ADDITIONAL FEES N ' 1s esul exhibitions. a film Perhaps one can say to children: Colleges and City Departments 
6 See | on his life, and new books including “Look at Vincent's painting. (Yes No postage charge—no packing charge 
STUDENTS \ - —_ —_ . a sl : pa BRUSSELS mo orders shipped same day as received—com 
sini salisindian atta : lus { his complete letters. be on a first-name basis with this plete stock of all labels in the field. 
NFORMA 1 WRITE... Mu about the artist Look at the skv he saw: Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


DIRECTOR dea’ ta eel 
man ; the letters he stars ablaze—high up and yet so AMERICAN SQUARES 
M S , ; 
SUMMER QUARTER ‘ I Theo. Vincent's close. Look, yourself, at a winter The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


VERENEY GP WASIINGTON © ainti ur nal that it is or summer sky. Remember other 1161 Broad Street Newark 5. NJ 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON \ ee tn cake hay ale Think about » NJ. 








under- skies you have seen 





vork without some how you feel when you see your 


FREE! This Beavtiful BIG Ilustrated 





ad S led f his life own starry night: look to see how 
WH yy \ ‘ ( 1 . 1Oofr0 °* , ° ‘ 
SG Y rogh was born in 185 n ; ab St: 
QQ MBA : S ' : > im Vi _ ne lelt about his tarry 
Groot-Zund a Dutch Brabant, Night. | 
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F | ms for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ADVENTURES OF A CHIPMUNK 
FAMILY—l11 min.; sound; color 
$120; black and white $60; pur- 
chase; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Shows the activities of a chipmunk 
family from early spring to the begining 
of winter. Primary grades. 


AL IN THE HOSPITAL—22 min.; 
sound; black and white $120; pur- 
chase; distributed by Robert Disraeli 
Films, P.O. Box 343, Cooper Station, 
New York 3. 

As a boy in the hospital, Al becomes 
acquainted with the hospital staff and 
the work they do with other children 
Primary grades. 





CHILDREN IN SPRING—II1 min.; 
sound: color $120; black and white 
$60; purchase; produced by Ency- 
clopaedia_ Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Children, observing the signs of 
spring, enjoy a picnic in the woods, and 
later start a vegetable and flower gar- 
den. Primary grades. 


DANCE YOUR OWN WAY —10 
min.; sound; color $110; purchase; 
produced by University of California, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24. 

Boys and girls move freely to music, 
and discover how easy it is to catch the 
rhythm, and how much fun this activity 
can be. Primary grades. 


DINOSAUR AGE—13 min.; sound; 
color $140; black and white $70; 
purchase; produced by Film As- 
sociates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
Museum workers discover the fossil 
remains of a giant reptile, and then re- 
construct its skeleton. Upper grades. 


DRIVE YOUR BIKE (A New Way 
to Bicycle Safety )—11 min.; sound; 
color $90; black and white $50; pur- 
chase; produced by Sullivan-Bruce 
Productions, 707 S. Brand Blvd., 
Glendale 4, Calif. 

Encourages boys and girls to learn 
the “rules of the road” in the interest of 
bicycle safety, with automobile driving 
as the goal. Middle and upper grades. 


GALLANT LITTLE TAILOR—10 
min.; sound; black and white $50; 
distributed by Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 13 East 37th St... New York 16. 

This silhouette film, designed and ani- 
mated by Lotte Reiniger, presents the 
tale of the little tailor who captured 
the giants. Primary grades. 


GERMANY: PEOPLE OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WEST—I7 min.; sound; 
color $180; black and white $90; 
purchase; produced by Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, JI. 


Shows the people and regions of post- 
war western Germany, from the alpine 


region in the South, with its small farms, 
craftsmen, and shepherds, to the plains 
and industrial regions. Middle and up- 
per grades. 


I'VE BEEN THERE IN A BOOK— 
16 min.; sound; color $150; pur- 
chase; produced by Carroll Barnes 
Productions, Three Rivers, Calif. 
Explores how children can interpret 
and recreate from the books they read. 
Two boys use their own back-yard acres, 
mountains, and streams to interpret 
their reactions to a reading experience 


Middle grades. 


JOURNEY IN FRANCE—16 min.: 
sound; color $150; black and white 
$75; purchase; produced by Chur- 
chill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38. 

Two youngsters travel with their 
family on a barge along the rivers and 
canals from Marseille to Strasbourg 
Upper grades. 


OUR POLICEMEN—10 min.; sound; 
color $100; black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

Depicts the activities of two friendly 
policemen in a radio patrol car during 
a day on their beat. Primary grades. 


OUR SENSES: WHAT THEY DO 
FOR US—I11 min.; sound; color 
$120; black and white $60; pur- 
chase; produced by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Live photography and animation are 
combined to show us how the five senses 
work. Pictures show proper care of eyes 
and ears, and ways to handle defects. 
Middle and upper grades. 


SERVICE STATION — 11 min.: 
sound; color $110; purchase; pro- 
duced by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Accompanies the Rochester Occupa- 
tional Reading Series unit on gas ser- 
vice stations, published by the Syracuse 
University Press. Primary and middle 
grades, 


TEMBO, THE BABY ELEPHANT— 
10 min.; sound; color $100; pur- 
chase; produced by Arthur Barr 
Productions, 1265 Breese Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

An excellent study of the African ele- 
phant. We watch Tembo nurse, the ele- 
phant herd feeding and drinking at the 
river, and see the living habits of the 
herd. Primary grades. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD—11 min.; sound; col- 
or $120; black and white $60; pur- 
chase; produced by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Briefly 
that of the past. Surveys modern meth- 
ods of transportation. Upper grad 


compares travel today with 
cs, 


WONDER OF OUR BODY—12 min.; 
sound; color $105; black and white 
$55; purchase; produced by Moody 
Institute of Science, 11428 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
Uncle Bob shows the neighborhood 
boys how the various parts of our bodies 
function. Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 











SECOND TERM 
June 15 - July 18 <2 July 20 - August 22 


FIRST TERM 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


with emphasis on 














ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
914 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Spearfish, South Dakota 
SUMMER COLLEGE IN THE MOUNTAIN VACATIONLAND OF THE WEST 
1. Practical Courses to meet needs of elementary and secondary tea hers 
2. Costs . Tuition, Fees, Board, Room . . . $145.00 per five week term. 
3. Individual Recreation . . . Stimulating Professional Experiences 
First Term . . . June 8—July 10 Second Term . . . July 13—August 14 
Workshop Program August |5—26 
For additional information and souvenir catalog write 


Russell E. Jonas, President, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 











BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 


graduate levels 
EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 


Six semester hours credit may be earned in each of the five-week sessions 
FIRST TERM—JUNE 8 to JULY I! SECOND TERM—JULY 13 to AUGUST I5 
For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Dept. |, PEORIA, ILL. 


PRPS SUMMER SESSIONS 
De‘Paul 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
UNIVERSITY 











LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES + MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION « MANY WORKSHOPS 7 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers 
at_ DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many aivantages 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dutes 


Director of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 4, iI! 











FELTBOARDS and CUT-OUTS 
Teaching is lore Effective with 


THIS POPULAR TEACHING DEVICE 


VISUALBOARDS are available in various sizes 
of sturdy wood and metal construction. Fitte 
backs. They can be used on any table o 
attractive colors, made of finest wool felt available 

THE WIDE VARIETY of standard felt CUT-OUTS udes 
ALPHABET, NUMBERS, FRACTIONAL PARTS 
STORIES, and numerous sets made up especially for the teaching of a variety of specif n 
ranging from number concepts to prepositions and verb forms. Use Coupon to Request Iilustrated Booklet 


VISUAL Se 


VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO., 835 S. State St., Caro, Michiga 
Please send me information about VISUALBOARDS & FELT CUT-OUTS 


















N 
COMPANY School 
835 S. State St., Caro, Michigan — ms aes waad 
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TWO EUROPEAN 
SUMMER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 








Evropean Art & 
Music Program 


40 days Study Tour through 8 
ountries. 10 day study session on 
Art, Music ond History in Vienno 


7? days relaxation Solzkammer 


gut mountoin crea. 9 Evropeon 


Festivels. Towr emphasis on ort 


and music 

June 28. 
SAS Air Line 

deadiine April 15 


$1235. 


Soiling: SS Ryr 


Return flight 


dom 


Application 
All inclusive price 


Salzburg 

Study Tour 
13 days of lects 
28 


of Se tburg 


es and seminors 
days Study Tour through 6 
es. Faculty of University 


vites scholors ond 


students from Europe and US to 
discuss EUROPE THINKING 
REATING AND GROWING 
from a Christion point of view 
Salzburg Festival included 

Sailing: SS Ryndom, June 28 
Application deadline: April 15 

ail inclusive price: $890 














Please return this coupon 
for free brochure. 


The INSTITUTE of 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1 





Chec& progrom interested in 


Solzburg Study Tour 


Art-Music Program 








—TRAVEL and EARN— 


| COLLEGE CREDI 
r of 1959, Western I 
Nat I 
| A ! A 
| 
North America 
‘ ! ‘ IB 
‘ M I 
4 ' 4 
\ 5 5 ar 
' 
Latin America 
I 
4 : Air) 
Europe 
‘ Air 
‘ t Alr 
: r ~ rm (Atr) 
Round-the-Worid 
Nort Rout Air 
For further information write A. 8 Roberts, 
Deot. E, Western Hiinois University, Macomb, ti 














CATALOG! 


Complete handicraft Proj- 





= paosects » 
“= MATERIALS 


ect Kits with all necessary 

materials and easy instructions! Per- 
fect for Teachers, Scout groups, Clubs, Orgonizo- 
tions. Kits as low os 15¢ each! Make and sell 
beautiful corsages, party favors, place cards, etc. 
Ideas for year-around use! Postcard brings you 
FREE colorful Catalog. Write TODAY! 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS, INC. 
APPLE HILL, WINSTED 16, CONNECTICUT 
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Books for Ch 


. 


ildren 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Helen D. Olds, who has written books 
for older children, has tried her hand 


very successfully at a story for the 
youngest. The Silver Button. illus- 
trated by Harold Berson (Knopf; 
$2.50). is about a six-year-old bey, 


Stevie, who was afraid to walk to school 
When his sister gave him a 
he 


own 


by himself 
for discov- 
was really 
Children will enjoy this 


attractive il- 


button courage, 
that it 
all 


easy-to-read 


silver 


ered his eour- 


age alter 
with its 
4-6. 


story 
lustrations. Ages 
Books of eliquette for the youngest 
are rare. What Do You Say, Dear? A 
Book of Manners for All Occasions. 
by Sesvle Joslin, pictures by 
Maurice Sendak (‘ William Scott; $2.75), 
belongs on the shelf with Munro Leaf's 
Manners Be Fun. Its 
questions will make children laugh, and 


with 


Can ridiculous 


in laughing, they will remember the 
lesson. For instance, just suppose you 
were outside the castle picking dande- 
lions and a fierce dragon appeared. 
Then a brave knight galloped up and 


dragon's head would 


eut off the What 
you say, dear’ “Thank you very much.” 


The pictures are enchanting. Ages 6-9. 


There have been many, many stories 
sbout St. Francis, but none, | think, 
more charming in both story and pic- 
tures than The Apprentice and the 
Prise, written and illustrated by Janice 
Holland (Vanguard; $2.75). Carlo was 
in apprentice to one of the greatest 
sculptors in Italy. There was great ex- 


citement when a prize was offered by 
the ot Assisi to the 
Saint's three-hundredth birthday. Carlo 


town celebrate 


didn't win a prize, but found that there 
kinds of All 
to read. 


are Victories. ages, 


many 


asy 


books 
Barbara 


beautiful picture have 
made old 


illustrator 


Two 
stories. 
of 
from 
Chanticleer 


been from 


Looney, many lovely 
books, 
Canterbury 
the Fox 

perfectly gorgeous illustrations for this 
fable of the proud cock and the wily 
flattered Bright colors 


drawings. Ages 4-8. 


has adapted Chaucer's 
Tales 


Crowell: 


and 


$3.00), and made 


fox who him. 


Vigorous 





aw 


ee ee 





When | was a youngster, one of my 
mother’s pet sayings was “He who tries 
to please everybody pleases nobody.” 
And so it was with particular delight 
that I found The Man, the Boy, and 
the Donkey retold and _ illustrated 
by Katherine Evans (Albert Whitman; 


$2.25), an amusing text telling about 
Papa Boni and his son Peter taking 
the donkey to the fair to sell and of the 
leading 


comments along the way. io 
their carrying the donkey. Very gay 
pictures. Ages 5-7. 

Another adventure of Harry, the 


Dirty Dog, No Roses for Harry, by 
Gene Zion with pictures by Margaret 
Bloy Graham (Harper; will 
please children partly because they love 


like 


$2.50). 


Harry and partly because often, 





rec eived a 


themselves, he present he 
disliked, and unlike them, found a way 
of getting rid of it. Grandma knitted 
him a sweater with a pattern of roses. 
No self-respecting doz would wear it. 
\ bird solved his problem in a most 


surprising way. Ages 4-8. 

I can't expect everybody to love 
folk tales the way I do, but it seems 
to me that everybody will enjoy the 
eight French-Canadian fairy tales in 


The Golden Phoenix, written down by 
C. M. Barbeau and retold by Michael 
Hornyansky with interesting  illustra- 
tions by Arthur Price (Henry Z. Walck; 
$3.00). In some of these tales you will 
find a similarity folk from 
other lands but most of them are quite 
Beautifully designed 
black white. A 
the shelf. 


to tales 
in plot. 

in 
to 


original 
illustrated 
fine addition 


Ages 8-12. 


folk-tale 


and 


Haiti is not often the background for 
our children’s But Willis 
Lindquist has told a very exciting ad- 
venture story for the middle-grade pu- 
pils. It is The Red Drum’s Warning, 
illustrated by Harper Johnson ( Whittle- 
House; Kit Standish, an 
living on a plantation, 


stories. now 


sey $2.75). 
American boy 
has a native friend, Teebo, who helps 
him during an uprising against the 


whites. Ages 8-12. 


“An archeologist is very much like 
the detective who comes along after a 
crime has been committed and must 
take whatever clues he can find to solve 
his Thus speaks the author in 
Digging into Yesterday, Estelle 
Friedman with illustrations by Leonard 
Fisher (Putnam; $2.95). This inter- 
esting titie tells what the book is about, 
the life of ancient found 
by archeologists. Very interestingly and 
simply told. Index and glossary at end. 
Ages 10-14. 


case.” 
by 


peoples as 


See page 102 for addresses of these publishers, 
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WHEATON 


SUMMER 
= IM BAST 


BALANCED OFFERINGS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 








Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 39 IN 


WHEATON COLLEGE © Wheaten, Illinois 


E 
, 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses, offered in all 
fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and 
teachers’ “points” for profes- 














sional advancement. Sessions 
include special conferences 
and workshops. Enjoy a de- 


lightful summer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-23 write to: 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 








UNIVERSITY OF OSLO'S 


Twelfth international Summer School 
Six weeks, July 2—August 13, 1959 
(au ee in English) 


Art, History, Language " of Nor 
way. Norwegia } n I Political and Soci 
Institutior Housing and T Planning, Internatior 
al Relat s Norwegia I stiomal System for 

t at al Tea rs Inst bers. Physical Fd 


ation in Scandinavia for Physical FE ation Teachers 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo Summer School, 
Northfield. Minn. 


Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


AT 


Colorado 
College 


June 15—August 7 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program Specialized offerings in 
Education (June 15 - July 10, 
July 13 - August 7) Classwork 
organized for in-service teachers 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 


Unexcelled opportunities for Recreation 


Please send Summer Session Cata- | 


log to... 
| Name | 
| Address | 


City State 
| Sipmpaepidvespaene tenes 








Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


Where Rivers Meet is the story of 
how great rivers—the winding Missis- 
sippi, the beautiful Ohio, the long, 
muddy Missouri—helped to name a 
great nation. According to the authors, 
Marjorie Ann Banks and Edith S. Me- 
Call, this is the story of the lands to 
which the rivers lead. Most of all, how- 
ever, it is a story of people—Indians, 
explorers, traders, trappers, and the 
farmers and businessmen who followed 
them. Dramatic ally told, the story 
moves through five periods of time, be- 
ginning with De Soto and continuing 
to the present. It is so expertly organ- 
ized that the reader takes the centuries 
in his stride without losing interest or 
continuity. Children who read this book 
will experience a thrilling, educational 
journey (Benefic Press; $2.40). 


Who can predict what influence the 
biographies of our great men and wo- 
men in American history will exert up- 
on the lives of young readers? The 
“Piper Books,” which include the biog- 
raphies of Horace Mann by Cecile 
Pepin Edwards, Juan Ponce de Leon by 
Bernadine Bailey, John Smith by 
Miriam Mason, Benjamin Franklin by 
John Tottle, and Sam Houston by 
Joseph Olgin (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; $1.56 each), make it possible for 
impressionable middle-graders to note 
the outstanding characteristics of our 
“greats” and challenge them to emulate 
these traits in their own lives. The 
stories are particularly appealing be- 
cause equal emphasis is given to both 
the childhood and the later life of each 
man. The voc abulary count is low and 


the interest level is high enough to 
make it possible for slow-moving jun- 
ior high groups to use them. I am con- 
vinced that this series will be a very 
popular one, 


Available in the “Develepmental Sei- 
ence Series” is a delightful book for 
second-graders. Thinking About Sci- 
ence, by Austin D. Bond, Guy L. Bond, 
Theodore Clymer, and Kate Bell, pre- 
sents some excellent material in narra- 
tive form for this age group. There are 
units and experiments on suc h topics 
as “Things That Help Us Work,” 
“Trees We Like.” “Water and Air.” 
“Earth, Moon and Stars,” “Magnets and 
Wires.” The Teacher's Edition gives 
suggestions for each unit, and a list of 
pertinent books and 
films (Lyons & Carnahan; $1.65). 


supplementary 


As all teachers know, there is a 
trend, at present, toward the use of 
supplementary material to enrich the 
textbook presentation in social studies. 
The popular “Social Learning Series” 
books (Charles Scribner's Sons; $1.48 
each) are among the supplementary 
materials now available. The latest ad- 
dition to this series, Frozen Foods— 
From Field to Freezer. by Marie 
Elizabeth Smith, brings to children a 
detailed picture of the sequence of 
events that take place in bringing lima 
beans from the field to the retail food 
market. The illustrations are colorful. 
The vocabulary is simple. The book 
will serve as a social studies supple- 
ment or as independent “free-reading” 


material. 


Professional Books 


Problem solving calls to the teach- 
ers mind more than “story” problems 
in arithmetic. Problem solving may in- 
volve the child who is worrying about 
a present for his mother; it may refer 
to the adjustment of a child who is a 
newcomer in his classroom; it may 
mean a simple choice of food in the 
cafeteria; or it may be the planning 
of a party. This monograph, Improv- 
ing Children’s Facility in Problem 
Solving. No. 16 of the series, “Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching,” edited by 
Alice Miel (Columbia University; 
$1.00), presents many examples of how 
children are obtaining competent y in 
problem solving, the process of identi- 
fying, clarifying, collecting data, de- 
termining possible solutions, evaluating 
these solutions, and then successfully 
putting these solutions into action. The 
teacher must understand children, know 
how they learn, and realize what can 
be expected at various levels of devel- 
opment. Projects; experimentation; 
many and varied materials, such as 
films, crafts, or a science table, form a 
reservoir within the classroom for 
problem-solving activities. The author 
concludes that problem solving can be 


developed in children if we accept 
problematical situations in the class- 
room as learning experiences and if we 
direct solving efforts into constructive 
channels, and if we are patient and ap- 
praise our efforts critically. 


What are the characteristics of a 
good music program for the young 
child? Florence Ray, author of Sing- 
ing Days of Childhood, thinks that it 
should develop a child's singing voice. 
give him a broad repertory of songs. 
encourage free and spontaneous inter- 
pretations, and develop joy in singing. 
If you agree, you'll find this collection 
to be a storehouse of songs, poems, 
finger plays, and rhythms which will 
help you to achieve your goals. Here is 
a collection which a primary teacher 
has developed through the years. The 
songs are fresh, and charming. They 
concern such appealing subjects as a 
birthday cake, a cooky jar, new shoes, 
a new puppy, playing teacher, bedtime 
stories, a fuzzy caterpillar, an elephant 
bath—over 100 in all. I hope that you 
will all have an opportunity to exam- 
ine this fascinating collection (T. 5. 
Denison & Co.; $4.95). 


See page 102 for addresses of these publishers. 


















A NEW ERA 
IN PICTURE 
PROJECTION 





Magnified view of the more than a 
million lenses on each Radiant “lenticu- 
lar’ screen surface—lenses that concen- 
trate and reflect light with greatest 
brilliance over widest viewing area. 








Tt od 5 ij 1. E 











Radi “Bducatar” 


Screen 
Model WEDO, with Stretch 
Bar and Optiglow lenticular 


surface. 
i 
a 


Exclusive 
iont 


Stretch Bor 
keeps surface 
flot and tout 





" 
















Radiant 
Franchised 

S available exclusively through 
Dealer Radiant Franchised Dealers 


RADIANT 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp 


P.O. BOX 5640+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













RADIANT 


FOR LIGHTED AS WELL 
AS DARKENED ROOMS 


A new reflective surface that is in effect 
a complete sheet of lenses—optically 
engineered to control reflection com- 
pletely. Provides greater brilliance, 
increased clarity, improved color— 
over greater viewing area. Extremely 
effective for projecting in darkered 
rooms or even lighted rooms where 
no extreme or unusual lighting con- 
ditions exist. 


thenew I anticular 
ROLL-UP WALL SCREEN 


with exclusive STRETCH-BAR char 
makes possible an instant flat, taut 
surface. Now, when not in use, 
Lenticular Screen can be rolled up 
Radiant “Educator” Optiglow Lentic- 
ular Surface is washable as well as 
fungus and flame-proot. Available in 
10” x 40” or 50” x 50”, 


Also Available “‘Lenticular’’ 
Portable TRIPOD SCREENS 




















The Radiant 

Educator is now 
available n 

-_ 

Tripod models 

choice of tw € 

ticular surfaces 

nial nd 

¥ ” © Amare 
Optiglow ‘ | 

well os Vyr 

Flect Beaded t » —_E 
meet vory ) pr o i ae 
ection eeds 


r—-——_—_-_--_---!-;--S- et 


Radiant Monufacturing Corp. !-39 | 


P. O. BOX 5640 CHICAGO 89, ILLINOIS | 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Fill out coupon and n for free booklet 
The Miracle of Lenticular $ 

details on Radiant Lenticc 


Name 


Addres 


; Screens. 
L 


et 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 
Use paper dolls or magazine 

figures to give practice in num- 
ber matching. On the front of a 
pair of figures (two girls, boy 
and girl, mother and father, 
grandma and grandpa, and so on), 
write the same number. Each pair 
has a different number. Mix up 
the dolls and put all together 
in a box. In free time a child 
can pair up the dolls, making 
sure that the numbers match. 


GRADE 2 
LANGUAGE 


To give help with phrases, play "Where Is the Red 
Ball?" Each child suggests a place where it might 
be found, such as under the table, by the chair, 
in the corner, beyond the fence. Prepare a flash 
card for each phrase, illustrating it on the back. 
Two children can play in pairs. One holds up the 
card. As the other answers he checks by looking 
at the picture. Claudine Swycaffer 











READING 


To give practice in alphabeti-e 
cal arrangement, write word pairs 
from the reading lesson, each 
word of the pair starting with 
the same letter. Call on a pu- 
pil and say, "If you were looking 
up the first word in the diction- 
ary, in what direction would you 
go to find the second word, back 
farther, or in front of the 
first word?" Good quick drill. 


GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 


A creative writing idea--de- 
velop a tall-tale character along 
the lines of John Henry and Paul 
Bunyan. Discuss a name, how he 
looks, what he might wear, where 
he lives (probably your own lo- 
cality). Then each one writes a 
tall tale about him. Make a class 
book of the stories, duplicating 
a copy for everyone. 
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GRADE 1 
READING 


Use a hand puppet, paper-bag 
puppet, or simple marionette to 
Stimulate reading. Have the 
class choose a name. The puppet 
"teaches" the reading lesson. He 
pronounces new words, and calls 
on pupils. He asks questions 
and gives page numbers. In drill 
activities, children manipulate 
the puppet and use his voice to 
answer. Isidore Olshever 





GRADE 3 
SPELLING 


When reviewing several weeks 
of words, suggest that children a 
classify them and study a group Bfclelohalela 
at a time. For example--the oe Se 
spring classification might in- swim 
clude bird, flower, tree, warm, -Tietala 
rain, sunshine, and so on. Of 4 te 
course there will be an odds and basebal 
ends section but it is surpris- 7 bdt 
ing how many can be grouped under “3 glove 
general headings. ” 








GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 





Use some research activities 
to give practice in writing prope 
er names. With such source mae 
terials as World Almanac or an 
encyclopedia, have pupils list 
the ten largest cities in the 
U.S.; in the world; the five highe 
est mountains; the longest rive 
ers; or any groups that will have 
meaning in the class's social 
Studies. 
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GRADES 7-8 
SPELLING 





Some day for a quick spelling 
quiz, ask each child to list on 
paper 15 words of six letters 
or more, all beginning with B baat 
(or any letter). Checking is easy bec eyt 
--pupils use their class dic- Gackt 
tionaries to mark either their bet 
own or their neighbor's paper. Geagieht 











Every Child’s 
Reading Needs 


Are 


CECELIA L. CAVANAUGH 
Teacher, Third Grade 


Memorial Park School 
Euclid, Ohio 


ROBABLY in the elementary grades more time 
P is spent on the teaching of reading than on 
anything else; but still we do not succeed with 
every child and we wonder whether our suc- 
cesses are at the level they could be, or whether 
we are doing as well as we should with the 
gifted children. 

No matter how children are grouped there 
will be problems. Differences requiring individu- 
al teaching will be present within the group. 
Experimenting with different procedures in the 
classroom and then evaluating and comparing 
the results can bring about improvements and 
new discoveries. 

Some of the problems and differences recent- 
ly experienced by the writer at third-grade level 
using the three-group plan are not uncommon 
to teachers of reading. The low reading group 
had two girls with I.Q.’s of 120 and 121. 
Neither progressed according to her abilities. In 
the same group each boy had a special problem. 
In some cases the very fact that he was in the 
slow group aggravated his problem, due to 
home pressure. In the high reading group, two 
gifted children were so advanced that the work 
bored them and the display of their superior 
abilities stirred resentment among the ones in 
their reading group. 

Reasoning that a program of differentiation 
_of instruction in reading might help with some 
‘of the problems, the writer, with her principal, 
Donald Farrar, planned and used an experi- 
mental individualized program in reading at 
third-grade level at Memorial Park School in 
Euclid, Ohio, during 1957-58. 

Our aim was to provide a reading program as 
free as possible from pressure, discipline, and 
rigid teaching procedures. Since one of the 
chief goals of reading instruction is to prepare 
the child for living in a democratic society, auto- 
cratic teaching is being replaced by techniques 
of educational guidance, such as recognition of 
individual and group interests and needs, em- 
phasis on meaning and critical interpretation, 
and caring for individual differences. 

We planned to: 

1. Work with each individual child long 
enough to understand his particular difficulties 
and needs and then provide adequate guidance 
and instruction in the light of our discoveries. 

2. Teach the pupils techniques of learning 
to read by themselves and to become competent 

in helping each other. 

3. Encourage much individualism in the 
choice of reading material and allow time for 
free reading and the sharing of the information, 
conclusions, and outcomes. 

4. Develop grouping through recognition of 
individual needs and interests in a program of 
differentiation of instruction. 


nique 


5. Develop good rapport between teacher and 
pupils, 
6. Accomplish aims implicit in the procedures 


which follow. 


Procedures 


Step I.—Learn something about the interests, 
needs, and abilities of each child. 

1. Provide a discussion period for the pupils 
to talk about their hobbies and interests. 

2. Encourage a display for motivation. 

3. List their interests and provide library 
books at various levels of diffic ulty. 

4. Allow free choice of these books with some 
guidance in respect to difficulty of material. 

5. Continue free reading for two or three 
weeks. 

6. Hear each child read individually each day 
to learn something about his needs, difficulties, 
or problems. 

7. Learn something about the ability of each 
child through his oral reading, tests, and ob- 
servation. 

8. Begin to teach needed skills in small 
groups or to the entire class. 

9. Continually develop a vocabulary by hav- 
ing the children list for word study each day a 


few new words they meet. 


Step I1.—Use easy supplementary readers be- 


fore beginning the basic series. 

1. Sometime during the third or fourth week 
introduce several easy supplementary readers. 

2. Allow each child to choose the reader he 
wishes, with some guidance as to difficulty. 

3. Encourage the reading of most of the sto- 
ries in the book but do not force this issue. 

+. Hear each child read to you privately, at 


least every othe: day Continued on page 106, 





To Help Children Attack New Words 





Work out new words by: 

1. Looking at beginnings. 
bin baby th in thank 

2. Looking at endings. 

old in bold ine in pine 

Thinking of the root word. 

write in writing 

4. Finding little words in big 


words. 
barn and yard in barnyard 


w 





5. Looking for helpful parts. 
fish er man ex er cise 











Work out new words by: 


1. Seeing if it looks like a 
word you know. 
silk—milk thread—bread 





2. Seeing smail words in 
larger words. 
many stair candy 
3. Seeing sounds or blends 


that you know. 
flax moth thread plant 


4. Using picture clues. 


5. Using context clues. 
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FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS 


‘THEN you read about reflection in the De- M if : Obj 
\ cember issue of THe Instructor, you saw agni ying jects 
the printed page by reflected light. The image 


that formed in your eyes, however, was the re- : so : 
Another simple activity with refrac- 






sult of refraction. This characteristic bending Vasa lon tion involves the apparent magnifica- 
of light as it passes from one medium into an- tion by curved surfaces. Put a pencil 
other is the basis for most of our optical in- orry, in an olive jar nearly full of water. 
struments and for many natural phenomena Notice how the submerged portion of 


such as rainbows. Much about refraction is be- her can 
yond the comprehension of youngsters, but him out of his 


many activities with refraction are as simple 
as they are interesting. does the appearance of the pencil 


. 3 change? Children can put many ob- 
A wire loop with awaterbub- . ° pet, 4 
jects in olive jars of different sizes and 


ble makes a simple magnifier. : oS pyeigs 
diameters. Their fingers dipped into 


Bent Rays the jars will appear enlarged. The 


smaller the diameter of the jar, the greater will be the mag- 


the pencil appears offset and enlarged. 
Try the same thing with a bottle that 
is rectangular in cross section. How 


nification. By experimenting with water-filled containers of 


Whenever light rays pass from one medium various shapes, children will learn that certain shapes en- 
into another, such as from water into air, or large objects, while others have little effect on the size. 
from air into water, they bend. Place a coin in Fill an olive jar with water, screw the cover on tightly, and 
an empty shallow dish. Lower your head until look through the glass at nearby Continued on page 100) 


the coin is just invisible over the rim of the dish. 
Ask someone to add water. The coin is suddenly 
visible. The coin in the empty dish was invisi- 
ble becaust light trom the coin could not bend lenses 
around the rim. When the dish had water, 


howeve A heht took the following paths as well 


When sufficient interest and activity have been prompted, 


* ‘ A vf > let the children investigate lenses of various sizes and shapes. 

“_ nN \ li OT A hand magnifier should be a part of the equipment of every 
ee elementary classroom. Let the children look at many objects 

| with a magnifier. Nearby objects will appear enlarged and 

_ right side up. Distant objects will appear small and inverted. 





By looking at a piece of screen or a sheet of ruled paper, a 
child can tell how much his magnifier seems to enlarge 


as many other paths). The light just skimming ad : ‘ 
rece things. The spaces between the wires, or the distance be- 
over the dish’s edge seems to be coming troma , ; ‘ . . 99 
higher than it iy 3 tween lines, will provide a comparison, even though “twice,” 
coin niche! la reany Is, 6 99 «8 ; 99 

half,” “one-third,” and so on, are not yet understood. 


For primary children, an explanation of this a ie R 
Children can make their own magnifiers by wrapping a 





simple refraction may be ( nf ; ‘ : : 
thin wire around a 10-penny or a 16-penny nail, then catch- 
> ing a drop of water from a faucet in the wire loop. Small 
\ oe children may need help in making their loops, but once 
ae => made they can finish their magnifiers. Let each child look 
sane a at small objects through his water drop to see how it mag- 
ate nifies. If #20 or larger wire is used, you can sometimes touch 





the edge of the lens with your fingertips and pull away 


Light rays move through air in a straight line. 
enough water to make a concave lens that will make things 


When light rays pass from water into air, they 
bend. The coin appears higher than it is. look smaller. (Continued on page 100) 
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Refraction © 


FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


Ww children have reached the point of wanting to 
know why light does certain things, some simple ex- 
periences will help to show them. Primary scientists are 
content to look at a coin in a pan, or at a nail in a tie 
box, but the path of the light can be shown to juniors. 


Path of Light 


To an aquarium half-full of water add a tea- 
spoon of milk. Cover the lens of a hand mag- 
nifier with a piece of black paper that has a 
4%” hole in its center. Darken the room and 
shine a flashlight through this hole into the 
aquarium from various angles. Clap two erasers 
together near the beam of light and the chalk 
dust in the air will help to show the beam be- 
fore it enters the water. The milk particles in 
the water will show its path in water. In this 
way children can see how a beam of light actu- 
ally bends when it enters or leaves a medium, 
helping them to understand why they could 
see a coin that was invisible before water was 


poured into the dish. 


Images on a Screen 


The use of lenses in simple optical instru- 
ments can be shown to junior scientists. After 
they have used a hand magnifier to make nearby 
objects seem larger and upright, and distant 
objects seem small and inverted, they can ex- 
periment with images on a screen 

Give a pupil a sheet of paper and a magni- 
fier. Have him stand on the side of the room 
opposite the windows. If he holds the magnifier 
between the paper and the windows, and moves 
the lens toward and away from the paper, he 
will soon see a sharp image of the windows 
form on the paper. Try this with lenses of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. Do all convex lenses 
(thicker at the center than at the edges) make 
clearly visible images on the paper “screen”? 
Do concave lenses (thicker at the edges than at 
the center) do the same? Are the images made 
by convex lenses right side up or upside down? 

“Now darken the room and bring the magni- 
fier close to a light source such as a candle. Can 
the candle be focused on a paper screen so that 
its image is upside down, but larger than the 
candle itself? This is the principle of the pro- 
jector. A projector has a convex lens and a 
strongly illuminated slide or piece of film that 
is projected onto a screen just as the image of 


the candle was projected on- 
to the paper. 

Perhaps an interested stu- 
dent could make a workable 
projector from a wooden or 
metal box, a light bulb, a 
piece of frosted glass on 
which could be made some 
black ink drawings, and a 
convex lens. Lenses of vari- 
ous sizes, or assorted pack- 
ages of lenses, can be purchased inexpensively 
from companies such as the Edmund Scientific 
Company, Barrington, New Jersey. 


Telescopes 


Two convex lenses can also be used to make a 
simple refracting astronomical telescope. (An 
astronomical telescope inverts the image; a ter- 
restrial telescope shows it right side up.) To 
show the principle of an astronomical telescope, 
fasten a magnifier to a block of wood so the 
lens will remain upright as the block is slid 
along a table. Fasten a piece of cardboard hold- 
ing a waxed-paper screen to another block. 
Arrange the two blocks so that the magnifier 
focuses a distant object on the screen. This 
distance from lens to screen is called the focal 
length of the lens. 

Now let a pupil on the opposite side of the 
screen from the lens use a hand lens to magnify 
what he sees on the screen. With his small mag- 
nifer in position to enlarge what he sees on the 
screen, move the screen out of the way. He 
still sees a clear image. It is upside down and 
enlarged. The screen helps to show the image 
formed by the front or objective lens of the 
telescope. The eyepiece magnifies the image 
formed by the objective. 
in inexpensive kits or 


Lenses obtainable 


pac kages ol assorted lenses see address above 
can often be combined to make a 10- or more 
power telescope. At the right is a disassembled 
cardboard-tube telescope made by cementing 
the objective in place at one end of a paper- 
towel core, and positioning the eyepiece in a 
cork that fitted the drawtube at the other end. 
To make such a simple inverting telescope, 
get two convex lenses, one of which has a long- 


AME’ BO 10k DED TaD 
FRANK, DO YOUR DESD ASD BOB WILL BB GLADS 


A glass rod held over a line of words in- 
verts the type. Notice how do, deed, Bob, 


and be appear to be right side up. 





er focal length than the other, and two card- 
board tubes from inside paper-towel rolls 
Neither lens should be larger in diameter than 
the tube. Hold the shorter focal-length lens 
close to your eye and the other several inches 
in front of the same eye while looking at a dis- 
tant object. Move the objective (farther lens 
slowly toward and away from the eyepiece un- 
til the distant object is seen clearly. Make th 
telescope tube 4%” shorter than this distance 
between lenses. 

Cement the objective firmly inside one end 
of the tube. (Cardboard rings cemented on 
either side of the lens will help to hold it in 
position.) Cut a 3” section from the second 
tube. Cut from this piece a 3/16” strip for its 
entire length. Tape the tube closed again. It 
will now be smaller in diameter than the long 
one and will slip easily inside it. This is a 
drawtube to hold the eyepiece. Fasten the eye- 
piece in place, using a cork with a hole in its 
center, or cardboard rings to hold it securely. 

When the telescope is complete, you can look 
at distant objects and see them enlarged and 
inverted. Focus by moving the drawtube back 
and forth until the image is sharp. 

















A cross section drawing showing how the parts 
of a simple telescope should be assembled. 


Fun with Lenses 


A convex lens will focus heat as well a 
light. Set a match in a ball of modeling clay 
and arrange a hand magnifier to focus the sun’s 
rays on the head of the match. The match will 
soon burst into flame 

A convex lens is used in cameras t 
image on film. The image is inverted and smal 
on the film 


ector or the enlarger makes the final pictur 
J 


Another convex lens in the pro 


right side up and large again. You can see | 


the camera works by opening the back of 


empty camera, then (Continued on page 100 
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Pull these out of your 


hat and watch for 
a transformation 
in your classes 


Fas 
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It Doesn’t Seem Possible 


BY A LARGER 


NUMBER, and expressing the divi- 


IVIDING A NUMBER 
sion by means of a fraction, is usually 
presented in fifth grade. Pupils who 
have learned in previous grades that 
‘a number is not contained in a small- 
er number” must now accept the fact 


that a number can be divided by a 
larger number. For example, % of 2 
equals or 2 3 equals 7 In tak- 
ing of 2 we are finding the size of 


one of three equal parts. If a problem 
requires that 2 be divided by 3, the re- 
sult answers the question, “How many 
3’s are there in 2?” Of course, 3 is not 
contained in 2 one time; however 3 is 
in 2, but only % of a time. 
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Children must know that a fraction 
is a part of a whole object or of a 
whole group. They must be able to use 
unit fractions to find an equal part of 
a whole number, such as 2 of 4 is 2, 
or 43 of 12 is 4. In studying the meas- 
urement meaning of fractions by 
counting fractional parts, pupils should 
learn that a multiple fraction is com- 
posed of a number of unit fractions; 


for instance, “4 is made up of % and 


“4 and 4, 

A knowledge of the two reasons for 
division is a second factor which in- 
fluences children’s ability to divide a 
number by a larger number. When a 
child finds % of 6, he divides to find 


1959 






the size of two equal groups; whereas, 
when he finds how many 2’s are in 6, 
he divides to find how many equal 
groups of 2 are contained in 6. 

It helps children to learn why they 
divide. After they have done a prob- 
lem involving division, they are asked, 
“Why did you divide by 2?” 

Sometimes they may answer, “To 
find ¥2 of a certain number,” instead 
of “to find how many 2’s in that num- 
ber’; however, a discussion of the 
meaning of the question aids in the 
correct interpretation of the reason for 
dividing. Eventually, after much prac- 
tice in discriminating between parti- 
tion and (Continued on page 102) 











The Mystery of the Circle 


A CIRCLE IS A CLOSED CURVE such that all of its points are 
the same distance from a point within, called the center. 


(Make three circles of different sizes, using a compass. ) 


Diameter 

Experiments.—Label the center of each circle with the letter 
“o.” Measure the distance across one circle with a straight 
edge. The ruler must pass through “o.”” Measure the distance 
across the same circle at different points. Call attention to the 
fact that the measurement is always the same. Put that figure 
on the board under Circle C. Take a dark crayon and draw 
a line across the circle, telling the class that the line just drawn 
is called the diameter of the circle. Print the word diameter 
above this line. Write the word diameter in front of the 
measurement which appears on the board. Repeat the above 
procedure with the two remaining circles—A and B. 
Conclusions: 

1. The diameter of a circle is the distance across a circle. 

2. The diameter passes through the center of the circle. 

3. The diameter connects opposite points on a circle. 

4. The diameter of a circle divides it into two equal parts. 


Radius 


Ex periments.— Measure the distance from the center of the cir- 
cle “o” to any point on the circle with a straight edge. Repeat 
this measurement, moving the straight edge. Write the number 


of inches on the board directly below (Continued on page 102) 





The Hand Learns 
Quicker Than the Eye 
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It’s All in the Way 
You Look at it 


I EARNING TO ADD AND SUBTRACT BY SETS, special- 


ists agree, is one of the most fundamental con- 
cepts required for the successful study of arithmetic. 
We have experimented in our classes with a tech- 
nique aimed at keeping the children’s interest high 
while they struggle with their initial exposure to sets. 
Our plan is for the teachers to describe and illustrate 
a simple scene and then ask the children a series of 
questions about it. Duplicated material representing 
the elements in the story can be given to each child 
or the group can look at a picture which the teach- 
er has placed on the chalkboard, chart, or flannel- 
board. Here is an example that has been used with 
success at the beginning of the third grade. 
The teacher shows a picture (may be stick figures 
and says: “Tommy took his dog for a walk. He met 
Mary, who was out with her two pet cats. Now let's 
answer some questions about these two children and 
their pets.” 
1. How many children did we name? 
2. How many animals, in all, are with them? 
3. How many children and animals in all? 
4. How many tails in 
all? 


5. How many heads in 


cis 
all? 
6. How many eyes all 
together? Do you have to 
count each eye? Is there 
an easier way? How many 
i we a eyes does each child or an- 
imal have? (Two.) How 


many children and ani- 
mals are there? (Five. 

How can we find out the 
number of eyes all togeth- 
er without counting each 
one? (Continued on page 104, 


A lump of clay with a straight rod imbedded in 


s EACHERS FIND THAT DISCARDED MATERIALS which 
can be cut, folded, glued, colored, or stapled are __ it becomes a sundial that can be placed on a surface 





useful in fixing concepts in arithmetic. 

Milk cartons of all sizes are useful, not only for 
teaching the various units of liquid capacity, but also 
for showing relative proportion, such as, big, bigger, 
biggest ; small, smaller, smallest. Three half-pint car- 
tons with their tops removed, and stapled side by 
side, become a useful place-value pocket. Ice-cream 
or lollipop sticks are good tallies. 

. . Coat Hanger 

A counting device can weeden Beads SO ie 
be made by stringing 
beads on a wire coat- 
hanger bent into a 





side-View 






frame. Use bottle caps, x, 
washers, and toothpicks , 
for counters also. 25> 


that the sun strikes. The position of the sun at vari- 
ous hours may be indicated by chalk marks. 

Each pupil can make his own 
abacus by stringing a set of 
beads or buttons on a cord at- 
tached to a rectangle of card- 
board cut from a large box. ; OP wee 

A counting box canbe made [| | _ ee 
by slipping beads on lengths of ) ea cia 
»y slipping g 
wire and then slipping the ends 
of the wires into slits made in ~~ 
opposite sides of a wooden box. 

An old flannel shirt dyed a dark color can be used 
to cover any type of wood or fiberboard to create a 





= 
™ Hedy 


Card board 





yt Suttons 











flannelboard. (Continued on page 105, 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN’S 
BIRTHDAY 
MARCH 14, 1879 





A BERT leaned back on his pil- 
p low and looked longingly at 


sunshine that poured in 


through the window 


How do you feel this morning 


Albert Hermann Einstein asked 

as he poked his head through the 

qaoorway t h son’s bedroom 
Bet—tet Albert said slowly. 


tarted to talk rather late, 


and now though he was nearly six, 


i spoke hesitantly Can I 
get up today, Fa—the1 ag 
His fathe sat down on the edge 


of the bed N 


till sounds a bit stuffy 


Albert, not yet 


But see—see here, what I| have for 
you Albert’s father pulled a small 
st Vv opiect from his pocket 

it carefully, and 


’ : } as : 
looked at it closely W—what is 


it?” he asked eagerly 

“It’s a compass his father told 
him See that needie? It always 
points to the north.’ 

Albert face flushed with ex 
citement as he turned the compass 
around and around. “But, why? 


What makes it always point north?” 


Science Career Begins 


This was Albert 
with the world of sci- 
enct Che far-off forces that kept 


Einstein’s first 


the need 


steady, no matter how 
little 


From that 


he twisted and turned the 


compass, fascinated him 
time on, science became the most 


important thing in his life. He 


ter question. As 


rs | kee question a 
he grew older, some were so diffi- 
cult that his father and even his 
teachers couldn't answer them. 
Whe n 
about a type of 
algebra 


about it. 


Albert was ten, he heard 
called 


and he asked his engineer 


arithmetic 


uncle 












; e/ 
win 
; ‘ 


Uncle 
He was used to his nephew's con 
Algebra 
he explained, “is a lazy kind of 
arithmetic. When you don't know 

Then 


what x Is 


Jacob was not surprised 


stant flood of questions 


something you call it x 


you try and find out 

Albert 
it was like a puzzle. His uncle gave 
him an algebra book. Albert read 
i until he could 


I he n he 


himself geometry and cal- 


liked that idea. To him, 


it over and over, 
work every problem in it! 
taught 
culus. Although mathematics fas- 


cinated him, languages and recular 


schoolwork had no appeal to this 


Jewish boy who was born on 
March 14, 1879, in Ulm, Germany 

After living in 
Albert Einstein 
in Berne, Switzerland, at the age 
of 22, where he 


patent office. 


several German 
went to live 


cities 


worked in the 


Theories Published 


As he went on with his own stud- 
Ics, he developed theorte new 
ideas about how things are in the 
world and the universe. One of 
Einstein's most famous theories is 
called th Theory of Relativity.” 
The first part of it was given to 
the world in 1905. As a result of 
it, Einstein became a prolessor ol 
physics in several European uni- 
versities. Another part ol his theory 


1015 


was published in 1915, and ever 
since mathematicians and scientists 
have worked with the famous equa- 
tion, E==MC?. This 
energy 1S equivalent to mass multi- 
plied by the light 
light is 
186,000 miles per second. Thus, a 


pound of uranium when converted 


means that 


velocity of 


squared. The speed of 


into nuclear energy would produce 
11,400,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
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seensenninens 


’ The Boy Who Asked 


Questions 


SHIRLEE P. NEWMAN 


Explaining Relativity 


“Relativity” means a “compari- 
Sol ail 


son” —something is being compared 
According to 


Relativity, 


to something els 
Theory of 


“When you are 


the Einstein 
he was saying, 


measuring time or distance, you 


must compare it with something. 
For example, it 1s not right to say 
that a train is traveling 50 miles an 
hour. We must say it is traveling 
50 miles an hour when compared 
with the : 

Picture yourself on a train trav- 
You look 


eround 


eling 50 miles an hou 
out the window on one side. The 
ground is speeding by. But now, 
you cross the aisle, and look out 
the window on the other side The 
train you are in seems to be crawl- 
ing slowly past another train along- 
} 


side it. Now you sit down and look 


at the floor of the train under your 
feet. The train doesn’t seem to be 
moving! 

Which is the real speed of the 
train? Albert “All 


three speeds are right because the 


Einstein said, 
speed of one thine must be com- 
pared with the speed of another.” 
The train is traveling 50 miles an 
hour faster than the ground; five 
miles an hour faster than the other 
moving train; but compared to 
you, it is not moving at all. 

When we try to measure space, 
the arithmetic becomes harder, but 
the idea is the same. The earth re- 
volves around the sun, so we meas- 
ure the speed of the earth in rela- 
tion to the sun. 

In 1932, the Institute for Ad- 
Study at New 


vanced Princeton, 


Jersey, offered Physicist Einstein a 


lifetime professorship. This he later 


accepted when the living and 


working conditions in Germany be- 


came unbearable during World 


War II. 
Applying the Theory 


The scientists who plan today’s 
rockets and Albert 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity as 


satellites use 


a basis for figuring out where and 
how far their missiles will 
And, if 
the moon, a great deal of the trip’s 
success should be credited to the 


little boy who didn’t learn to talk 


Space 


travel. man ever reaches 


until he was about five, but who 
later found science the most excit- 


ng study in the world. 


Reading Sources 


Beard, A. E. S.: Our Foreign-Born 
Citizens (Crowell 
Grades 7-9. 

Bolton, S. K 

Crowell) ; pp. 

Grades 7-9. 


Darrow, F. L 


; pp. 397-407. 


Famous Mi n of Sc t- 
ence 28 3-96 


Masters of Science 
and Invention (Harcourt); pp 
17-26. Grades 8-9. 
Levinger, E. C. E.: Albert Einstein 
Messner). Grades 7-9. 
Reed, W. M.: Stars for Sam (Har- 
court); pp. 178-88. Grades 5-8. 


Related Audio-Visual Aids 


Changes All Around Us (gr. 5-6 
and Your Changing World (¢ 
7-8). “Physical and Chemical 
Changes in Everyday Living Se- 


ries” (filmstrips, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 
Earth and Its Neighbors in Space 
filmstrip, color), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Hosh Geldiniz! (Welcome). How can anyone resist falling in love with a country 
where every occasion has its own poetry of expression? This | have asked myself 
many times since hearing the first musical Hosh Geldiniz on the S.S. Ankara trans- 
porting me from Naples, Italy, to Istanbul, Turkey, for three years of teaching. 
"We commend you to God's care’ were my first words in Turkish. | 
said them as a departing guest after my first evening in a home. My 
hosts responded with the customary, ‘Go smilingly." The ferry gate- 
man, taking my ticket, cheerily remarks, ‘May your day be bright." 
After dark, the policeman ushers me from boat landing to taxi with 
"May all your evenings be auspicious." Aches and pains have been 
soothed with flowers, gifts, and notes saying, ‘May it pass!"’ With 
each dinner or banquet | hear, ‘May it bring you health.’ Few 
major examinations are without "May you have lucidity of mind” 
lettered across the blackboard. These are the friendly words spoken 
in an ancient land which is rapidly becoming a strong modern nation. 


TURKEY TODAY It is absolutely impossible to visu- 
alize the New Republic of Turkey if your mental picture is one of 
Turkish women with faces hidden behind mysterious-looking veils and 
Turkish men wearing baggy trousers and red fezzes. These are no 
more! True, the country is still in a state of transition from the an- 
cient to the modern, but the quaint and unusual are succumbing to 
what is typical in our own everyday Western way of life. 

For example, let us take the home and life of Ahmet and Sevim, a 
boy and girl who live in a four-room apartment in Istanbul. In your 
imagination accept their invitation to tea some afternoon, and join 
the family on the small balcony of their home overlooking the Bos- 
porus. Sip your tea slowly, and help yourself freely to the delicious 
"pasta" which Sevim's mother has prepared. ''Tea’’ is a national in- 
stitution in Turkey. Dinner is not served until between 8:00 and 9:00 
p.m. Instead of turning to television, which Turkish children have not 
experienced as yet, Ahmet and Sevim will not think it strange to sit 
quietly with you on the balcony and watch the sun set over the Bos- 
porus. 

In a city famous for its skyline at sunset, you will undoubtedly ex- 
perience a purple-misted twilight which gently envelops clustered 
masses of shipping already gilded by sunset glow. Then “'slowly by 
slowly," as the Turks say, the tier on tier of windows on the opposite 
shore will turn to burnished gold. At last, with the suddenness which 
marks the onset of night, you will observe a giant ''35"' lighting up 
the hillside far above the arpeggio of lights in the city below. What 
is the meaning of this "35" emblazoned on the velvety blackness? Is 
it a fabulous new product calling for such ingenious advertising? 
Ahmet and Sevim will not permit you to wonder long. The New Re- 
public of Turkey is the proud advertiser, and the product is Inde- 
pendence! The Republic was 35 years old on October 29, !958! And 
thereby hangs one of the most interesting tales in modern history. 


THE GREAT CHANG! If their grandparents did 
not live near them, Ahmet and Sevim would probably learn much 
about Old Turkey from books, or by visiting remote villages where 
customs change more slowly. As it is, they seldom see their grand- 
mother when she is not wearing the charshaf. When she leaves her 
home she always wears it, as she has since childhood. The charshaf is 
a loose long skirt made of heavy silk or cotton, and tied at the waist. 
A long black head-scarf, or pelerin, covers the head and upper part 
of the body. Before the Republic, this scarf also held in place the 
thick black veil which fell over the face Continued on { ‘ 
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but today the scarf is simply pulled tightly across the forehead, 
hooked back of the ears, and fastened tightly under the chin, leaving 
only the face exposed. This apparel still serves its original purpose 
of erasing all lines of femininity, but unlike prerepublic days, the ex- 
posed face reveals whether the person is old or young. 

Ahmet's grandfather can read and write both the old Arabic and 
modern Turkish script. This is because he experienced what is often 
called the Great Change in Turkey. These social reforms were initi- 
ated by President Ataturk following the formation of the Republic. 


NG REFORMS 


it meant to change the entire character of a nation within a few 


Imagine, if you can, what 


years, by changing first from Empire to Republic and then asking the 
entire population to go to school and learn new methods of living 
and dressing, and new methods of learning and thinking. Imagine a 
government's telling its people that the old ways were a hindrance 
to its growth! Then it asked them to separate church and state, out- 
law polygamy, adopt a Western calendar, remove the veil from 
women's faces (gradually emancipating them), and make it illegal 
for men to wear the fez. But it did happen in Turkey! On the whole, 
the reforms were welcomed as a means of building a strong nation. 
As reform followed reform, the people felt they were living in a 
aboratory and taking part in numerous essential experiments. But 
there was one more reform of even great- 
er significance in its effect. This was the 
new alphabet, drawn up by President 
Ataturk and a commission of experts, aft- 
er a newspaper campaign in its behalf. 
As Ahmet's grandfather well remem- 
bers, a new Latin alphabet came into be- 
ing in 1928. Every man and woman up to 
the age of 40, from the prime minister to 
the yogurt seller, had to learn his ABC's. 
Ahmet's grandfather 
President Ataturk himself came to his and 


remembers how 


many other villages in Anatolia (the coun- 
try east of the Bosporus). With a black- 
board and chalk, Ataturk demonstrated 
how easily the new letters could be writ- 
ten and learned. Grandfather remembers 
that at the end of six months everyone 
was required to pass a written and oral 
examination, and received a certificate to 
prove the alphabet had been mastered. 
This new Turkish language was not only 
“purified’’ of many words which had been 
adopted from the Arabs and Iranians, 
along with Arabic script, but was made 
phonetic. It has gradually become “pure 
Turkish,"’ but incorporates many Western 
words: elektrik, telefon, radjo, orijinal, 
telescop, and universite. 





Above: An early Sultan brought tulips to Turkey. 


Right: Cod-liver oil 





Left: Slender minarets aro a familiar sight in Turkey. 


is served with mid-morning lunch. 


Sevim and Ahmet are taught only modern Turkish, which they find 
easy to learn to read and write. Arabic is no longer studied except 
by scholars. Like the charshaf, it will be of only historic interest aft- 
er another generation or two. 


ON SCHOOL DAYS _ Sevim and Ahmet rise at 7:30 
a.m. They wash, and brush their teeth. Six days of the week they put 
on their school uniforms. After a breakfast of bread, white goat's 
milk cheese, jam, milk, and fruit (Turkey has almost every variety in 
abundance), they are off to school. 

All primary school children in city, village, public, or private 
school wear uniforms. They may vary slightly in design, but black is 
the universal color. Sevim's simple dress has a white collar. With it 
she wears black oxfords, white ankle socks, and white hair ribbons 
tied to her two long braids. (Some girls wear one white ribbon on a 
long pony tail.) Ahmet wears a regular shirt and short trousers, and 
over this the black uniform consisting of a long, belted overblouse 
which ties in the back like an apron. His hair is ‘crew cut." 

Because they live in the city of Istanbul, Sevim and Ahmet may 
take a tramcar, autobus, or even a ferry to school. The same is true 
in other cities such as Izmir, Adana, or Ankara. They carry a students’ 
pass bearing their photo which permits transportation for only a few 
kurush (pennies). They may also ride in a do/mush or “stuffed taxi" 
in which they pay only for a single seat. Village children walk or pos- 
sibly ride a donkey. 


BOOKS AND LUNCH _ The hallmark of every Turk- 
ish school child, whether in city or village, is the heavily laden school 
bag and the “four-storied" lunch pail. This utensil contains a full 
meal ready to be heated, if desired, simply by detaching a section 
or sections, and placing them on the stove at noon. The sefer fasi, de- 
signed for soldiers in battle, may have meat balls in the bottom sec- 





Above: Book interests girl in school uniform. 


Right: Reciting a poem for an assembly. 
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Above: Shadow puppets often are used to rete 
the jolly workmen killed by an angry sultan, and later 


Below: 





ndoors or out, 


tion, potatoes (baked or boiled) and olives in the next, boreks (cheese 
or meat wrapped in pie-crust dough and baked) in the third, and 
bread at the top. Attachments at the side hold a fork, washcloth, 
and soap. The very poorest child in Turkey, who may not be able to 
afford this lunch pail, takes his lunch to school in a square white 
cloth tied together at the four corners. A typical lunch consists of 
bread, cheese, onion, olives, dried fruits, and nuts or a sweet. 


IN SCHOOL AND OUT =sAhmet and Sevim go to 
school from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. on Mondays through Fridays, and 
until noon on Saturdays. They have |0- to 15-minute recesses morn- 
ing and afternoon during which younger children play games such 
as hide-and-go-seek, thief and the police, running loop, or drop 
the handkerchief. Older children play volleyball, basketball, or soccer. 

After school, the sweets peddlers do a thriving business in front of 
primary schools, where the children buy paper helva (which looks al- 
most exactly like a waffle), nuts, sugar-coated apples, and sugar 
whistles. Nearby there may also be a chestnut seller who squats be- 
fore his little charcoal mangal and roasts chestnuts for the children. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (_ Sevim and Ahmet 
could not avoid going to school because primary education is com- 
pulsory in Turkey for boys and girls between the ages of 7 and 14. It 
consists of five years of study, and ‘‘functional" education is em- 
phasized. The new emphasis on education, after the proclamation of 
the Republic and the adoption of the Latin alphabet in 1928, gave 
Turkey a chance to "start from scratch" as far as educational philos- 
ophy was concerned. So they began by inviting the great American 
educator, John Dewey, to Turkey to help them design their country- 
wide educational program. Adopted in 1926, and revised in 1936 
and 1948, the integrated type of education is still basic to public 
school education in Turkey, and to its teacher-training program. 
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of Karagoz and Hacivat 
mmortalized by him. 


puppet shows draw large audiences of children and adults 
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Above: The May 19 Primary School in a suburb of Istanbul. 


Right: Traffic of all kinds moves through the cities’ streets. 


The Turkish primary school actually has two parts—the first three 
years where the “unit system" is dominant, and the fourth and fifth 
years where history, geography, civics, science, and homemaking are 
added to the syllabus. During the first three years, all subjects cen- 
ter around “life studies," which deal with the social and natural life 
of the community. Children visit fire and police stations, observe 
hens on their nests, or watch baby chicks. Turkish language, arithme- 
tic, drawing and handwork, music, and physical education become 
activities with a social purpose. Even in the last two years of primary 
school, the subjects are never taught separately. Primary schools 
have 26 class periods a week, and the teacher remains with the grade. 
There is a growing number of privately owned nursery and preschools. 

The assignment of homework is a universally accepted practice in 
Turkey. This accounts for the heavy schoolbags filled with as many 
as a dozen books which are carried back and forth to school. Indeed, 
you may be sure that each evening throughout Turkey, as soon as 
supper dishes are cleared away, some 2!/2 million students gather 
around dining-room tables, surrounded by dictionaries, readers, maps, 
and the like. They will probably spend at least two hours preparing 
lessons, and this work will be carefully checked the following day at 


school. 


CHILDREN’S FUTURE The boy, who will com- 
plete primary school this year, will have two choices. Ahmet can go 
to a technical school and learn to be a skilled worker, or he can con- 
tinue his academic studies. Today, many boys and girls in Turkey are 
choosing technical schools because they lead to good careers in ag- 
riculture, mining, industry, and the mechanic arts. If Ahmet chooses 
an academic career, he will go to a secondary school which corre- 
sponds roughly in course offerings to junior high school through junior 
college in the United States. Then, he will be eligible for the com- 
petitive examinations which are required for entrance into one of 
the state universities. 

Elementary and secondary schools are coeducational, but it is pos- 
sible for Ahmet and Sevim to attend separate schools for boys and 
girls—especially private or ‘foreign’ schools. At the university level, 
the government provides poorer young people with hundreds of 
scholarships every year to pay tuition, board, and room throughout 
their university years. Thereafter, if a student's ambitions prompt him 
to study more, he can compete for scholarships for study abroad. 

When Sevim finishes primary school, she can choose between a 
technical school (teaching homemaking and related arts) and a sec- 
ondary school leading to the university. In modern Turkey, there is 
hardly a profession that Sevim may not follow if she has the deter- 
mination and ability to succeed. In Turkey, there are women judges, 
scientists, doctors, journalists, and artists. Allowed to vote in 1934, 
women have served in the Grand National Assembly since 1935, and 
have represented their country in conferences all over the world. 


COURTESY All Turkish children, regardless of economic 
status, are taught approximately the same rules of etiquette. All have 
their roots in traditional oriental courtesy and hospitality, and reflect 
respect for elders and helping the weak. Cor - 
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DUO RESIS EL CHILDREN LIKE... 


DA NCI NG Dressed tn thele nattens! castumes for & mesic PAI NTI NG Children of all ages enjoy working with paints and 


other art media in school, or as a hobby at home. Some Turkish boys and girls 


hildren are doing the “Zeybek,” a traditional dance ; 
have exchanged their art work with the pupils of other countries. 


" 5 is a popular recreational activity of young and old in Turkey. 





READING SINGING 
OSMAN PASHA 


A FOLK SONG 
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. 1. Tu-naneh-riak-mamdi- yer, et-ra fi- miyik-mam di- yer, 
FOR HALI L 1. The Dan - ube says, “I will not flow. Will not de - stroy my banks. 
- oe ™ — = 
From ONCE THE HODJA by Alice Geer Kelsey “2 neo eee ase; 
= eae 
. y ‘a —_— a 
H vary! You will be late for the banquet at Halil’s adi ba-yik Os-man Pa-ga Pi-lev-‘ne ‘den gik-mamdi - yer. 
house!’ One person after another called this ad- The fa - mous Os - man Pa - sha, Won't get out of Plev - ne.” 
vice to Nasr-ed-Din Hodja as he jogged home from a 
=. Dug-man Tu-na-yiat-la-di, 2. En-e- mies crossed the Dan - ube, 
day's work in his vineyard. : a ay Oya ieee ontl “sige oy 
ue “ ; ‘ a-ra-kel-la- «la - da, ~d at Os - man Pa - *s sol - diers. 
They are right,” the Hodja finally admitted. The ta: sited ailing: — a 
: , e , Os - man Pa - sa nin ko - lun - dan Os - man Pa - sha’s ar - my fired 
sun was almost touching the horizon. “| will be late . 
; ‘ ~: beg bin top bir - den pat - la - di. Five thou - sand can - non balls at once, 
for the dinner, unless | go now—just as | am. : 
: ; Ai - li - ct - ma vur - dum ta - ga, 3. [hit my sword on the stone. 
He turned his reluctant donkey's head about and was 
rie ‘ : . fm las ya- ril - dh bas - tan ba - pa, The stone cracked in two. 
scon at Halil’s house. He tied his donkey in Halil’s is cack hh «allt: Cie ction pr . ee Sg 
: . " s+ ma a - $2 reat, great Os - man Pa - sha, 
courtyard and walked confidently into the house, where as -ke- rin - le bin - ler ya - sa. Long life with your sol - diers! 
the feast was soon to begin. Always sure of a welcome, 
he spread his smiles and his jokes to right and to left. This song is a favorite with children in the primary schools of Turkey. The words have a lovely 
rhythm in the Turkish language, but it is hard to get the same effect in an English translation. 


He was so happy talking that he did not notice for 
some time a very strange thing. He was talking to 
backs instead of to faces. Not a single man was listen- 
ing to him! Soon an even stranger thing happened. 
When the soup was brought in, Halil ushered other 
men to seats at the low table, but he had no word for 
Nasr-ed-Din Hodja. 


The Hodja cleared his throat noisily. Halil did not PARADING 


notice. He coughed loudly. Halil paid no attention. Boys ond qicts Whe the oe 
‘Oh, Halil Effendi!" called Nasr-ed-Din Hodja cheer- citement of marching in 
ily. “I noticed a fine crop of fruit in your vineyard met Tn da ee 
today.” national holiday, "23 Ni- 
Halil, busy with his well-dressed guests, did not hear. ° gift te oon a fest 
“Oh, Halil Effendi!" The Hodja's voice was even president, Kemal Ataturk. 


louder this time. “Your smallest grapes are twice as 
big as the best in my vineyard.” 


Still Halil seemed unable to hear or to see the one 
Unless otherwise credited, all 


guest who stood alone in his shabby, dirty working photos were submitted by Ruth 
H. Wagner, with approval of the 
clothes. Continued on page 101) Turkish Ministry of Education, 


Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Creen and Co., Ine, 








Turkey try of peasant-owned small farms. The Red Turkish wheat seed is popular in hicken coop, so that they have only 
: ie main problem, therefore, has not been our wheat-growing states; Sultana to open a door from house to barn 
Continued from page 27) feudal land holdings and absentee raisins go into every fruit cake; Izmir Although his standard of living is 
At the table. children do not talk landlordism, but old-fashioned, waste- figs adorn the Christmas tables; Turk- lower than that of village and city 
ful methods. Vast strides are now be- ish tobacco makes up some 3 per cent dwellers, the Turkish peasant provid 


| 
; 
loudly, and they don’t interrupt their : 
ot every American cigarette. | nutritious food for his family, and his 


. -r a J Oo i y » - 
elders or make any noise. They sel- ing made in improving farming meth 


ods through scientific study at home The Turkish way of life is changing | children are healthy. A typical Turk 





dom speak to an older person without 
; oan eo a and abroad, village institutes, and steadily and swiftly in urban areas. | ish farm meal consists of string beans 
prefacing it with “Excuse me.” They a see 7 
oe . ’ demonstration centers slowly by slowly in villages: and and tomatoes in olive oil, meat fried 
say “Thank you,” with a great deal ' on"? 
of graciousn nd sincesite. tor all Many Americans, both children and very littke among the Anatolian peas- in mutton fat, eggs prepared in olive 
ACIiOUSNnCSS Ane s ce . « . " 
of cc adults, have had some contact with ants. Their homes, in most instances. oil, and butter, yogurt, and bread 
favors or gifts; and all questions are | e 
the products of Turkish agriculture are a combination of house, barn, and Continued on page 30 
| | j 


answered with effendim, meaning “sir” 
or “madam,” at the end of a reply 
Thus, an affirmative answer would 
be “evet, effendim.” 

One of the beautiful Moslem cus- 
toms is the traditional greeting to an 
older person. From childhood through 
adult life, in public places and on 
special occasions, an older person is 
greeted by bowing over the hand, lift- 
ing it to one’s lips, and then to the 





forehead. 

These same courtesies are observed 
in school because the teacher tradi- 
tionally holds a high place in Turkish 
society Students also rise when a 
teacher enters the classroom, or pass- 
es them in a salon or garden where 
they may be seated informally. Edu 
cation in Turkey is eagerly sought and | 





These menvar 


eon 


> 


highly prized 


HOLIDAYS; HEROES 

Turkey's heroes, dating back to the 
golden age of the Ottoman Empire, 
are numerous. Two are internationally 
famous: Mehmet II (the Conqueror 
who took Istanbul (then Constanti- 
nople) in 1453, and Siileiman, whose s , — COAL'S POWER 
portrait hangs in the Gallery of the a ! . FLOWS BY WIRE 


United States Senate among the ten 





greatest lawmakers in the world 

The crescent in the Turkish flag 
dates from about 1295. According to 
legend, Osman, founder of the Ort 


man dynasty, dreamed of an expand- 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 







' 






ing crescent moon stret« hing from e: 





to west, as a svmbol of | irk sh con- 


quests. The star, added in 1453, com- 

memorates the night Mehmet the edie Ry Sirs ecto, ee 
Conqueror took Istanbul, when he emendenly to can. tn omens 
saw a Star iS a sign of victory be- decile pe # inestiaien seneiiieds 


expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 


tween the horns of the moon 

For children, a beloved religious 
holiday is Sheker Bayram (Sugar or 
Candy Holiday) which comes three 
days after Ramazan, a month-long 


period of fasting from sunrise to sun | 








set resembling our Lent. Sheker Bay- | 
ram is the time when children receive 
sweets, gifts, and new clothes, and 
visit relatives and friends 

Turkey's most important holiday is 
October 29 Republi Day The 
modern Turk is intensely nationalistic 
Indeed, it would be hard to find a na- 


tion in the world today which equals 


while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our ; 





it in year-in and year-out devotion | 
to its national heroes. Among them 

the first president, Mustafa Kemal 

Ataturk, the George Washington of | 
Turkey. He will always be “first in | 
war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Children’s Day, April 23, likewise 
pays tribute to Ataturk’s leadershiy 
It marks the founding of the Grand 
National Assembly, and is the day 
Ataturk gave the children for a holli- 
day of their own. Another national 
holiday, Youth Day, May 19, is gener- 
ally celebrated with sports festivals 
It commemorates Ataturk’s landing at 
Samsun to launch the March to Inde- 


country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington $, D. ¢ 


PREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


pendence. This event started Turkey ee ee ee ee ee EO ae ear eer Oe ee . 
on the road to modernization. Educational Section, National Coal Association 90302 | 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C { 
| 
WORK: PLAY CO) Please send me a list of your teaching aids 
® () Please send me information on careers in the coal l 
Approximat« ly SO out of every 100 industry for my students | 
lurks make their living from the land Name _ a , 
About 14 per cent of the rest are in | School . | 
general services, and 6 per cent in in- | Streec__ | 
dustry, utilities, an ining 
lustry, u es, and mining ae a — ~ 7 
According to Turkish law and cus- a , 
‘osition or grade___ . a 
tom, land is divided among the chil- _— | 
<< = om om am oe om om oe om om oe oe om oe oe ow ow ow wa dd 


dren when the father dies. This ex- 
plains how Turkey has become a coun- 
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Turkey 


(Continued from page 29) 


Generally of the “whole wheat” va- 


Along the coast, where land and cli- 


riety, bread is a basic part of the mate are very inviting, it can be 
daily diet. It is not uncommon to see _ readily understood why ancient civili- 
bread consumed between every bite zations flourished there. On the Black 
of the regular meal, and every spoon- Sea coast, there is rain and dense 
ful of soup. Peasants are so depend- vegetation through all four seasons 
ent upon bread that it is considered Istanbul, the largest city, sitting astride 


to throw anv waste it 


the cross currents of the Black Sea in 


a sin away ofr 

One may see a young child or an the north, and the Mediterranean in 
adult pick up a slice of bread and the south, gets a blanket of snow in 
touch it to the lips and forehead, as winter, but is famed for its dry breezy 

a sign of respect, before putting it in climate. 
the mouth. Among the poorer people On the Aegean coast, winters are 
where traditions are still strong, this mild; summers hot and dry. This part 
custom is practiced more often of Turkey, facing Greece, is the fer- 
The average Turkish father, in ru- tile land of the grape, fig, and olive. 
ral or urban Turkey, is essentially a Climate is much like that of Italy 
family man, and the emancipation of and Spain. Here, around Turkey's 
women has strengthened, not weak- third largest city, Izmir (ancient 
ened, the family. Turkish men enjoy Smyrna ), is one of the main export re- 
gathering in coffeehouses daytimes or gions. Farther southeast, around Adana 
evenings for cards and to listen to the | and the ancient town of Tarsus (where 
« 7 radio. They are interested in the af- St. Paul was reared), the coastal strip 
Send for FREE Vacation Guide fairs of government broadcast over broadens into the Plains of Cilicia. 
Radio Ankara. This is the land of large-scale agricul- 
Telis all about Coffeehouses are to Turkey what  ture—cotton, sugar cane, oranges, 
| bars, pubs, clubs, and other gathering bananas—the rich “deep south” of 


GREAT SMOKY 


Visite vati 1 


2 GREAT LAKES — MIGHTY TVA DAMS 








MOUNTAINS NATL. PARK 
i Nat Park in U. § 


v 


fishing and water sports 






places are for men the world over 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that very little hard liquor is served 


in Turkey. The Koran forbids it. The 
famous Turkish coffee is the national 


Turkey with its subtropical climate. 
Here also it shares a common boundary 
with Syria, Iraq, and Iran. Beyond 
these are more Arab lands and the 
endless deserts stretching southward to 


HISTORIC SHRINES — including homes of | : ; : ; 
| lonte famous battlefields the | drink, when it is available; otherwise, the up of the great Arabian peninsula 
Energy Museum at Oak Ridge | tea is the universal drink 
Turkish families enjoy going to the MISCELLANEOUS 
~ asaeeeeseoooooeoconoe noaneaae j= | movies together to see French, Ital Turkish people, and especially those 
' TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION j j lan, rerman, ritish, anc American in ve rura areas, ove music anc 
! ' | ( sritish 1A tl l ! 1 
t 1941 CORDELL HULL BLDG.. NASHVILLE TENN | i films. Or they may spend the evening dancing. The folk dances and tunes 
i ” g in a gazino (public cafe) where soft are characteristic of a district 
1 ease s Free \ aG § | drinks, tea, and pasta are served When it comes to toys, girls prefer 
There they may visit with friends dolls, and doll beds and carriages 
_ = i listen to Turkish music, and perhaps Boys want toy guns, and balls for base- 
“S @Verytn:_ watch some old Turkish dances ball, soccer, and vollevball 
ADORE g 
- I =e ye = . . 
! * Perfect ya. need i On Sundays and holidays, families Bicycles are rare. Rubber tires for 
4 CY & state —— } take walks together, go on picnics them and automobiles must be im- 
ee eee ee ee ae | or ride ferries on the Bosporus. Father, ported, and are very expensive. Over- 
| hand in hand with a small son or shoes and rubbers are of conventional 











daughter, may be 
about “what makes the big ships go 
as fathers do in any part of the world 

Purkish children enjoy pets, but the 


answering que stions 


design, but they are also difficult to 

buy. Crepe-rubber soles are just begin- 

ning to be used on children’s shoes 
Shephe rds wear a square-shouldered 


9 | kind depends largely on where they _ felt cloak called a kepenek. 
BRITISH RAILWAYS AYS | live. In sheep-raising areas of the moun- The favorite game, as reported by 
sH tains, and on farms in general, dogs teachers and children, is hide-and-go- 
* & | and horses are favorites. Cats are seek. “It” is chosen by a counting- 

94 popular, and abundant, in the western _ off song. 
ANS |} cities, and canaries, other pet birds Istanbul is the main scenic attrac- 
--- | and smaller breeds of dogs are desired tion in the country, but there is al- 
b : so much to be seen in Troy, Ephesus 
92 | CLIMATE; TOPOGRAPHY Cappadocia, Trabizond, Iznik (Ni- 
Turkev’s climate varies from sub- caea), and other parts of Turkey. An 
punt | tropical to subarctic The ancients important sight in Istanbul is Aya 
| called it Asia Minor because the penin Sofya, the old Byzantine Church of 
J 7 | sula contained, in miniature, all the Saint Sophia with its massive dome 
50999 characteristics of the Asiatic continent The most popular main dishes are 
SAVE = we See Britain RAILWAYS ||!) In Turkey, 41 per cent of the land koftes meat balls); pilav, the famous 
- 4 ’ is pasture, 29 per cent is cultivated, dish combining chicken, lamb, or beef 
and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by = z ae i und the remainder is divided between with rice; yogurt (pronounced with a 
train! Distances are short . . . service O92 59999 § | forests and lakes Generally speaking, silent “vy ), a thick sour milk eaten 
: : ah, ga central Turkey is a great plateau with a spoon, made into a drink, or 
frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift Saas » ees which tends to “cave in” at the cen mixed with cucumbers; mahallebi, a 
Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold ter. To the east, the land rises gradu- dessert —_ with cornstarch, milk, 
. a : ally to a succession of high mountain sugar and cinnamon. 

overseas). Good for up to 1000 miles ranges. These come so near the Black Turkish food is not all rice and 


ise also on Irish cross-channel and Prefer Sea that they create a steep-sided sweet pastries, but a balanced combi- 
Macl . ; coastline and a scarcity of harbors nation of meat, vegetables, pastries, 
MacBrayne’s steamers. i i 

. / camers a Pass? Dry in summer, snow-covered in win- and fruit (which they have in great 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 


Ist CLASS 


2nd CLASS 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 
and Wales (except for 
a few Continental 
boat trains) at any 


ter (sometimes until May), and criss- 
crossed with turbulent rivers and 
brooks in spring, the plateau with its 
varied climate makes life for the in- 
habitants a series of compromises with 

The land yields 
and grazes_ the 
produce the fine 
which de- 


the forces of nature. 
hard grain, 
Ankara goats that 
soft wool (Angora mohair 
rives its name from Ankara, the capi- 


good 


abundance and variety 
numerous; eggplants 
cooked in forty ways! 
Sauces are a part of the finished 
dish, and not an accompaniment. This 
helps give Turkish cooking a distin 
tive flavor, and makes meats especial- 
ly delicious. Lamb and mutton are the 
most popular meats. Various parts of 
Turkey have food specialities such as 


Recipes are 


alone can be 


Izmir’s meat rolls and_ Istanbul’s 
uskumru dolmasi (or stuffed mackerel 
The choice of vegetables is as ex- 


time for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 


°S1*21 


MN ho 6 piannir 
h Raii 


tal of Turkey. 
Mountains fringing the central pla- 
teau are fringed, in turn, by a nar- 


terature? 


Write Br vays, Dept. 19- ; . . Ts . 
OR ) V ys, i 9 ; and go where you | row strip of green and fertile plains, tensive as in the United States, par- 
) Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.¥ will. First Cl $36 producing a variety of climates and ticularly in summer, and fruits range 
. s ass ° or —< : . : : hod 
A x | products that make Turkey a mini- from cherries and peaches to figs, 
Second Class $24. | ature continent and veritable Garden watermelons, and honeydew melons. 


(Continued on page 103) 





of Eden 
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Gi 


annual 
cereal and milk 
spring festival 


Cereal Institute and American Dairy Association Joint Promotion 


more Both the cereal and the milk make 
important contributions of 
milk is nutritional essentials. What one 
used with food lacks in nutrients, the other 
provides—an outstanding example 
cereals of nutritional supplementation. 


than any 
other food 


Meal-planners The cereal and 
voted the cereal milk sheng ee 
and milk serving moderately low 
among the most in fat and provides 
convenient and quick and lasting 
least expensive energy, 

of foods commonly 
eaten at breakfast. 


og 3 1 7.) INSTITUTE, Tale 135 South LaSalie Street, Chicago 3, ilinois 


A research and educationa/ endeavor devoted to the betterment of nationa/ nutrition 
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Phote from The Sharon Herald 





ONE of the most enjoyable and constructive projects undertaken in the Sacred Heart 


Willie Weather 


JOANN R. KRUSE 


ur Willie Weather is cut 


from heavy cardboard 
and is about four feet tall. 
His shirt, trousers, and fea- 


tures are painted and he is 
mounted on a bulletin board 


that is low enough for the 


K ndergarten Sharon, Pennsylvania according to the supervisor, Genevieve Fitzgerald 
was bread baking. All the children could te 
made. Each child kneaded a portion of the 


when baked, buttered the top 


the ingredients of bread and how it is girls and boys to reach. All 


dough, placed it in the oven, removed it around him hang his wraps: 


and took home a miniature loaf. a vellow raincoat and hat, a 





The Bakery and Baking 


BEVERLY FOX 


lelrohye 


WAS part ‘ ul irty Gehnenteda with the dramatic play in the class- 

room that led to our visit to the bakeshop and to the activity 
that followed 

To me held t ps § \ 1 au ] irpose 

lo move the childr trom ou n the classroom to ob- 

servil he ict | operatvio n work day world For exam} le, 
after our children had played for week at the dough table, with 
cooky cutters, roll ng pins, pi na ake tins, money chan ers, and 
so on, It was pront ible to actually o into the field and see the 
inside of a real bakery 


2 lo observe as ; 


to a pumpkin patch belore buy 
When we returned 


went a step farther 


o’-lant rm 
bakery we 
At the 


tainers, the registe r, 


bakery we saw 
addin 
cord, how cookies and 


hine 


sliced by ma 


ymne in the store to make a jac 
he classroom after 
and 
how cakes and pies are Kf pt 
machine, 


cakes are welt hed on SX ales, how bread 1S 


An example was our visit 


om 
’ 


actually made bread 


t in glass con- 


; 


and dispense rs ior wra ping 


Continucd on pa ®) 


Khymes to Get Ready 


G ETTING ready is one of the most 
J important parts of the learning 


cycle. Little children need much 
help in getting ready to listen and 
rest. I have found that rhymes and 
finger plays help my pupils achieve 


the desired readiness They can be 


said or sung, used with small or 
large groups 

Getting Ready to Listen 
Let your fingers pound together 


Let your fingers clap 
Let your fhineers pound to ethet 
Put them in your lap 


Let me see your wide-awake eyes 
your smiling faces 


tall 


With nothing in your hands at all 


Let me see 


Let me see you sittin 
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Little boys’ hands go round and 
round 
Little girls’ hands go up and down 
t 


Everyone's hands on the desk to stay 


Everyone's eyes looking this way. 


Do you know how to sit up straight? 

Yes, I do 

Do you know how to fold your 
hands? 

Yes, I do 

Do you know how to look this way? 


Yes, I do 


Chen you're ready for a story today 


Getting Ready te Rest 


Resting, resting, resting, resting. 


We are resting now. 
resting, resting 


Resting, resting, 


Each of us knows how. 





sweater, a light-weight jacket, 
and cap, a snow suit, boots, 
rubbers, mittens, and a scarf. These also were cut 
from cardboard, painted, punched with holes, and 
hung from small hooks or nails. There are small 
nails on the doll itself, so the wraps may be slipped 
from the side hooks and placed on Willie as the 
day's weather requires. 

The children love to dress Willie, but the prime 
objective is to stimulate learning. 

They begin to show judgment in regard to what 
clothing is appropriate for each kind of weather 
as they Willie’s 
Willie motivates good health habits, for 


select clothes for a given day. 
isn’t he 
always dressed prope rly and never sick? 

the ways to deter- 


The children soon discover 


mine in advance what the weather will be: radio 
and television weather forecasts, newspaper weath- 
thermometers, barometers, weather 


the sky 


Simple science experiments follow naturally in 


a | re ports, 
vanes, looking at 
the wake of this interest in weather. For example, 
boiling water to make steam and letting it collect 
on a cold surface so that it forms water droplets, 
demonstrates rain-cloud formations. 

Because of Willie, the children become aware of 


the change of seasons and how they affect us. 


MURLEE HART 


l saw a child resting, oh so well. 

He knew how to rest. How could I 
tell? 

His head was down; his feet were still; 

His hands were just the same. 

I wonder if you know his name. 


A little work, a little rest, a little play, 
Help all children have a happy day. 


At resting time we lie right down. 
We do not make a single sound. 
We do not wiggle round and round 
So quietly, quietly lying down. 


Sh, everybody, not a single sound. 

Sh, everybody, quiet all around. 

Sh, everybody, not a single peep! 

Sh, everybody, pretend you're fast 
asleep. 











Chowder for Larry 


DIANE SHERMAN 


} Risse’ his Grandma, and Grandpa lived in a little 
white house by the ocean. Whenever they were in 
the little white house, they could hear the waves out- 
side going slap, slap, slap on the sand. And the wind 
brought a wonderful ocean smell into every room. 

One bright morning, Larry hopped out of bed, got 
dressed and scooted downstairs. 

“I’m glad you’re up early,” his grandmother said. 
“T’ll need your help. Today I’m going to make some 
chowder.” 

So right after breakfast, Larry and Grandpa hurried 
down to the dock. Captain Ready was in his lobster 
boat, starting up the motor. 

“Hi, Captain,” called Grandpa. 
with you to get some lobsters?” 

“Climb aboard,” Captain Ready said. 
chug-a-rug-rug! 


“Can we go out 


Chuggity-chug-a-rug, “Here we 
go,” said Grandpa. The waves went slap, slap, slap on 
the boat and rocked it up and down. Behind them was 
a trail of foam like a long thin soapsuds streamer. 
Then the boat slowed down. Captain Ready leaned 


over the side to pull up a lobster trap. Up it came, a 


wooden cage with four big blue-black lobsters inside! 

Captain Ready dumped them out into the boat. 
Wiggling their feelers, they scurried over the floor. 
Then came another cageful, and another, and still an- 









other, till the floor of the boat was covered with dozens 
of squirming lobsters. 

“We'll need two big ones,” Grandpa said. “But don’t 
pick the very biggest, or they won’t fit into our pot.” 

Larry looked them all over. At last he chose a big 
speckled one and a big black one. 

When the boat docked, Grandpa thanked Captain 
Ready. Then Grandpa and Larry carried the lobsters 
home in a pail they had brought along. 

“What lovely lobsters,” said Grandma. “But I'll need 
clams for the chowder, too.” (Continued on page 55 


Lazy Boy and 


the Easter Bunny 


ANNE WELSH GUY 


| one there was a very lazy iittle rabbit. He was so 
lazy, he never even took his pajamas off in the 
mornings. He just wanted to sleep all day. Everyone 


called him Lazy Boy, 


One morning the little rabbit woke up quite early. He 
yawned and opened one eye and was just about to turn 
over and go back to sleep when he saw something. A wee, 
little pink note was sticking out from the corner of his 
door mat. Lazy Boy jumped up and ran to the door mat 
and gave a little pull. The note was printed in bright 
green ink. It said: 
cathe 


Dear Lazy Boy, I need help. Will you pleas 


some eges for me today? I am very late this year. I must 
have one more big basket full of eggs. Perhaps you would 
like to help me color them and take Continued on page 
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MABEL HARMER 


au Ish Wi ist Whoosh The March Wind 
VW round tl CaN In ett hercer every m 


much 


1 ; that I ought to get out and r: 


Don 
s oof theta c said ntil February has 


I March Ye 1 can 


Wi \ Ww } swered March W 
‘ t rt nti re | 
ft | i i i 
\\ it 
Ma Le t | ‘ 
\f | o. Who 
Ww} \\ \W } \\ i 
I 
\W i ! 
} t} P } 


| iii t t Lps 
S \W ad as tx ] 
ip | here c vi I 
He \ ill | 
} i The M Wind | ‘ Now 
| § ittered Maz W ine 
ind Vil some é s 
} \W i . held a j S< ) 
hat ; ha raked i | Wi 
Here's s I'll blow those leaves 
| ow tha I fierce | 
H th ill his breath and blew l 
uttered ! neart fields. ‘T \ 
1) ou houted the fan to ! ‘ 


SHHH! 
FATHER’S 
SLEEPING! 


LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 
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eve ryvwhe re and see every- 


ant to come in like a 


The FIERCE MARCH WIND 


roared as he rushed 
nute and every hour 
something is 


1 longe! 


ice around the valley 


] 


t you dare stick your 
ised up her very last 


do plenty of blowing 


nd. Mother Nature 
ist minute of the last 


Then she sent March 


eply als he raced 


S Good, they 


out our KItes 


st vear’s dead 
000-0-0- he whis- 
round and about. 

e Lhe leaves 
( l b i house 
r N all of those 
ther Oo tert n the 


oo rimes Mr. O’Shea worked at night and 
nn s pt durin the day sometimes he worked 
! the afternoon. It 


‘ 
in the morning and slept in 


seemed to Pat that when his father was home 
his mother was always saying, “Shhh, don't 
make any noise. You'll wake up your father 


When Mr. O'Shea came home, he would 


hang up the blue policeman coat and pull off 
| I 


the blue policeman pants, put on some old 


blue jeans and do some odd 1obs about the 
house or yard—like any other father. But then 
he might go to work just as Pat was getting 


ready for bed or he might lie down just as Pat 
ot home from school. It was quite confusing. 
Pat 
ther’s daytime slumbers 
doorbell rang, children 
outside. Sometimes Mrs. O'Shea would sigh and 


say, “I wish we could buy quiet for your father 


who disturbed his fa- 
Car horns honked, the 


It wasn't always 


dogs barked, shouted 


the store.’ 


March day no 


buy bread at 


this bright 


as we 


, : 
But on one was 


worried about keeping quiet. It was a special 


day and for two reasons. It was St Patrick’s 


~~ > Pry a0 miray 


coat VP) 





d. STORIES FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 


Day, and it was Mr. O’Shea’s birthday. The 

Before it was time to go Pat decided to buy 
his father a birthday present. He took the 
noney out of his bank and counted it once 


dollar. “I 


he thought. 


again wonder what Daddy 


“T'll ask Mother 


in the 


just a 
like,’ 
O'Shea was busy 


would 

Mrs 
kitchen. “I have to get things ready for tl 
nic,” she told Pat. “You choose the gift your- 


l 
bakin a Cane 


ic pic- 


self. I'm sure you'll make a good choice 
Pat patted Whiskers, his yellow cat, and 


started downtown He thous ht ot ties and SOc ks. 
Daddy 
enough ties and socks each Christmas to last 


No, Pat wouldn't 


He was wondering whom to ask when he saw 


But always laughed and said he got 


him a year buy socks or ties. 


the groceryman coming up the street. “If today 
birthday, Mr. Groceryman, 


a pre sent? asked Pat. 


were your what 
would you like for 

“Well, now, let’s see,” said Mr 
I'd choose a cat. A cat is a mighty 


(Continued on page 98) 


Groceryman., 
“T guess 


nice gift.” 











EDRO was a ten-year-old Mexican boy who 

liked to dream. His favorite dream was that 
he was going to be a very rich charro. He would 
have a large ranch and would buy the finest 
clothes for his mamacita. 

One day Pedro suddenly stopped dreaming his 
favorite dream, for he remembered that today 
was Mamacita’s birthday. He thought of the big 
secret which he had kept from everybody. Not 
even his sister Margarita, not his good friend 
Manuel, and of course not Mamacita, knew 
about the big surprise. 

Pedro had been saving his centavos to buy her 
a blue silk rebozo. Mamacita had a cotton one, 
but it was much worn and frayed about the edges. 
He, Pedro, would buy her a lovely, blue silk one 
to wear to the fiestas. 

“Lazy one,’ Mamacita called impatiently. 
“Aren't you dressed yet? Manuel is here. Did 
you forget you made the promise to go to the 
fair with him?” 

Pedro hopped out of his bed and into his 
clothes as quick as a grasshopper. Manuel was in 
the other room stuffing tortillas into his mouth. 
Manuel always seemed to be hungry 

After hurriedly eating some breakfast, Pedro 
shook all the centavos out of his pink clay pig. 

“Now, why do you take all the ceniavos with 


you to spend on foolishness?” scolded Mamacita. 


The PESKY DRAGON 


ALFRED RHODES 


j 


r 


cream from a pushcart. 


Each evening Jimmy helped his father wash the cart for the next day. 
He got a dime for his work. If neighbors needed his help, they could de- 


pend on Jimmy. The money which he earned was put into his piggy 


bank. He had seven dollars and seventeen cents 


a bicycle. 


There was a beautiful bike in the hardware store that cost seventy- 


seven dollars and seventy-five cents. Jimmy’s father could not help him 


for he was saving his money to | 


One day Jimmy was wondering how he could make some money. There 
was no work for him to do at home. The neighbors had no jobs for him. 
“I'll put up a lemonade stand.” He 


“T know!” 


said Jimmy to himself 


gathered some lemons from the trees in his yard, squeezed them, and put 
the juice in a big glass jar. His mother gave him some sugar. His father 


| ep in the valley, on the edge of town lived Jimmy Green. He lived 
in a snug little cottage with a garden and four lemon trees around 


it. Jimmy helped his mother care for the garden while his daddy sold ice 


He was going to buy 


buy an ice-cream mobile. 


SURPRISE 


“Mamacita, you wait and see. 
For you I have a big surprise.” 

“Si, si, I wait and see,” she 
smiled as she gave him a shove 
toward the door. 

When Manuel and Pedro ar- 
rived at the fair grounds, it 
seemed as though everyone they 
knew was there. They had to 
stop many times and answer the 
question, “How’s your mama- 
cita? How’s your papacita? How 
ire you?” 

It was hard for Manuel and 
Pedro to be polite as they were 
anxious to see the different 
events that were taking place. 

As the two boys walked about, Manuel said, 
**Tis sad I do not have any centavos to spend 7 

“You should have found the jobs as I did and 
earned some centavos,” Pedro pointed out. “Be- 
sides,’ he told Manuel, “these centavos are not 
to be spent foolishly.” 

The boys walked by one of the booths where 
the smell of enchiladas cooking teased their noses. 

“I’m hungry,” said Manuel 

Pedro gave him a look of disgust. Manuel was 
always hungry. But then he couldn't be disgusted 


with Manuel any more, Continued on page 95) 


Page Fa 
CR aa 


gave him some ice left over from packing the ice cart. Jimmy put the TAA 


jar of lemonade in his red wagon. He sat down beside it under one of 


the lemon trees to wait for customers 


Jimmy waited all morning and was just ready to give up when he 
saw a group of people walking down the street. “They will want some 


of my lemonade,” Jimmy thought. He could see that they were tired 


They looked longingly at the jar of lemonade. 


ontinued on page 98 


for 
MAMACITA 


HELEN GORDON BOYD 






%> 
Ke, 
V4. 
























SALMER 
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TO ANY SPIDER STAMP COLLECTOR SPRING 


) e wel I've stamps from almost everywhere Spring is 
right in and se a Places far and places near— When winter runs away, 
W eave . t But the stamp I treasure most Taking along 
Do not weave wl adie Came from a photosphere. Its snowy blanket. 
. Then 
' ; . ‘ oe 4 ‘ né notosphere you can go under . . ’ 
: 7 ’ All the pushing things come 
You n ( ti t Deep sea waters, if you wish, © 
You may § bad ' 6 : t} The grass 
é And watch strange fisn tnat look ‘ 
7 si . Pushes up through the dirt. 
But st er it ght like flowers = ; 
‘ . that look like fish! The leaves 
Kk . \GOREN And flowers that loo ke isn: 
A tae gs Push out from the ends of trees. 
| I think it’s wonderful to get The robins 
A letter at my own front door Push down into the ground, 










SET FREI And know that it was posted from Looking for worms. 
An office on the ocean floor! And we 
MARION DOYLE Push our feet on skates 


Along the sidewalk! 
LIZ STOFFEL 


PLANTING A TREE 


Dig a hole that’s broad enough— 

a little tree needs space. 

Make the hollow deep enough 

and crumbly round the base. 

Spread the rootlets wide enough 
don’t let them interlace), 

gently, quickly cover them 

and tamp the soil in place. 





EASTER BUNNY 


e | ‘ B 
t nel Take a bucket full enough 
fis hopping of water ... let it flow 
\ é slow enough and long enough 
al nt to soak the roots below. 
L os Give the seedling care enough 
; ® hosien and love enough, and lo, 
: sure enough and soon enough 
you'll see it grow ...and grow 
H f isket for each child AILEEN FISHER 
\ , 
L? nop} 1a i) ‘ n 
\W /, e faintest noise 
SPRING, ALMOST 
te the carrot sticks 
\\ e doo! . 
ee be The sunshine gleams so bright and warm, 
: ‘i a pe: . ' “i ae The sky is blue and clear. 
; I run outdoors without a coat, 
ERTHA WILC! MITH 


And spring seems almost here. 
Then before I know it, 
_ " orerr Small clouds have blown together, 
THE MOCKINGBIRD Phen wneds 
Till the sun just can’t get through them, 
And again, it’s mitten weather. 


‘ ; th sizzling asen 
' te Bs t ers cats with sizzling hisse HAZEL M. THOMSON 
cw ni T) Q P ‘ 41; : . . ’ 
, en file her nestlings, whis ling kisses! 
nver, 
: MAUDE RUBIN 
I 1 tr t. find a place 


untesdiing FIRST RED ROBIN 
aan * goede sah gala TUMBLING 


Or wl the ground is wet; This morning, though the wind blew strong, 
Wait for a day that’s windy, dry, I don’ bl r I heard the first red robin. sing. 
i lon’t mind tumbling at all, , 
I r safest be oe = I stopped and listened to his song 
But I am careful where I fall. _ . ° ; 
, , ;, ayer That held the first sweet notes of spring. 
| ign Franklin used a Key In : In summertime I fall down best 
t é Where there is green grass on a hill The robin hopped upon the ground 
m those higt tage lines I always fall right at the top Quite unaware of March’s wrath; 
Vi é 1 we the Knet And roll down, just like Jack and Jill. And in the bending grass I found 
, When autumn leaves fall, I fall, too. Bright jonquils near the flagstone path. 
z F rst I make a great big vile Tr . 
Rut ist ‘ i stiff breeze, ‘ I The pussy w illow branches, too, 
> ment Ved In the middle of the lawn. . :' : , 
é and vacant le r I fal , ' hil Showed catkins, which were bare last fall, 
i¢ ‘ nen aiiin it and resta wnile. . . 
Away beyond the tree : - And buds of hyacinths, dark blue 
Winter falling is most fun :; 
va a - oe = :, And white, peeped by the garden wall. 
And fly vou e, so like a bird When the snow is deep and white 
As graceful as a swallow. And I have my snow suit on The emerald willow by the door 
Oh, you'll have fun if you don’t Then I fall with all my might. Announced the green-robed goddess, Spring 
forget I don’t mind tumbling at all Oh, could she have been there before 
These safety rules to follow When I pick out the place to fall! I heard the first red robin sing? 
— JACQUELINE ROWLAND —SISTER ST. SIMON —WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 
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Mr. Lucky Thirteen 


RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


ETE BARON had been re-reading Robinson Crusoe for the third time on 


r a lazy July afternoon, when he heard the telephone ring. 


“Hello,” he said as he picked up the receiver. 
An excited voice at the other end of the line replied, “Jim Jackson 


speaking. Stay away from the cave this afternoon.” 


Before Pete had a chance to reply, Jim had hung up 
“Well, of all the nerve!” gasped Peter, staring into the receiver. “Just 


wait till Buzz and Skeets get wind of this!” 

Pete raced out of the house to tell his two friends of his Strange phone 
call, but before he could reach the home of Buzz and Skeets, he met them. 
They were on their way to his home. With them were Bill and Joe and 


Sutch. And behind them came six more boys. Each boy had received the 


same telephone message. And each boy was indignant 


“Just who does he think he is?” asked Skeets. “Can you imagine? Or- 


dering us out of our own club-cave! 


“Of course, the cave is on his father’s farm,” reminded Buzz. “But that 


shouldn't make any difference. It’s no good to anyone. And we're the 


only ones who use it.’ 


“its such a swell place for our club meetings. Always shady and cool,” 


added Bill 

“I've got it!” cried Peter. “I bet Jim is mad because we didn’t ask him 
to join our club.” 

Ske ets nodded ‘| ut we had an even dozen whi n he 


5 moved here. One 
1 make thirteen. And that’s unlucky!” 


more member woulk 
The others nodded. 


Continued on page 66) 


Unimportant Princess 


JOYCE C. BARKHOUSE 


AS i 
unimportan 

peror and Empress that they had a family o 
single prince 
and this caused the royal family to lose much face 
But, at last, 
had been born Csrt at was the rejoicing 
through the streets by dz 
happy, and of course, th 


happie st of all 


n many othe countries, girls were considered 


I ONG ago, in China 
4 t. It was, therefore, very important to the Chinese Em- 
i nine princesses and not a 


People began to whisper and joke about the state of 


one day, the wonderful announcement was made—a prince 
There were dragon parades 
jay and splendid fireworks at night. Everybody was 


the Emperor and Empress should have been the 


jut their Highnesses were not quite as glad as they appeared to be, for 


lt They had not told the people the whole 


they had a very guilty secret 
truth, for the little prince had been a twin, and the other twin was—a 
eirl! 
The Emperor and Empress were so afraid that the people would laugh 


about still another princess that they decided to hide the little girl. They 


did not want to lose more face 

The baby was hustled away to a far corner of the palace, and there she 
for her parents, having once deceived their subjects, 
h courage to confess to the truth. The Empress 


would slip away as often as she could to cuddle her little daughter, and 


nd si to her. But this was not often, and the Empress 


tell her stories and sin 
would kiss her litthke daughter good-by with tears in her eyes, and hurry 


I will ask his Royal Highness to confess to 


grew up, all alone 


could never get up enou 


away, thinkin Tomorrow 
oul subjects But she neve! did 
As for the Emperor, he was so busy with affairs of state that he ac- 


tually forgot that he had an extra daughte1 Che girl twin did not even 


have a nam The few servants who knew the secret called the little girl 


“the Unimportant Princess.” 
The Unimportant Princess was a quiet little girl 


palace earden was I need off by a high wall, and here she played by her- 


A small corner of the 


I 
self for hours. She found a knothole in the fence (Continued on page 48 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 
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K\cer of Malloy, 


Irish Folk Tune 
Arrangement and Activities by 


ELVA S. DANIELS 



































RHYTHM. Work first with section A. Entire class beats 4 counts per 
measure. Then change to 3 beats and rest, giving triangles to those who 
beat correctly. Triangles play their pattern while others play the first 
pattern. Play the tambourine pattern (hit, hit, hit, shake) and find those 
who can imitate this. Draw these patterns on chalkboard and have all 
three played simultaneously. Draw the drum pattern and find a pupil 
who can play it. Each pattern is played three times, then everybody 
plays 4 beats for a strong ending. Proceed the same for section B, start- 
ing with drums, then jingle sticks, then wood blocks. 

Add resonator bells if you wish, using low C, high C, and D. Do not 
attempt to teach the whole score in one lesson. Stop when interest wanes. 
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DANCE—Equal number of boys and girls in two lines facing each other. 
A—Meas. |—2—girls skip to partner, nod head, and skip back to place. 
Meas. 3—4—boys do the same. 
A (repeated}—Meas. |—2—girls skip forward, around partner, back. 
Meas. 3—4—boys do the same. 
B—Meas. |—all take 4 steps forward, jump three times. 
Meas. 2—take 4 steps back to place and jump three times. 
Meas. 3—same as measure |. 
Meas. 4—take 4 steps forward and pass each other so lines are 
reversed. Turn and face each other. 
Do these same steps again for repeat of section B. 








Contrast Makes Music Interesting 


HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


[' Is a well-known fact that we 
are interested in what we like 
So it is with music. We may like 


the rhythm of a composition or its 
melody, but if this same rhythm or 
melody should go on and on in the 
same manner, the music would be 
monotonous. So composers seek for 
contrasts. 
Consider, for 
“Bolero.” Here 
that appeals by its strong rhythmic 
quality. How has Ravel kept it in- 
teresting ? Play the ‘Bolero.’ 
Note that Ravel repeats the theme 
in different keys or by assigning it 
to different Each in- 
strument has its color 
different 
interesting 


instance, Ravel's 


is a composition 


instruments 
tone 
makes the 


own 
using groups 
music 

Composers the 
much as an artist uses the colors on 
a palette. The com- 
posed of four families or choirs of 
them? 


and 


use orchestra 


ore he Stra 1S 
instruments. Can you name 
The strings, woodwind, brass, 
ercussion groups.) Each choir has 
Benjamin 


, 
ee own tone quality 
Britten’s “Youn 

the Orchestra” use 
to illustrate this tone quality. The 
jacket of the record gives much in- 


Person's Guide t 


is excellent to 


formation 
Richard Wa 


the use of tone 


ner was a master! 


color. The overture 
introduction to his opera lann- 
an excellent illustratior 


listen to this overture, no- 


Mauser is 
As you 


tice how the composer uses the vai 


10us Instruments for contrast Dh 
first hiteen measures are played by 
the woodwinds alone. then th 
strings are added, and when tl 
melody of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus 
enters, it is given by the _ brasses 
Play record.) Do you think it was 
a wise choice to have the *Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” played by the brasses? 
Edvard Grieg called the first 
number of his Peer Gynt Su 
Morning.” Here is a very singabl 
melody played over and ove! and 
yet it is not monotonous. How is it 
done? (Play record. Discuss it 


Haydn in the Second Movement 


ol the Surpr Symphony uses still 
another device for contrast Play 
enough of the record so that both 


and minor forms of the mel 


major 

ody are heard What happe ned to 
i 

the melody? The first time it was 

played it was in the major mode 


and the second it was in the minor 
scale of (¢ 


ot ¢ 
har 


Can anyone play the 
> Can you play the scale 
He re you may get the 


major 
minor? 
melodic form of the 
Simply state that thes¢ 


used to make the scalt 


monic or 
minor scale 
forms are K 
sound more pleasing. Then play the 
minor scale—c, d, e flat, f, g, a, b, « 
The important 


chan = & 
third note of the scale Can any- 


one play the chord of C maj 
And then the chord of C minor? 
What is the difference? Let us lis- 


ten again to the Second Movement 
of Haydn's Surprise Symphony, 
noting the contrast between the 
melody played first in the major 


key and then in the minor. 
only enough to hear both modes. ) 





There are many devices 
posers use for contrast, some 
coPrrve >4T 1959 T c cA.c A MPANY 


Play 


com- 
very 





simple. Prokofief, a modern com- 
poser, wrote the Classical Sym pho- 
ny. The various ways he obtained 
contrast are quite simple. Perhaps 


When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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you can discover them as you lis- 
ten. (Play part of the first move- 
ment to note contrast between loud 


and soft dynamics. Play part of 
each movement to discover that 
time and movement are different 


in the movements that follow each 


other. Finally, play the entire sym- 
phony. ) 

EDITORIAL Note: If the records 
gested above are not available in you 
school library, they may be obtained 
from your local record dealer. 


sug- 


Sd a al 


1959 











“We raised $500. 


in 6 days this 


dandy candy way 





lour school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


below —filled in with 
Mason immediately 


Ma us the 


name and address 


( upon 


sends you candy samples without obliga 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
ice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 

O¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 

age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
ition’s name, picture and signature at no 

extra charge. You pay 
f candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 


15 days after receipt 


is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
ld vou kee p 86.00 
und send Mason 


4.00) 166 profit 
cost). There's no 
risk! ican't lose, 


Mail in coupon to- 


day tor inlormation 


sbout MASON’S 
PROTECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 





id samples, 


\——— — — - ry 
| Mr. EpWARD STOYE | 
| Fund Rai ing (Dept. TI-3) 
! fason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 
p Ge ntlemen; Please send me without | 
| any ebligation, sample and informa | 
| tion on your Fund Ra g Pla | 
! 

NAME 
| GROUP NAME | 
| ADDRESS 
| 

| PHONI | 
| crnry STATE | 
§ anemememancanenananasanusapeneaneas J 

Ma Car s, Ir M la, L.L., N y 











Lazy Boy and the Easter Bunny 
(Continued from page 33) 


them around tonight, too. We must 
not disappoint any of the children 
Your friend, The Easter Bunny. 
“Why, that sounds like fun,” thought 


Lazy Boy. “How nice of Easter Bunny 
to choose me to help. Of course we 
mustn't disappoint the children.” 
Lazy Boy pulled his pajamas off. 
He found a very big empty basket 
He put Easter Bunny’s pink note in 


the basket and ran out the door fast. 

The sun Lazy Boy was not 
used to getting up early. He had not 
gone far when he began to feel lazy. 
He sat down under a tree in the shade 
to rest and think. 

“Now where shall I gather those 
eggs?” he thought. “Of course I could 
go around to all the barnyards and ask 
the hens as Easter Bunny But 
that would take too long. Besides, it’s 
too hot.” 

Lazy Boy stretched out on the 
ground and chewed a blade of grass. 
He looked up at the little puffs of 
clouds in the clear blue sky. He felt 
so comfortable that he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was very 
high and bright. It was noon 


was hot 


does 


Lazy Boy jumped up quickly. “Oh, 
I must hurry,” he said out loud. “I 
must find those eggs right away.” All 


of a sudden he had an idea 

“T'll go to Mr. Henry Hog’s Gen- 
eral Store, that’s what I'll do. All the 
place there.” 


eggs are in one 

So he picked up his empty basket 
und hurried off to Mr. Hog’s General 
Store. Mr. Hog was selling a big bag 
f corn to Mrs. Pig. Behind Mrs. Pig 
was Mrs CL,oose, h Iding a box of 
fresh strawberries. Behind Mrs. Goose 
was Mrs. Duck with a bunch of water 
cress in her bill. And behind Mrs 
Duck were her seven little ducklings 
und each one had a big, fat lollipop. 

Lazy Boy walked right up to the 


counter. “Good morning, Mr. Hog,” 
he sa d putting his basket on the coun- 
ter. “I'm in a big hurry today.” 

Mrs. Goose gave a loud hiss. “S-s- 
stand in line, Lazy Boy,” she squawked. 


“*S-s-s-stand in line 


Mrs. Duck and her seven ducklings 
began quacking angrily. “The very 
idea,” screamed Mrs. Duck, “pushing 


in front of us like that!” 
“No butting. We’re first. Come to 


the end of the line, Lazy Boy,” 
quacked the d k] ngs 

Mr H g pointe 1 to a little box 
on the counter. “Take a number,” 
h said 

Lazy Boy took a little square of 

llow paper. It had a big 11 printed 
n it. Lazy Boy walked to the end of 
the line. Some big sacks of potatoes 


were on the floor. He sat down by 
the potato sacks. He felt very lazy 
again 

I'll just rest my head on these 
sacks until it is my turn,” he thought 
Lazy Boy put his head down and went 
The next thing he knew 
Mr. Hog was shaking him and waving 
the Easter Bunny’s pink note 

zy Boy, it’s your turn. Wake 
up!” shouted Mr. Hog. “I have just 
read Easter Rabbit’s note. Take these 


fast isleep 


eggs to him. And hurry, hurry!” 
Lazy Boy’s basket on the counter 
was filled with lovely big white eggs 


A card tied on it said, “Compliments 
of H. Hog.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Hog,” cried 
Lazy Boy. He felt very ashamed that 
he had slept again. 

The sun had gone behind some dark 
clouds. As Lazy Boy ran out the door 

raindrop hit him on the nose, plop. 
hen another raindrop came, plop, 
plop, plop 

I mustn’t stop,” thought Lazy Boy, 
how hard it rains. I 
mustn't disappoint the children.” 


‘no matter 
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It got very black outside. Lady Owl, 
up in a tree, thought it was night. 
She opened her eyes and saw Lazy 
Boy. “Stop running, Lazy Boy,” she 
hooted. “You will break those beauti- 
ful eggs.” 

“No, no,” answered Lazy Boy. “I 
can’t stop. I must get to Easter 
Rabbit’s House before night.” 

Lazy Boy ran on and on. He got 
very tired and very wet. The basket 
of eggs got very heavy. Hew he would 
have liked to stop and rest. “I mustn’t 
disappoint the children,” he thought 
“But where was Easter Bunny's 
house?” Lazy Boy could not find it. 
He had lost the way. 

All of a sudden, the rain stopped 


and the sun came out. A _ beautiful 
rainbow came in the sky. Then Lazy 
Boy remembered a poem his mother 


had taught him 
“When there's a raint 
Easter Bunny’s home is nigh, 
Follow the rainbow’s very edge, 
And you'll come to Bunny’s hedge.” 
With big hops and holding the pre- 


w in the sky, 


§ 


cious basket very carefully, Lazy Boy 
followed along the edge of the beauti- 
ful rainbow He came at last to a 
green hedge and there was Easter 
Bunny jumping up and down and 
holding out both paws 

“Quick, Lazy Boy,” he cried. “Give 


me the eggs. I must color them be- 


fore the rainbow is gone from the 
sky.” 

Lazy Boy gave him the basket. 
“One, two, three,” shouted Easter 
Bunny. He dipped the eggs deep in 
the lovely pool of color at the end 





The Teacher 


John Travers Moore 


Whose hand may lead the smaller ones, 
Clasping them firmly, gently on the 
way, 
Speaking of wisdom, not knowledge, 
Of mercy, rather than reward, 
Of justice, rather than law, 
Of creativeness, rather than platitudes? 
This is a teacher, understanding, com- 
passionate, 
Filled with the joy of guiding souls, 
Building bodies, shaping true minds, 
Knowing the wear and tear of patience, 
But finding the ultimate experience 
and pleasure 
Of lifting eager eyes to see 
The miracle of the stars. 





of the Right before Lazy 
3oy’s surprised eyes, the white eggs 
every beautiful color in the 


rainbow 


bec ame 
rainbow. 

“Whew,” said Easter Bunny. “That 
rainbow saved the day. I had just 
run out of paint. You and kind Mr. 
Hog helped out, too, as I had also 
run out of eggs. Thank you, Lazy 
Boy.” 

“T’'ll help you pack the Easter eggs,” 
said Lazy Boy. He and the Easter 
Bunny worked together. They worked 
until all the eggs were packed 

“The basket you brought is the most 
beautiful of all,” said Easter Bunny. 
“You may take it to Tommy Greene, 
the little lame boy.” 

So Lazy Boy did. And it made him 
feel very happy to put the beautiful 
basket on Tommy’s doorstep. 

— don’t believe rll be lazy any 
more,” said Lazy Boy to himself. “It 
is much more fun to make people 
happy. Just think how surprised little 
Tommy will be in the morning.” 

And after that Lazy Boy wasn’t ever 
lazy any more. Well—hardly ever. 



















IT TAKES 
AN 
EXPERT 







MEMBER 
ATIONAL 
“AUDIO l 
U } | 
visual NAVA 





KNOWING YOUR AUDIO- 
VISUAL NEEDS AND PRE- 
SCRIBING FOR THEM IS THE 
JOB OF YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
NAVA DEALER 


The NAVA member is a spe- 
cialist in everything audio- 
visual, You save money, time, 
and worry when you learn to 
rely on him for every kind of 
audio-visual need. 


PLANNING an A-V program 
for any purpose, the NAVA 
Dealer can save you false 
starts and help make your pro- 
gram more effective. 


SERVICE on any kind of pro- 
jection equipment is the 
NAVA Dealer's specialty. 


RENTAL of projectors, sound 
equipment, tape recorders, to 
save you time, money, and 
shipping problems, 


FILM LIBRARY SERVICE is of- 
fered by NAVA Dealers, 


Rely on the recognized ex- 
pert ... . call in your nearest 
NAVA Dealer for any kind of 
audio-visual help . . . make 
him a part of your audio- 
visual program. 





National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
Fairfax, Virginia 

Please send me a list of authorized, pro- 

fessional NAVA Dealers coded to show 


services and rental equipment offered by 
each, 
SRD ceenisneen 


School 





RDU enue 


City & State ____ 











3-D Displays 


YOUR SLOW LEARNERS CAN'T 
TAKE FIELD TRIPS EVERY DAY 


A: A substitute, try three-dimensional dis- 
plays. They will: 

arouse interest 

prolong attention span 

convey a central idea 

supplement verbal lessons 

serve as a review 

decorate the room. 

“One picture is worth a thousand words.” A 
three-dimensional “picture” is more effective 
than a flat one. 

Seeing, feeling, handling (whenever possible 
something that is real, or close to the real 
thing, stimulates imagination and learning. 


Where to find materials for displays 


Get your AV department to order items for you, 
using state funds for special classes. 

Encourage children and teachers of other grades 
to bring you objects from trips they take. 

Try to get surplus or duplicate items from large 
museums and commercial sources. 

Invite the cooperation of adults who have visit- 
ed other states or countries 

Enlist cooperation of parent groups that can 
raise funds to purchase articles for display. 


When arranging displays 


Get ideas from: 
commercial displays 
store windows 
pictures in books 
advertisements in magazines. 
Utilize such space as: 
tables 
book shelves 
desks pushed loge ther 
boards laid over crates 
a discarded ironing board. 
Remember to place objects from nature in simu- 
lated natural settings. 
Consider that all displays need not be educa- 
tional. Slow learners are often underprivi- 
leged and_need to see the artistic and the 


beautiful. 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


These mounted shore birds are 
displayed among sand, drift- 
wood, shore rocks, and shells. 














Capturing Big Game 


AN ANIMAL UNIT FOR GIFTED 
AND ACCELERATED THIRD-GRADERS 


H™ do you keep gifted and accelerated children occupied 
profitably, maintain a high interest level, and indulge in a 
minimum of busywork? All teachers face this problem, but I 
found it intensified last year because I was assigned a combina- 
tion class composed of third- and fourth-graders. 

On the whole, the boys and girls were good students, excellent 
readers, and eager workers. In such a situation, there is the ad- 
ditional challenge to distribute your time so that no subject and 
no one is neglec ted. 

Since my third grade was ready to use reading as a tool, I 
found that the answer to my problem. We used each section of 
the basic reader as a taking-off point for developing useful skills 
which would become increasingly important as the group pro- 
gressed through the higher grades. This work was done in ad- 
dition to the regular assignments. 

One of our most successful projects developed around animals. 
Since every child had a lively interest in animals and most of 
them had pets, the pupils were eager to begin work. I was glad 
to concentrate on animals for a purely practical reason. Most 
readers contain animal stories, and, in addition, libraries contain 
many stories and informational books on this subject. 

In discussing our work, the children decided that they wanted 
to make a book of everything they did while we were learning 
about animals. Pupils derive great satisfaction from some con- 
crete evidence of what they have been accomplishing, and a 
book did seem to be a good solution in this instance. 

Here are some of the activities we carried on. Through them, 
the children began developing certain skills or developed them 


to a higher degree. 
Charts 


This was our first and an on-going activity which we kept up 
during the entire unit. 
The teacher's guide for our basic reader had suggested this as 


a group project, but for my class it (Continued on page 65) 


VIRGINIA GORDON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Park School 
San Mateo, California 
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CRAYOLA’ 


JE! 


Quiet fun with paper bags and crayons 


PAPER BAG PUPPETS. Start with small 
t folded it so that tl 

8q bot b overlaps 

le. ( " ‘ i figure on 

t I I t gy. using ti ver 





COLORFUL CosTuMES. Large paper 


b 3 from cleaners or grocery stores 
n beautiful costumes. Cut holes for 
irms and head. Children will enjoy 
colorin costumes ot toreign lands, 


ind others. Binney 


space Men, animais 
& Smith In 80 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. @.11 


THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS 


3 the puppet’s mouth. To make 

speak, children put fingers into 

b m fold and open and close hand. 

Arr S tures can be added 
to make puppets more interesting. 


off bottom end 


and fold b ig 


INDIAN HEADDRESS. Cut 


into pleat bout two inches wide. 
While still folded, cut pleats to resemble 
feathers, leaving about two inches at 
end of bag f head band. Unfold and 


th crayons, 












ae 
BINNEY & SMITH 
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Having a 
t. Patrick’s Day Party? 


Try these ideas from 
KATHRYN W. MEALS and EDNA STOWELL 


y LAND, the Emerald Isle, the color green, potatoes, and shamrocks are 
symbols of St. Patrick’s Day, and there are many games that use these 


symbols to give eve a lot of good, clean St. Patrick’s Day fun. 


ryone 


Potato Relays 

A Potato Balance is fun. The players line up in teams. But instead of 
running to a given point and back, the first person in each line is given a 
balanced on the end of a ruler. The ruler and potato must be 
ne and back without dropping the potato It isn’t easy! 
otato relay is started by giving each team two potatoes 
vers run with them to a given point and back to the 


either 


passe d down the | 

Anothe1 type ol 
in a pie tin. Mem 
That isn’t ; 


line iS Casy as it sounds 


Whistle for the Shamrock 

For a hunting game, one player is selected to hide a paper shamrock 
He may hide it anywhere, but a little part of it must be in plain sight 
While he is hiding the shamrock, other players must close their eyes and 
listening, the leader pretends 
signal, the hunt begins 
or any othe: 


But in case som Is peeping o1 
d When he gives the 
While the plavers hunt, they whistle or hum “Killarney,” 
ong selected beforehand. It must be a that all the players 
know. When a player d rs the shamrock, he sits down and begins 
or humming a diff 


game started. This 


mn misieadil piaces 


song 
scove 
rent Irish tune, agreed upon before the 
umrock. 


ryone has found the sh 


oes on until eve 


Emerald Isle 


Here is a contest in which only two at a time take part. Two circles 
bout two feet in diameter are cut from green paper and placed on the 
floor with their edges touching. A player stands in each circle, feet braced 
apart. facing the opposing player. Then they grasp each other’s hands 
and each tries to push or pull the other player out of his circle without 
stepping out of his own. The winner takes on the next contestant, and 


so on, until all play: rs but 


one have been pulled out of a circle 


Potato Bowling 

For otato bowling. Move back the furniture to make 
as long a bowling alley as possible. At one end spread several newspapers 
Give each player four washed Irish potatoes and line every- 
at the far end of the room. For the first round, each player rolls 
his four potatoes, try to land them on the newspapers. Every potato 
that is landed safely is returned to the player; those that run amuck are 
forefeited. Now half th are taken up, 
smaller and harder to hit. Each bowler plays again with the spuds he has 
left. The game continues, the goal getting smaller and smaller each time 
and the potatoes lewe! The owner of the last potato is declared the win- 
ner and receives the prize of a bag of potato chips. 


What's Irish? 


Players join hands to form a circle. One person stands in the center 
with a knotted piece of green cloth. He throws the cloth, and whomever 
it touches is on the spot. The thrower says, “What's Irish?” and begins to 
count. The person who is hit must answer, giving the name of something 
typically Irish, such as “River Shannon,” “Shamrock,” or “Blarney 
Stone.” For the first few minutes it is simple to think of Irish words, but 
none can be repeated, so the game becomes more difficult and requires 
quick thinking on the part of the players. But when the game begins to 
cut it off short and begin something new. 


a jolly game, tr 


on the moor 


one up 


newspapers making the goal 


drag, 


Potato Characters 

By now everyone might welcome a more quiet game. Provide items 
such as potatoes, green beans (if available), celery tops which are nice 
and green, parsley, carrots, and other colorful bits that can be used to 
fashion jolly characters or potato men. Of course the potatoes form the 
used for arms and legs. Give a green 


bodies and other vegetables are 


pencil or some other green object as a prize for,the best potato character 


At the Table 


Of course a party would not be a party without something to eat. The 
amount and kind of food will depend upon the size of the crowd, and 
foods can be varied to suit one’s needs. Frosted cakes and cookies can 
carry out the green theme, and of course drinks in green, and green and 
white paper napkins, add to the idea. Write each guest’s name on a green 
balloon and tie it to his chair. 





SIMPLE 
Silk Screen 


RACHEL McCLYMONDS POOL 


Elementary Art Supervisor, Hickory Township Schools 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


EVEN children in lower elementary grades can have a variety of ex- 
periences in silk screening, with very little special equipment. 

Designs or drawings for printing by this method may be drawn on a 
piece of white organdy stretched across a square or oblong opening 
in a box lid. Staple the organdy in place with staples close together 
(Fig. 1), stretching it while you work. Tape the frame well on both 
sides with masking tape, so that this ''screen'’ may be washed and 
dried for reuse. 

CRAYON FILL-IN, used for the cat print, is started with a drawing, in 
which the cat is left uncrayoned and the background is completely 
filled in with crayon applied heavily (Fig. 2). Hold frame firmly while 
transferring the picture to the screen. Areas to be printed must be 
left open. Fill in all areas where paint must not leak through. When the 
screen is completely blocked in, and the paint, mixed to the consistency 
of thick cream, has been distributed in paint pans, you can print. 
CRAYON LINE is used to draw the design on the organdy (Fig. 3). 
After completing the picture as it is to appear on the print, place the 
paper sketch under the organdy screen and trace the picture with bold 
crayon lines. Place the paper to be printed underneath, and rub paint 
through with a sponge or a wedge of cardboard. This is the simplest 
method, but the lines must be heavy and wide. 

STENCIL TYPE (Fig. 4) requires no crayon work, only a form cut from 
newsprint or other absorbent, thin paper. This may or may not have 
some open areas cut in it, such as features in the case of a mask, or the 
center of a flower aesign. After the picture has been drawn and cut 
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out, place it on the paper or material to be printed. Put the screen on 
top of both, and apply the paint to the screen with a sponge. 

Children must be urged to work rather fast, as paint will clog organdy 
if allowed to dry at all. (Paint should make the stencil adhere to the 
screen after the first print. This makes printing easier.) 

Desks are protected with plenty of newspapers, and scraps of old 
sponge spread the paint like a squeegee. Print the designs on paper 
and pieces of old cloth. This gives experience in working on different 
textures. Children experiment with printing a number of pictures 
selecting some to mount for display. 

The crayon line method is suggested for grades 2-3. Grades 4-6 
like the stencil type particularly. It offers so many possibilities. 
SUGGESTED PAINT for SILK SCREEN PRINTING: 

Any finger paint thinned to molasses consistency. 

Prang Aqua Textile Colors directly from the jar (American Crayon 
Company). 

Nu Media mixed with water (Wilson Arts and Crafts). 

Genie, ready-to-use paint for screen printing and finger painting 
[Binney & Smith, Inc.). 

Powdered tempera, mixed with warm water to a thick creamy consis- 
tency, with a few drops of 3 in | machine oil added to keep the screen 
from clogging, was the medium used for printing the sample shown. 








TWO APPROACHES TO DESIGN: 


Call the TV Doctor 


VELMA A. FELTON 


Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm School 
St. Helens, Oregon 


WHEN you can't enjoy your television, and a repair job is imminent, 
then notice the interesting designs it is forming while you are waiting for 
the repair man. Afterwards, at some later time, you can record some of 
these designs on paper. That is what my first grade did. 

Various media may be used, such as crayon, tempera, India ink, and so 
on. My first grade used crayon. Short pieces of crayon used on the side 
worked very satisfactorily. One color is effective, with various degrees 
of value of that particular hue, or several colors may be combined. 

For variation of tone, the crayon may be pressed a little heavier on 
one end, making a heavy edge on one side and a light edge on the 
other, doing this with one stroke. With upper grades, notches may be 
cut in the rounded side of the crayon to produce an interesting effect. 

The tip or end of the crayon makes dots and dashes for variation of 
design. The realistic mounting helps to complete the idea. 

What are some other sources of design that children can use to 
develop in their own original way? Clouds floating in the sky, ripples 
and shadows on waters (ever changing), tree trunks at the edge of an 
orchard or woods, or photographs shot upward through the branches! 
Color slides such as close-ups of flowers and other growing things; 
detail shots of tree bark; views of high-tension wires and poles; hair 
that is set in waves and curls; ribbing on sweaters; marbleized linoleum 
or vinyl tile—anything you can find that will stimulate imagination and 
help children to see usual things in a decorative way. 

Once an enjoyment of interesting pattern has been awakened, the 
commonplace is lost in the thrill of looking for new material. 


Toothpicks 
and Glue 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School 
Danville, Illinois 


PASTEL-COLORED hors d'oeuvre sticks or toothpicks 
that have been dyed or painted can be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity to provide ample design material for art 
classes. Only a brush and glue are needed to mount 
these on deep-colored or black construction paper, after 
some experimenting has brought forth a pleasing and 
satisfying effect. 

Construction paper of the 12” x 18” size avoids the 
possibility of making little, cramped designs, and allows 
space for a free-flowing effect. Designs may be displayed 
on bulletin boards, but avoid much handling if possible. 

















Magic 
Easter 
Bunny 


EVELYN C. BASH 


IF YOU want children to enjoy a creative experience that will enrich your teaching of 
science, spelling, writing, and English grammar and composition, encourage them to 
make figures bigger than life size. Does it sound like a big order? It's so simple, you'll 
want to start this project in your classroom right away. You'll discover, just as Betty 
Condrey of R. L. Hope School, Atlanta, Georgia, did, that in making these figures, 
your children will gain a better understanding of the graded subjects. 

Mrs. Condrey's third-graders made Timothy the Tiger, Santa Claus, and the Magic 
Easter Bunny last year. It doesn't matter what subject you choose—each figure is 
formed basically in the same way. You need no wire or wooden frames. The only ma- 
terials necessary are large paper bags, newspapers, masking tape, paper towels, wheat 
paste, and water. After the basic body figure has been made, it can be painted and 
then shellacked for a permanent finish; it can be covered with strips of cloth or cotton; 
or a costume can be made and attached. 

While these large figures are bulky, they are lightweight and can easily be moved 
from one place to another by the children. Each figure can be used over and over 
again in different teaching experiences. 

How do papier-mache figures help you enrich the learning experience? 

@ Mrs. Condrey found ample opportunities to discuss science with her pupils during 
the making of the bunny. Cotton that was painted pink, dried flat and stiff. From 
this simple experience, children learned the first results of evaporation. 

@ When the bunny was completed, it afforded many opportunities for applied 
learning. The class decided to invite other third-grade classes in the school to visit 
their room and see their handiwork. This entailed the writing of a letter of invita- 
tion. The class learned to write a friendly letter in proper form, and the spelling 
of many new words. In preparing a letter of acceptance, the other classes also 
learned the letter form and added new words to their vocabulary. 

@ Mrs. Condrey's class also wrote a poem about the bunny which they sang to the 
tune of "Battle Hymn of the Republic." This is what they wrote: 

"Our great big Magic Bunny has a floppy, floppy ear. 

He is big and white and fluffy, and he'll never disappear. 

He watches while we're working, and he watches while we play— 
He makes us good all day." 
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RUTH N. WILD 


Art Teacher, Schools No. 1 and 36 
Buffalo, New York 


HAVE you ever seen the sparkle in a first-grader's 
eyes as he anticipated a real creative experience? 

The eyes of our six-year-olds did sparkle and their 
smiles broadened as they came into their art room. The 
children knew it was a painting day because they had 
been invited to bring their paint cloths, aprons, and a 
newspaper to cover the desk top. Springtime, Easter 
approaching, brown and green paint and large paint- 
ing papers—all hinted that a happy forty minutes was 
on the agenda for those cherubs. God bless them— 
every one—and the happy times we always have to- 
gether. Here was my opportunity, as their art teacher, 
to give them a true painting experience. 


o "Have you ever seen a real bunny?” 
G I ve Th em the "Did you hold him? How did he feel?" 
"Does a bunny look like a kitty or is he different?” 
"Tell me, if a boy from Mars came to our school—a 
boy who had never seen a bunny rabbit—could you tell 


- 
O ppo rt Ul n ity to Pa I nt ee ee and furious" and we all 


shared our ideas about the bunny’s softness, his warm 
cuddly fur, his long pointed ears, his wiggly nose, his 
strong back legs, and his powder-puff tail. 

Somewhere | had learned a four-line song | had to 
share. | sang it for the children and we sang it to- 
gether—once and again and again. We wiggled our 
noses, hopped like bunnies, and now it was time to 
paint. 

Several times during our painting lesson, songs burst 
forth from little groups of busy painters. The atmos- 
phere was permissive, the painters were busy and 
happy and creative. We all learned together. 

Our theme, ‘Mr. Bunny Takes a Walk," had many 
possibilities. (We had to use our imaginations, didn't 
we?) "With whom could Mr. Bunny be walking?" 

Many suggestions came. 

"You'll have to show me where he is walking in your 
painting!" 

Some of the paintings even showed boys and girls 
with Mr. Bunny. No two were alike. Each child, out of 
his own experience and understanding, painted Mr. 
Bunny. (How much better is this than the old days 
when we used to err by directing the drawing of a 
bunny as we adults see it!) Here, each first-grader had 
a glorious opportunity to express himself, and the ex- 
perience was real learning and growth in the true sense. 

Part of the joy of a painting experience is the shar- 
ing period which comes just before cleanup time. Here 
too, is a chance for "shy little Mike" to forget his 
timidity and utilize his BIG FIRST-GRADE VOICE. 

What if the paint spills? No one cares or scolds! 
We just clean up with the ever ready sponge. After 
all, aren't we getting bigger and having more control 
over our materials and tools, each time we use them? 
Here's proof that children are creative. Give them the 
opportunity to paint, but precede it by stimulation 
which is an outgrowth of their own experiences! 
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NANCY MEANS 


Teacher, Grades 3-4, Jackson School 
Bellevue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Our Painted Mural 


MY CLASS consists of third- and fourth-graders. As most of our work is done separate- 
ly by grade, we enjoy getting together as a group occasionally to make a mural as 
our big project. 

Our mural for Easter was planned entirely by the children, with my supervision. The 
group chose a discussion leader to record their initial decisions. They were as follows: 
(1) A religious theme to be used. (2) Mural to be divided into 3 parts—Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Easter. (3) Paint to be used rather than cut paper. (4) Division of chil- 
dren into working groups. (5) Each child to make a small sketch of what he wants in 
his own section. (6) Materials: powder paints to be mixed, white chalk, long sheets of 
wrapping paper, water pans, brushes, newspapers, and water. 

Each group sketched with chalk, on different large sheets of paper. Each person 
then painted with one color at a time. We used reference material only to reassure 
ourselves on the costumes appropriate for illustrations of the first Pa’m Sunday, Good 
Friday, and Easter. We were very pleased with the results. We felt that we had learned 
by doing, as well as enjoying our experience. We took pride in having others see it. 


EASTER MURALS 


MURALS on religious subjects, if they are an 
outgrowth of children’s own feelings, and not 
imposed by the teacher, can be a success in the 
classroom. Children should learn to appreciate 
the art of other faiths as a part of brotherhood 
and world understanding. 






Go to Church on Easter 





~ 








Two girls assemble a colored paper Easter 
window by pasting irregular-shaped sections 
around a cross used as the center of interest. 


Colored Chalk Mural 


HELEN E. NELSON 


IT WAS not surprising that someone suggested that our bul. 
letin board in back of the room should have an Easter mural 
because it had been used each season to express their moods. 

Prior to this, our arrangements had been three-dimensional 
and with cloth for clothing of people portrayed. This one, it 
was decided, could be made with colored chalk because time 
was lacking for a more complicated plan. 

They discussed the fact that no one church should be por- 
trayed. Some children wanted to show their entire family going 
to church. Others preferred to have just children going te 
Sunday school, but they compromised with mixed groupings 

The figures and imaginary church were drawn on large sheets 
of newsprint and cut out and pasted on butcher paper for back 
ground. The results were spontaneous, all participated, and the 
spirit of Easter worship was brought to the classroom in a way 
that all who saw the mural could enjoy and appreciate. 
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lL nimportant Princess \ fine thing for a Princess to b “What is the meaning of this 


playing with worms,” she scolded What is your name?” demanded th 
But the Unimportant Princess was Emperor, leaning forward. 

not at all disturbed. “If I cannot get “I have no name. I am called th 

rid of the glue by boiling, perhaps Unimportant Princess.” 

then I can drv it out by baking the The Empress gasped. Many cour 

cocoons in the oven she said aloud tiers were present Some of them wer 
Baking!” groaned the cook My listening with interest to the conversa 

ovens are full, and T'll be using them = tion 

all day ry day, young lady.’ Then the Emperor said, “Where did 


“pp bec” nae oe i , . “Then all sit up and bake my you get such a beautiful piece of 
Look what P ; xoons during the night said the cloth? Never have I seen such mat 
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“But I am Chinese,” said the Un 
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MISS RIT, P.O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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THE FACTS AND FUN OF MODERN 
WASHING MACHINE DYEING 
Single copies of this booklet free; 
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HOBEY DYEING BOOK 
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HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES 
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Springtime 


Dialogue by ESSIE M. UTTERBACK 
Rhymes by FAUN M. SIGLER 








T l Clos« I 
CHARACTERS rants \ 
serry |} d tur We wat 
; Who heep the play going. } 
TOMMY} hear a por i u re a 
roeTry actors--Ten children, some of POETRY actor | 
whom carry symbols as called for by 
the verses. / 
cnuorus-—-Any number. These children } f t ti ( 
help the symbol-carrying children It saile - Be 
by saying the poems with them in uni : , 
son. If desired, the Poetry Actors may An ens ht 
constitute the Chorus. It does se } te ist 
Do Ir Yoursett And vet it « ‘ to teas 
This is an easy framework for a crea 5 mes I hare 
tive program, and the idea can be adapt- Or blows mv cap across the varc 
ed to any season. In fact, using their eed afl this tiene I’ 
wishing ring, Betty and Tommy can pages largo Mee ar, VE Ee VCT a 
wish to hear-—and see _ interpreted \ thing to help the wind have ! 
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gardless of seasonal associations. , 
Tommy | vol i! Ne t's 
: turn. Let's s Oh, I kno 
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TOMMY Spring looks good te Jur ping | r ] ins Jacl 
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eyes and wish, do you know what lo jump for th 
I would wish? Jumping Jack, Jumping | 
tommy No. What? What did vou then? 
setty—I’d wish to hear poems Jur ped for King Cole 
about spring And his tl ‘ errs 
tommy—I have a little wishin Jumping Jack, Jum] 
ring here. I'll turn it while you What do vou now? 
make a wish Jump te t} oO! 
The y sit al de of face With the moor -j ! 
setty—How shall we start? Each Poetry A 
tommy—With the wind. verse. Cor f 
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EDITH PARDEE VAN BUREN 
From Teacuer Te TEACHER 
This program was presented at the 
Spring Assembly of Elementary School, t dé / MW) 
Harwich, Mass.. by my third grade. It ectl “4 d.} s] 
involves no costumes and no scenery. It 
; nd si j 
can be correlated with a unit of nature ‘ 
study. (The birdealls used are suggest- iva I found tl 
ed by the Department of Ornithology nerforme placed sete j 
at Cornell University.) With the ex- 
ception of the Announcer’s part, speak- ‘ 64 
ing and singing is done by groups. All n ? 
children can take part. Audience par BLUEBIRDS ( w? ; 
ticipation is featured. c . . 
Evervon I vher i 
CHARACTERS “Chee } rfyy] har 
n . cheertul charmer 
ANNOUNCER CHORUS — Singers Blu ol ; me +] 
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_ ‘ Speakers. 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS | With af re I 
CATBIRDS “C] ; . 
nee cheertul 
Provs Ci , , Wi) 
Four large sheets of oak tag. On one es 
side of each sheet is a bird in black t 
silhouette with a large question mark ti} f 
on it in white. On the reverse side is heated afte h tin he 
the same bird done in natural colors 
One child from each group of Speaker- 
is chosen to carry the ecard. He must RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS 
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A Musical santasy 


CHARACTERS 


Any number of singers. 
QUEEN 


COURTIERS 
HERALD KING 
races Two rRAINBEARERS Two 
many as desired 
A nobleman 
Son of a rich merchant 
CK JINGLE \ farmers son 

bY Fairy Godmother in disguis 


ATTENDANTS As 
LORD Tit hecHiNn 


WILL WOOLEN 


CHES Seven 
The lost Florette. 
AN Her foster father 


cers Anv number 
Faom Teacuer ro Teacher 


William 


yee all parts of the stage 


Shake speare knew how to 
so that a play 
smooth, continuous, with no long 
eernmacts waits. By borrowing two of 

hh techniques scenes enacted before 
urtain and movable props for back 

this play 
elaborate 
indicates. It may be 


grouncs appears to be a 


much more production than 
the preparation 
played with as few as 35 children, or it 
may be expanded, as our play was, to 
slmost three hundred third- and fourth 
graders 

We cave the play two evenings with 
the same chorus of Courtiers but with 
principals and dan ets 
dealing™ very 


Iwo sets oft 
md found this “double 
tisfactory since we thus had under 
divided au 
dience also, though it was comfortably 
heard and saw 


tudies in reading The 


large both evenings 
more readily and was generally 


more responsive 
{/l the third and fourth 


hi 


grades learned all songs 
und dances in their 


Rhythms and Mu 


sic periods weeks before the play so 
that time-consuming last-minute rehears- 
ils were kept at a minimum. The chil- 
dren helped select the soloists 

Our version of the play ran fifty 
minutes, and was carefully timed and 
coordinated so that all dancing and 
singing groups came from their waiting 
rooms, did their parts, and returned 
with no confusion back stage. At the 
close of Seene 3, the Chorus-Courtiers 
took a moment to stand and stretch be 
fore the last scene 

For a description of the costumes and 


music, see end of play. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.-The King’s throne room 
This seene takes place in front of the 
losed curtains 

Scene 2 The Land of the Blue 
Witches. Use a woodland hackdrop An 
eerie atmosphere is obtained by blue 
lights and by 
gnarled trees at rear of stage, construct- 


movable props—bare 
ed of branches and papier-maché; pet 
haps 1 hightowere d castle sketched on 
gray building paper and deeply shad 
owed so that the windows become eves 
Center stage is a blue papier-maché 
caldron with a blue light inside which 
reflects on the Witches’ faces 
The King’s Highway, also 
takes pl we before the curtains 
Scene 4.-Forest outside Woodsman’s 
cottage. The backdrop is the same as 
the one for Scene 2. One wall of the 
cottage shows right front. It has a 
window in it see photo.) 
Use logs and tree stumps 
for seats. Birds and but- 
terflies add to the 
scenes gatety. 


Scene 


Scene I 


vers, who are to be seated 

e, may be in place before 

may be dressed 

teers and mak t elaborate 

The scene requires center 
rm audit rit ] 

may 

to minuet 

each other 

steps 

to thet aces. Or they 


os 
lo a complete minuet. When 


HERALD hear ye, His 
Majestv King Kindly, ruler of No- 
namia, will receive the 1 
ers for the Princess Florette. His 


Majesty approat hes 


ew search- 


on ner ase, * ’ ind Q cen.” 
Then they 

Kinc—We are now ready to give 
adventurers 


search of the 


audience t bra 
who start today 
Princess Florette 

HERALD § bows? Your Majesty. 
there are three who come to search 
The first is Lord Highchin, oldest 
son of the Duke of Tall 
Lord Hichch ters through au- 


‘T owers 


King and Queen, 

position at right, 

Master Will Woolen. the 
chant’s son. (Will Wooler 

like Lord Hichchin, bou 

ly, and takes place opt te Lord 
Highchin.) And Jack, son of Farm- 


er Jingle. 


MARCELLA RAWE 


Jack (trots up steps, grabs King’s 
hand, and shakes it vigorously)—A 
good day to you, Master King and 
Dame Queen. 

KING (indignantly)—What’s this, 
you impertinent knave? 

Lord Highchin grabs Jack’s col- 
lar and drags him down the steps 
to where he should stand 

HERALO— How touch 
Their Majesties’ royal persons? 

JACK Mother told 
me I had no manners for court 


dare you 
r hee rfully 


and it seems that she was right. 

KING 
time. We must warn you that vou 
are defying the Blue Witches who 


Enough! We are wasting 


have hidden Princess Florette away 
—and the Witches are very cunning 
Ensemble snes “The Blu 
Witches” song on next page.) 
KING The princess’ 
Fairy Godmother has made magi 


5 pe aking 
which will keep our daughter safe 
from harm until someone solves th« 
riddle that holds her. 
ENSEMBLE sings to 
“Farmer in the Dell” 


A king without a crown, 


muUustc 


A maid without a name, 

Shall join a round upon the ground 

Where night and day’s the same. 
KING 

young men, and remember he who 


Puzzle this riddle, my brave 


solves it will restore a lost child to 
her parents, and win for himself 
half of my kingdom. Now you may 
eo, and may one of you be success- 
ful in your search. 


Will, and Lord Hiehchin 


— 9 
ches. 
bow to 


tchchin and 
and Ou en 


yack (waves and calls)—Good- 
by! See you later! 

All three exit together through 

um ' oO and Queen a? 1 

teps ar ad proces d 

] 


j sc thers sy? 
7s hey entered, 


same music. The t 


rone i 


cht on Bald 
cerer’s A ppren- 
Ma abre.” Cur- 
ins open and Witches enter from 
oth sides (C ntinued on page 56 


7 * Danse 


Che Princess and the Blue Witches 
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In the deep blue for - est, on the dark side of the moun - tain, Stands a cas-tle g&@y with 
this is the home ofthe sev-en az-ure_ witch-es Who _ ride their mag - ic | 












Che Blue Witches 
















! | Coy 
tow -ersstern andhigh. And} Sev-en witch-es, oh, wick - ed witch-es— They who stole 
broom - sticks in the sky. Sev-enwitch-es aswick-ed as can be And the 
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the prin-cess a- way. We nev-er saw her a- gain. Hid in their mag -ic do-main, she 

sev-enwitch-esare we. We'rewick-ed we ad - mit And we don't carea bit. And we 
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waits forsome- one to come And bring her safe - ly home. Andso wescat-ter far 
play some ter-  ri- ble jokes on un- sus - pect - ing folks They llmev-er get nd child 
——$$ $< < $e . ” 
= . — = eee ee ee Tae = . or aS = — —— 
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and wide Search - ing through the coun - try - side For the prin - cess, for the Prin - cess Flor - ette. 
Flor - ette— Have-n't solved the rid-dle vet For the prin - cess, for the Prin + cess Flor - ette. 
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Will You Dance with Me? 














































































* 
Kin wna Oncen = Will you dance with me? Will you dance with me In 
~ Ican'tdance with you, I have work to do. There's 
SSS = 
s 
Now la-dies make a cour-te . ey And no- — 
Bow toyour king rightloy- al- ly Who rules Se Sa = +- -$- 
a a a _— 
-tle ring while we glad = - ly sing? Ey" - ry one is 
on bread to bake And the soup to make. Now a crack - ling 
s 1 
2 
ble men of high de- gree Hur- ray! 
our landso roy- al- ly. ' 
: so light - heart - ed, Sway-ingin the gold-en light. Hear their 
( fire is burn-ing. [t must nev-ergrowtoo dim. Soon my 
g : — — 
me = pe Se = = f Pat 
& 
if Sr Sere a —_——_—s =: 
ow at a ws ; —— ee me 
iy = P= — = PE —¢ — 
| ? _ e 7 7 
voices sweet -ly blend - ing On this hap - py. hap-py night. 
( fa-theris re-turn-ing. I must keep the house for him. 
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is j 
\f H 
ALICE \) ) 
H 
| ’ 
i p- 
HATTER AND HARE (; ’ €; 
| N 


ALICE 


HARE 


ALICE 
HARE 
ALICE 


HARE 


ALICE 


A Leprechaun 
Ceaches Street Safety 


WILLIAM J. 


CHARACTERS 
choolgirl 
A leprech 


Av Nt tr 


VOTHER 


From Fr ince 


Seotl 
esanorys 


LINEA /? 
girls 


“we dish 


SANDRA) 


ROLAND! 


Polish children. 


LINDA } 
MAI \/ 
. Italians 
ROMERT) 
PACK ; 
Chinese bows 

HARRY } 
RONI 

Of Israel 


STEPHEN) 


ANITA! From Syria 
PAUL ) 
SETTING 
Scene | Represents an entrance hall 
r iivin room It may be played be- 
fore closed stage curtains 
Scene 2.—Mary's room. A desk and 
chair and a window are essential \ 
real window unt, minus las can be 
ipported on a reinforced «quare ol 
lboard, equipped with curtains, and 
et between the heavy backdrop curtains 
or a pair of screens. Place an outdoor 
ne outsid the windo 
Propuction Nores 
All characters except Mary and her 
mother, may be played by hand puppets 
marionettes, or bib puppets. See sug 


at end of play. 


THE 


INSTRUCTOR. 


McCARTHY 


MARY 


MOTHER 


MOTHER 


MARY 


MARY 


Varch 


\ 


| t \ polite 
sh { I wanted sor 
An t polit 
( \ | t bi I 
I now it is 
11 I tl ! 
Wi s obin like 
( ve’! rto ask1 
d! I lov s! Mmm 
Scene I 
\{ Mother 
ther 
H ‘ Did you 
. t or one 
ivs be- 
treet ind 
bac k to 
y i 
M In here are 
! reless chil- 
But | vant ou to 
cs SO See il 
lution to 
ou be more 


Pll try 


Scene 2 


1959 


Che Mad Cea Party 


CATHERINE CHRISTOPHER 


why is—a robin like—a writing desk? 


I th 


HarRE— You mean you d 


| | ' 
nk | KNOW 
| > 
Know! 


atice—Why. ves. I do—a robin is 
l ke a 
HARE (abruptly Then say what 


ALICE nfused I 
what I mean 
what ] Say 


} ' 
vou AnDOW 


HaTreR—It’s not the same at all! 
Why could as ll sav that “I 
eat what I like” means “I like what 
| eat.” 

Hare—Or “I like what I get’ 
means “I get what I like.” 

DORMOUSE faint f On 
“I breathe when I sleep” is the 
same as “I sleep when I breathe.” 

HATTER AND HARE But you do 

I both statements are true 
Bot the same thing! 


Hare stir their 


ALICE | pau then aside Dear, 
dear me! Why a robin like a 
writing desk? 

atrer— What day of the month is 
it? (Ta } hocket watch, 

atice—It’s the { th! Or at least 
it } o be the fourth: But so 
I vy st ( hings have hap- 
pened, I’m not sure! 

HaTTeR— The fourtl Just as I 
thought! The watch is two days 
PR PT ee ery See 
éar, , at it agair Yes, two 
days slow ( nued on page 7Q) 

look both ways before crossing the 
street.” Goodness! I wish I lived 
i some ther country where I 
wouldn't have to think so much 
ibout — safety Ge 1p pir 

1 What is that kno king? 

It’s not at the door—why, it’s at the 
window! There's a funny little old 
ma sitting on the window sill. I'll 
per tl window 

mcoinnis—Hello, Mary. Will you 
be le tting me in now? 

maRY—Please tell me who you 
are 

mcGINNIS—What? Don’t you rec- 


ognize the likes of m« 


A big girl 


y 


leprechaun who has arrived a 
say 


country! 


talk about street safety 


the street.” 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


atice—Traditional blue dress and whit 
pinafore. 


Map HATTER—- Wears a loud sport jacket 


a huge collar (made of cardboard). 

a bow tie, and an outsized top hat 

with a price tag. (See illustration.) 
mMarcH HARE Wears a rabbit costume 


with exaggerated ears. 

porMouse— Wears a brown coverall out 
fii with helmet-type headcovering 
plus mouse-shaped ears. 


SETTING 
A long table set for as many as con- 
venient. perhaps ten. Each place has 


a cup and saucer and spoon. There are 
a teapot, a sugar bowl and cream pitch- 
er, also a plate of bread and a butter 
dish and butter knife. There is a chair 
at each place 


Nore 


It is not necessary to have read all 
of Alice in Wonderland in order to en- 
joy iaking part in this nonsensical but 
highly dramatic episode. Don't assume 
that the audience knows the story. Have 
an Announcer tell enough about the 
book to orient the audience. 

The illustrations are the ones drawn 


by John Tenniel for the 1866 edition 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. 





like you! Would you be knowing 
what day it is tomorrow? 
mary—Why., ves, it’s St. Patrick’s 
Day 
MCGINNIS— That it is. And I’m a 


tew 


hours ahead of time. I heard you 
you'd like to live in another 
country. Sure and this is a fine 


Whvy would you be want- 


ing to leave it? 


Why, I'm tired of all this 
I'd like to 


MARY 


live where I wasn’t always hearing: 


“Look both ways before vou cross 


Continued on page 61) 

















i in the 


BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 






Here is the real West, where only yesterday the Sioux 
fought their last battles. This is where Custer’s men 
found gold, and here are the boom town streets that 
Hickok walked. 

This is the /iving West, where tom-toms call the Sioux 
to re-enact their colorful dances, where rip-roaring 
rodeos pit champion against champion. 

This is the West of vacation dreams, the West of 
gay square dances, mountain rides and glowing camp- 
fires at trail’s end. 

For the Western vacation you'll never forget, come 
this summer to the Black Hills of South Dakota. See 
majestic Mount Rushmore, the eternally moving Black 
Hills Passion Play, tour the fantastic and colorful Bad- 
lands. Bring your fondest holiday wishes to Fun Country 
. the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


Aigpiinnd Coll folie 5 | RH 


emmeiimwrmmmemes, §§§ SOUTH DAKOTA ? 
ae ra ems: ~=—«(DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS oe 


Publicity Director, Pierre 6, South Dakota 
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roatiye Plays 
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¢ t al 2 ok 


armen 


wujaw es bibl | 





Petes eu TO Ba 
Scrapbook | 
af Songs | 


a 
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_—— 


STOR 
d ound the 
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Children | 
Enjoy 





THE cw 


PROGRAM 






Brand-new, this |12-page book gives you a selection of 89 
plays for every grade level. In addition to a section 

for each month, there are plays for many special occasions, 
programs for several grades, and a section of plays 

on famous men. Excellent pointers are offered on play 
production, costuming, and integration with other 

subjects. Specific references and sources are given 

where necessary. All material is ready for immediate use. 


Golden Book of Programs 


A constant supply of elementary program material—carefully 
planned to meet your requirements. Just revised and 
restyled, this book contains 128 pages of plays, read- 
alouds, choral readings, rhythms, and songs for every 

occasion throughout the school year. Entire contents indexed 

by holidays and by grade groupings harmonized with teaching 
objectives. Suggestions for using the materials included. 


Stories Around the Calendar 


In this brand-new storybook are 106 stories of every type 
that will appeal to all grade levels. Stories for every 

event and special day, informative stories, biographical 
stories, and seasonal stories. Others promote understanding 
of other races and nations and tie in with social studies. 
Contents are chronologically arranged for the school 

year. Illustrated. Ready Reference Index. 112 pages. 


Poems Children Enjoy 


Here is a collection of more than 700 poems that will meet 
every classroom need. This illustrated volume combines verse 
from The INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems by many noted 

authors. Among them are Rachel Field, Monica Shannon, 
Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyleman. Fourteen sections pro- 
vide a complete selection of verse for the school year. 

Ready Reference Index. | 12 pages. 





bound in hard cover 


_ 


/ 


RHYTHM 


ey 


e 


Creative Plays for Every School Month 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 








CTl 
(2 or 
panting 
colOrmng 





” 


eo mesTRUCTOR 
ey Gwde eee 














Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 


This brand-new Art Activity book contains a wide variety of 
practical ideas. It combines creativity with the 

exercise of originality, uses materials normally available, 
and integrates art with other fields. Included in the 

150 art activities are Art Skills, Health and Safety, 

Holidays and Social Weeks, Music, Language Arts, Parties, 
Seasons, and Social Studies. Complete directions. 

Clear illustrations. 96 pages. 


The New Handcraft Book 


This popular book, just revised, offers complete directions 
for a successful oak program. The program provides 

145 individual projects in detail. Materials used are 

readily available and inexpensive; others are discarded as 
scrap. Included are projects for holidays and special 
occasions, gifts, bazaar and penny-sale items, room 
decorations, and things to take home. Illustrated. 80 pages. 


Scrapbook of Songs 


Animal songs, spirituals, folk tunes, songs from the 

masters, Christmas songs—songs of every type for all 

grade levels. Edited by Elva S. Daniels, this brand-new 
songbook presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR, each 
with full piano accompaniment. The contents are chrono- 
logically arranged for the school year. Each page is 

illustrated with eye-catching drawings. 96 pages. 


The New Rhythm Band Book 


Just revised and enlarged, this new edition has everything 
needed for organizing and conducting a rhythm band. It 
provides a description of each instrument and how it 

should be played, suggestions for making the instruments, 
and instructions for directing the band. The 55 large-page 
scores include marches, waltzes, and a group of instrumental 
classics. Each score has piano accompaniment. 64 pages. 





! 359 
| Please send me the Activity Guide Books selected below: 
each book, $3.00 Hard Paper | 
Cover Cover Total | 
| Creative Plays for Every School Month @ [] $3.00 [ $2.25 | 
| Golden Book of Programs @ $3.00 [) $2.25 | 
. | Stories Around the Calendar @ (— $3.00 [) $2.25 ] 
bound wn paper cover | Poems Children Enjoy @ — $3.00 [ $2.25 
| Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities @ — $3.00 [ $2.25 
each book, $2.25 | The New Handcraft Book @ 2 $3.00 [ $2.25 I 
! Scrapbook of Songs . ‘ @ — $3.00 [ $2.25 
| | The New Rhythm Band Book @ 0 $3.00 £— $2.25 
Complete Series of 8 Hard Cover Books in Library Box @ $22.95 
the complete series of Activity Enclosed is $ , payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days. ; 
Guide Books = 8 hard cover l Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
! 
books in handy library box, ! Name ! 
only $22.95. | Sheet or RD. ! 
’ Citw & Zone State ! 
bee cae ans cae eae GD aD GD a GD GD Ea a a a oe eae aD aan an oe ee es oe oe oe oe oe oo i 
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wee!” cried a s 





Chowder for Larrv there it was! A fat fish, all silvery- arithmetic concepts—whole, half, quar “Whoo 
Tas . ies white, was squirming on the end of ter cup, spoonful, twice, how “At last we have a good old M 
(Continued from page 33, the line. many wind. We can have lots of fun 
So Grandpa put on some high rub id That’s a flounder you have there,” sclence—action of yeast gases, growth “Fun!” repeated the Wind Do 
ber ficete. while Lame put on hi said Grandpa, “a fine fat flounder of molds on stale bread you think that I came out here just 
sneakers. They got a pail and a short All Grandpa caught was an ugly old language—new words: knead, ther- that you fellows could have fu If 
handled pitchfork, and started down mudhead, and 1 minnow, “I guess It's mometer, yeast, sequence ol that’s what you think of m 
to the beach. not my day said Grandpa. “Let's processes awav and never come back at 
Che tide was far out. Grandpa and take your flounder home.” jut the best part was the joy of do- Of course the sailors tl ht 
Larry walked over the puddly sand At suppertime, Larry watched ing something together! just the wind dying dow: 
towards the edge wh re the wav Gr indma ladle the steaming chowder them said, “Well, I guess that’s it 
were slap, slap, slapping into big bowls. The chowder smelled ” ‘ today. But we'll come back a n 
Then something squirted Larry’s like butter and cream and the ocean The Fierce March Wind morrow, There's sure to be mor 
leg! He looked down. There were tiny Larry had three helpings now that March is here.” 
When he'd finished ¢ iting, Larry Continued fron page iF) “I’m not having one bit of | 


holes in the mud right near where 7 , vs5 
ut on ne porcn The wave “Tim-dandy!” eoifted the Winal moaned _ th Wind. “I'll go back 


he was standing. He knelt to look went ' :, 

closer, and a little stream of water caf ig ws , a ba ‘d i “That's a great way to speak of a the cave and practic me more, B 
puIetly thinking about | ‘ oO . , ‘ | oi 
Be ae aan = ow lion. Do they think I’m being heres fore I get through with tl 


squirted up on his nos em 
rto admit that I'm fierce 


Grandpa took his pitchfork and that day Who'd ever have thought a just to help them do their work?” one is 2 y 
turned the mud over gently. Under chowder could be so much fun? March Wind raced on to the next On the way, March Wind passed 
the tiny holes were lots and lots of farm where the wife had just hung a hill where some schoolboy we! 
clams Their little black necks poked ° out her wash ng I'll show her!” he waiting with their kites 
out of their shells The Bakery and Baking iin HN Uke: eins studies dia “Golly,” said one, “what a d 
Larry took them one by one and ( sees Sg 9 off the line.” March Wind blew and appointment! Here we thought w 
rinsed them off in the water. Just as ; -— blew. but not even a_ handkerchief were going to have a r 
soon as he touched hen the clams In the kitchen, tl vakers allowed came loose day, and it’s nothin but hy 
pulled their necks back i us to tast th ppetizi tidbits used He tore around the house five times washy breeze! 
Soon the pail was full. Larry to decorat kies and fill the cakes to get up more strength and then ‘A wishy, washy breeze, my 
helped Grandpa carry it hon They showed us the huge mixers, th went after the clothesline once more shouted the Wind ‘What 
“What nice big clams!” said Grand storage bins for various kinds of flour Still nothing came loose. Then th think of thts And he ble hard 
ma. “All I need now is a fisl tl vens and long-handled shovels wife came out of the hous What that the kites all rose high in tl 
So after lunch Larry and Grandp the vats in which d hnuts are fried a fine wind!” she exclaimed My “Tumping rasshoppet ited 
got out their fishing poles, and du t cooky cutters mercial size washing has dried already.’ another boy Phis 
some worms in the garden. Then they ! it dozens at once, and “Fin ndeed,” snapped the Wind M h Wind I ever did M I 
walked down to Rocky P t Pier t vari bins in wi yeast cakes si blew away in disgusted gusts surety comin n lik 
Larry put a worm on the end f his 1 br l There was a b lake on o de At last!” cried \ I » 
hook and threw a li n the wate The next day I went to school load of the valley and March Wind ne thinks tl I am fier 
The sun was hot and the waves ! | with kit itensils and an- uut there shouting, “I'll blow up som M Wind | 
slap, slap, slap. Pretty soon Larry { nounced boldly it secretly trem- big waves—that’s what I'll do. Whish! hat he blew the kit | 
sleepy. But just as he started t < that we, to ild make rolls Whassh! Whoosh! Here I cor the bovs had to go | 
his eyes, he felt a tug on his lin vith 1 yeast I hildren wer There were half a dozen boats on WW 
“Steady now,” Grandpa said Pull thusiast And what a s ess We the lak floating about almost mo- shouted tl 
him up gently.” I iW tI \ \ roma trom yveast- tionless. A moment later the s s had their kites YS 
Larry held his breath. He p risen rolls! What is taste be- filled and the wind was pushing “Whoosh!” answered the Wind. “S 
the line up out of the water caus nad boats out across the water. H “ ' I Then he 1 \ hack ¢ 
slowly, slowly » t I} I I y th s tl 1 I midd oru ind ( \ 1 J 
he other end. A Ss] | from k xp he blew them back th hor n | , d by 











... the wonderful world 7 


at your doorstep 


Discover your exciting neighbor to 
the north this summer! Never a better 
time than 1959 to visit Canada—it’s the 
summer of the Royal Visit and opening of the 
great St. Lawrence Seaway. An extra round 


of pageantry, special events and festivals 












Migheey Mop 
caWhval ---— wherever you go! Fascinating, for- 
ee 
as eign, friendly Canada invites you 


for the holiday of a lifetime... mail 
the coupon and start planning now! 
SSSSSC ESSE SESE TEE SEETHER EE EEEEEE TEESE EEE EEE TEER RTE O REE 
G-2-03-02 


FREE! | CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
: ‘ OTTAWA, CANADA 
a . Ee The Canadian 


,* 3 7 . 
ENTRANCE . . “ue ; Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit te: 
To —— ‘ ; ; . Vacation Package 
REENGABLES IM y ’ . > - and the pamphlet, Summer Courses 
5 J “ a. °S - NAME 









n Canada, the latter containing a 
general outline of the various summer 


PLEASE PRINT 


courses, including arts and crafts, to be ADORESS 

conducted in the provinces of Canada 

this season. TOWN STATE 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 


SCCS RSC R Eee e eee Oe teense et ee eee eEEeeey 
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DUAL CYLINDER 
PASTE INK 
PROCESS 





SZ} 
...stencil duplicating 


that looks like printing! 


This new, advanced, stencil du- 
plicating process now makes of- 
fice printing by your office girl a 
money saving reality. Automatic, 
swift, silent and clean, Gestetner 
will reel off your forms, bulletins, 
literature, and... yes. . . illus- 
trated catalog pages, too. . . 
all at a fraction of the price you 
paid to have them done on the 
outside. Even paste-up layouts 
can be made into stencils elec- 
tronically, affording you a limit- 
less range of quality work you 
can do in your own office. 

« A different model for every size need 
and budget. A Gestetner costs no more 
than the old fashioned mimeo! 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 30, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 


WAME 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 
ar 














STATE ee 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ 
Mede of Postage 


noes ct D 0 0 for 3] nists 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ pqetane and handling 
for 200 in @ variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTE“D PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. 6-238, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 


oo 
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Vare h 


Riddles with Wings 


Continued from page 49 


“Conkeree!” 

Jet-black suit and a cap to match 

With a beautiful, bright red shoulder 

patch 

Conkeree! 
Chorus sings “What’s my name?” 
CATBIRDS 

Down in the bushes. close to the house, 


see me fit, aS gray as a mouse, 


“Meow, pretty, pretty, meow 


Chatter and warble and chatter again, 
With a lilting bit of a tune, and then, 
Meow, pretty, pretty, meow ° 

Ci 4 nos “What ” name 

‘ , ft = f 

CHORUS ’ tr i 
on #i ome n pba 49 
Now r little game is done; 
OR we together 
Now . “ s Dy rs gs 
" her 
( K ind tl ! Mi Ww 
( t rily show vou how 
W) \ Now you ss 
y \ if 


The Princess and the 
Blue Witches 


( 4 ’ I rom page 50) 
- f ; ; r dis 
j . nt 
{ , } 
WITCHES In the deep, blue 
' . ' ] k id f } moun- 
ds stile rav wit! wers stern 
1} H is bach i nd 
And this he home 
' tcl who ride 
! in the SKY 
i ind 
nada 4 ms 
] nd 
inza The l Witel 
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wiTCH 7 I'm tl vickedest witch 
that ver Was see I stole the child 
King and Queen 
ALL pr ngoly S/ stole the 
child of he King and Queen. 
I I nt? d music are 
peated as Witches sing or say)— 
WITCHES 
So let them hunt the country round, 
Still th ace W iot be found 


where we've hid- 


The Witches may leave the stage as 


ntered. or do a simple drill with 


Stave is darkened for a moment 


j ni? pointing right, “To the 
Lar 1 ; Blue Witches,” ts put out 
in front of the curtains. Then all spots 
and footlights on 


LORD HIGHCHIN (enters through au- 


dience; su 


unts steps 


od in end. he f 
and examines the signpost Straight 
ahead to the Land of the Blue Witches! 
A few davs’ search there and I shall 
find the Princess. And now, to discover 
the answer to the riddk Hi ponders 
\ king without crown. Laughs 
scornfully That will be the king of 
Nonamia when I have found his 


daughter and taken half his kingdom 
Then we shall 
king! “A maid without a 
doubt that is 
me to the 
Witches castle 

Old Lady enters left, from behind 
to Lord Highchin and 


who will be 
name.” No 
lead 
the 


soon see 


someone who will 


Princess hidden in 


curtain, hobbles 


tugs at his cape. 


1959 


LORD HIGHCHIN (whirls)—Go away, 
Old Woman. 

ow tapy—! hear that you are on a 
journey to rescue the Princess Florette, 
and I hoped to talked to you 

LORD HIGHCHIN~! have no time for 
witless old women! He gives Old Lady 


1 push and starts off 





Old Lady watches him, lifts cane 
and waves it mysteriously in his direc- 
tion, turns, and exits left 

WILL WOOLEN (enters through audi- 
ence, climbs the steps fearfully; hold- 
ne a blunderbus against his shoulder 

r instant protection, | examines sign- 
post I knew I was getting close to the 
border. There may be a witch around 
here any place! 5 nos und and 

vamines stage and audience, still hold- 
r / un at ready This search is 


not to my liking but half of the king- 


dom is. But first I must puzzle out that 
riddk Wher night ind day s the 
san That sounds like the frozen 
North where it is dark all winter and 


ght all summer 

Ent Old l id) sam l 
ith Lord Highchir 

WILL WOOLEN~ Evec-ow! Who's that? 
Let go of my cape, you old hag! 

ot tady— Master Woolen, I have 
heard that you are ona 
cue the Princess Florett 
to talk to you 

WILL WOOLEN—Wiiy would I stop t 
talk to the likes of y I am out 1 


seck my fortune. (Gives her a bush 


isiness as 


irneyv to res 


e and I thought 


; 





Language Arts 
Edith Linderman 


Children come tumbling 
into the s« hoolroom 
Bursting with words 
that leap to their tongues 
To be uttered and shared 
With whomever they're paired 
+\ 4 ith whoever will listen. 


The breath from their lungs 
rises in effortless language 
In cumulus clouds 
that hang over desks 
And push out the wall 
And break and fall 


In words all around. 


There's never a thing to still them 
except when they're sick 
Or when, through their chatter. 
they hear someone say: 
“Stop!” 
Like a traffic cop, 
“English today.” 


“Write your thoughts down: 
use commas and periods. 
Capture your thoughts like a 
butterfly’s wings. Pin them 
On the composition sheet 
In sentences neat 
And complete.” 


Then they all retreat into quiet 
as deep as a bear gone to sleep. 

They look perplexed, in the hush- 
filled room, by this puzzling 
thing. 

Language stands in their way 

And they have nothing to say 

Nothing at all to say. 





Same business with the cane. Exit 
Will right, Old Lady left 

Jack (enters through 
has a blanket roll on hi 
whistles as he marches aleng; climbs 
steps, looks at signpost)—Land of the 
Blue Witches straight ahead! I am not 
ready for the Witches yet for I have 
not solved the riddle. If my mother 
were here she would know the answer 
Takes off blanket roll and sits on it, 
audience.) Let me what 


audience; he 
s back and he 


facing see, 


would Mother say about this riddle? 


He thinks, then brightens.) She would 
say that the maid without a name was 
the little princess! 

ow tady (enters and hobbles to 
Jack)—My boy, I am a lonely old 
woman who craves the sound of human 
voices. May I sit here beside you? 

gack—Certainly, Dame Grandmoth- 
er. Sit down and we will make pleas- 
ant conversation. What will we talk 
ibout? 

o.w wady—About you, my _ boy 
Where do you come from and why ar 
you so happy and carefree? 

jack—I| come from my father’s farm 
and I go to the Land of the Blue 
Witches. As to why I am so happy, it 
must be because I am a farmer boy 

Sings “The Happy Farmer.” 

OLD tadY—And you are going to the 
Land of the Blue Witches, Jack? 

gack—How did you know my nam 

oto taby—I know many things. For 
instance I know about the riddle you 
are trying to solve, and I want to help 
you, 

yack—I shall be glad of your help, 
Dame Grandmother. You sound like a 
very wise woman and I know you are a 
very old one. Why should one so old 
and wise be limping down the King’s 
Highway all by herself? 

oi. tapy—Everyone is 
the summer 


celebrating 
with feasting and 
dancing. | but I 
fear | am too old to travel without a 


solstice 


was gomeg to watch 


stout arm to lean upon. 


JACK umping uf Then travel 
with me nd take n y strong arm. 
OLD tady—But you are going to the 


Land of the Blue Witches! 
jack —" First things first,” my mother 
always told me. Besides, I still don’t 


answer to the riddle. So I'll 
and then you may help me 


know the 
help you 
with the answer. 

ow tapy (taking Jack’s arm)—If 
you'll go with me I’m certain I can 
help vou. (Exit both right 

SCENE 4 

The length of the 
play, and how elaborate it is, now de- 
pends on the director. One dance, 
which Jack and the join 


wient ’ there may De sSeveTa 
/} 


remainder of ti 


m, may 


One grout may do 1 the Spe ial num- 
rs, or various groups may come fror 
and re- 
turn. Or groups maj n the Cx 
below stage when each finishes its spe- 
ialty. Choose songs and dances whicl 
have a ve neral Europe an folk flavor 
Fair) international. Dan 
like Czebogar, Nixie Polka, Tantoli« 
and Klappdans are all good and maj 
be learned in P.E. periods far in ad- 
vance of the play 

The 
Dancers going through one enun 
bers. Jac k and the Old Lady enter 
down left and stand watching. 

gack—Sit on this log, Dame Grand 
mother, where you can watch. 

She sits. Jack stands behind her and 
Dancers go their number 
again. Then they sit at back of stage 
belo or exit. 

oto taby— Why don’t you dance with 
the others, Jack? 

gyacx—I would like to dance but | 
have no partner. 

OLD LADY Look over at the woods- 
man’s little cottage. See the pretty faci 
peeping through the window? Ask that 
girl to be your partner. 

gack—Perhaps she is too little. Per- 
haps she is lame and can’t dance. 

ow tady—Ask her and see. (Ja k 
hesitates.) As you want the answer to 
your riddle, Jack, dance with the littl 
girl. 

(Jack crosses to center stage, sings 
first stanza of “Will You Dance with 
Me?” Princess sings second stanza. 

sack—My name is Jack Jingle. I’ve 
come for the dancing but I have no 

‘Continued on page 96) 
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serves the 


‘Bee Finlay, the Britannica Junior school and library rep- 
resentative, attended a meeting at the Randall School to 
discuss better ways of meeting individual differences. The 
teachers were well aware of the increased interest in 
special education for the gifted. However, the Randall 
School felt that, at the elementary level, it was important 
to make maximum provision for al// types of individual 
needs. Accordingly, they were working on a program that 
would provide more individualized opportunities. 

Tom Finlay was interested in finding out how the school's 








sets of Britannica Junior could assist in this program. As a 
former teacher, he knew that no encyclopaedia is a com- 
plete answer to any problem. On the other hand, he felt 
that BJ with its program of selected materials and writing 
prepared especially for elementary school children might 
be of particular value. 

At Tom Finlay's request, the Randall teachers agreed to 
record any incident in which BJ played a key role in meet- 
ing individual differences. The following pages constitute 
their report. 





Britannica 


Junior 


reports given to Tom Finlay 


An older class of low-ability children 
was studyingyob opportunities. The group 
had begun by looking into Britannica Jun- 
ior under the heading “Occupations.” First, 
they found a full-page chart showing 
twenty-four different occupations. Follow- 
ing this was a complete list of major job 
areas, dividing the occupations into seven 
groups. This section listed over a hundred 
different occupations, and the class decided 
to see how many of these jobs were avail- 
able to citizens in Randall. 

To their surprise, the children soon real- 
ized that they had examples of most of 
these occupations right in their home town. 
For example, Britannica Junior lists fifteen 
kinds of craftsmen, and the children were 
able to find someone who was engaged in 
each of these activities. They visited many 
of these people at work, making notes 
about the type of training necessary to be- 
come a skilled craftsman. 

“Do you feel that your group has a 
broader concept of job possibilities now?” 
Tom Finlay asked their teacher. 
ee “Yes, I do,” she replied. “Even at this 
age slow-learning children begin to give 
some serious thought to what they would 


“Are elementary school children interested in atomic enerey—enouch to 
really find out something more about it than the casual information they hear 
on television fom Finlay had asked the Randall School principal this ques- 
tion when he learned that an atomic energy club was being formed. “The oe- 

onal child certainly is. replied the principal “We feel that the school 
must be equipped with facilities to satisfy this interest. When we asked the 
children about clubs, three bovs wrote in as a choice that they would like to 
belong to an atomic energy club 

Dh prin ipal himself had volunteered to work with the boys during their 
club periods, and two sixth-grade teachers were going to serve as consultants. 
lom Finlay’s interest in this experiment was thoroughly aroused and he prom- 
ised to stop by again 

As it turned out, Britannica Junior was more valuable than any textbook. Its 
simplified but accurate explanations of the atom and atomic energy include suffi- 
cient information to motivate the program of the club for a half year. The boys’ 
activities were confined mastly to study and research. since there are few projects 
or actual expermments that an elementary child can carry out in the field of 
atomic energ 

After the boys had read in Britannica Junior about the experiments that led 
to the invention of the cyclotron by Ernest Lawrence, they made a trip to a near- 
by university to see an atom smasher. It was about this time that the principal 
and Tom Finlay had another talk. “I think BJ prepared them well, Tom,” said 
the principal. “The trip had real meaning for the boys. In fact, they were already 
acquainted with the names of other machines such as the betatron, the synchro- 
tron, and the linear accelerator.” 

“Yes, but could they really understand what these terms mean 

Ilave you actually looked at the diagram in BJ?” the principal asked him. 


“It gives a wonderfully clear picture of these machines and shows how they 
operat like to do when they grow up. I think BJ 
“Une more question,” said Tom Finlay with a smile. “Do you think the boys was of particular value to these slow learn- 


ers because it gathered together in one 
place information that they would not 
have had the ability to assemble from a 
variety of sources. And you know, Tom, its 
attractive arrangement and interesting fact 
sequence held their attention throughout 
the entire project.” 


would let-me join the club?” 

“Well, [im sure you could at least attend one of the meetings. Of course, they 
might make you take a test to qualify! 

As part of their research on uranium 235, the boys had made a simple diagram 
to explain the principle of chain-reaction. “We read in Britannica Junior that 
one pound of uranium 235 will give energy equal to that from 1250 tons of coal.” 
one boy explain d 

After they had studied how atomic energy is produced hy splitting the atom, 
they read how nuclear reactors are built to produce fission and made a chart 
illustrating what happens when an atom is split and two new atoms are formed. 
BJ also provided them with information about the nuclear reactor built for 
the “Nautilus.” the world’s first atomic submarine 

fhe Atomic Energy Club had been meeting for several months before the 












hovs were ready to take up the various kinds of reactors Ilere again, 
Britannica Junior was he Ipful with dia rams ol a sodium reactor and a more 
recent type that uses liquid fuel. 

The last part of their study was concerned with the use of radio iso- 
topes. With BJ at hand the class became familiar with the many ways in 
which radio isotopes are today serving mankind. 

At the end of the half vear, the principal took time out to evaluate 
what the boys had learned. His basic concern was whether the materials 
had actually been at their level or whether they had at times been 
merely reading words that they did not understand. As he said later 
to Tom Finlay, “It’s really tremendous—the way Britannica Junior 
introduces new words in italics and then explains them in simple 
language in parenthesis. Frankly, I'm quite satisfied with the en- 


tire expert nce. 
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One teacher told Tom Finlay that the 
charts included in the history article in 
Volume 7 of Britannica Junior motivated a 
study of recent world history. 

Her group of bright fifth-graders were 
investigating outstanding events that had 
happened since they were born. Using a 
large map of the world. they located the 
areas in which the incidents listed on the 
BJ charts had taken place. Different col- 
ored papers were used for each year. The 
event was written up briefly and pasted be- 
side the map. Strings were run from the 
paper to the place on the map where it oc- 
curred. 

| p to this point,” said the teacher, “the 
activity had been simply a research and 
construction project. We used Britannica 
Junior because it is not cluttered up with 
a lot of unrelated information, I like the 
fact that it is written especially for elemen- 
tary school children.” 

She then decided that the children were 
ready to analyze their map, both to draw 
generalizations and to look for trends that 
might be apparent. One boy discussed what 
generalizations would be made about the 
economic position of post-war Germany by 
using events listed on the map. Similar dis- 
cussions took place about the future of 
France and its colonial policy, Italy as a 
democratic state, and the world influence 
of the British Commonwealth of nations. 

“We also devoted a pe riod to the devel- 
opment of the United States as a world 
power,” the teacher continued. 

“Did they always agree in their conclu- 
sions?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, no, but they checked different ref- 
erences in BJ to substantiate arguments. 
Often they used the atlas in Volume 15. 
They can make map comparisons quickly 
with BJ because all the political-physical 
maps are side by side rather than scattered 
through the rest of the set.” 

The teacher felt that her group had ae- 
tually had a short course in modern world 
history similar to that given to average 
seventh- or eighth-graders. “More impor- 
tant.” she said, “is the fact that with 
Britannica Junior, the children developed 
the basic research skills that will enable 
them to prepare and collect data before 
drawing conclusions.” 

“I couldn't agree with you more,” com- 
mented Tom Finlay to Miss Johnson, 


An impetuous Girl 


Develops Research Skills | 


The librarian was one of Tom's oldest 
friends at the Randall School. It was she 
who told him about Sally Gordon. 

Sally, though above average in ability, 
had a poor record fer carrying projects 
through to their conclusion. One afternoon 
she bounced into the library and pulled 
the S Volume of Britannica Junior from 
the shelf. She opened it, scanned the page, 
and put the book back on the shelf. It 
was obvious to the librarian that Sally had 
not found what she was after, so she 
stopped her on the way out. 

“I'm supposed to be doing a report on 
Chile, but there was only one sentence in 
that book,” Sally explained. 

“Where did you look?” she asked. 

“Under South America,” said Sally a lit- 
tle flippantly. 

“How foolish!” said the librarian, taking 
Sally by surprise. 

“Oh, | know—I should have gotten Vol- 
ume C and looked up Chile,” said Sally. 

“IL wouldn't.” said the librarian. “Not 
with Britannica Junior.” Now she had 
caught Sally’s interest. 

“What would you do?” she asked. 

Miss Peters pulled out Volume 1, the 
Ready Reference Index. “I always begin 
here. It’s not only more thorough but more 
timesaving,” she said, knowing that time 
was something Sally valued. She found the 
references given under Chile. 

“Suppose you get Volume 4 of Britannica 
Junior and start on the Chile article.” she 
suggested. “T'll go back to the South Ameri- 
ea article in Volume 13.” 

A half hour later Sally was still read- 
ing. The librarian handed her Volume 13. 
“Sally, | found nine specific references to 
Chile in the South America article.” she 
said. “You may want to check them.” 

“That isn’t all I have to do,” replied 
Sally seriously. “According to the Ready 
Reference Index, there are also references 
in Volumes 4, 5, 9, 11, 14, and 15. 

“You know.” Sally continued in a confi- 
dential tone, “I think this is going to turn 
out to be too big a job to do by myself. 
I’m going to ask my teacher if I can’t have 
a committee help work on it. There’s more 
than enough material here.” 

Miss Peters turned to Tom Finlay and 
smiled. “I think Britannica Junior helped 
make a very important point with Sally, 
Tom,” she said. 





As is often the case, Tim 
Houghton, a slow learner, was un- 
usually clever with his hands. 
His hobby was constructing mod- 
el airplanes from kits. “I wish 
Tim could concentrate as well cn 
his reading as he does on his air- 
planes,” his teacher confided to 
Tom Finlay. 

“Has Tim ever tried making 
model gliders without a kit?” he 
asked. “My boys used to do it. 
And BJ has drawings which are 
easy to follow.” 

On Tom Finlay’s suggestion, 
the teacher asked Tim if he 
thought he could make a model 
glider without a kit. She ex- 
plained that she had plans which 
he could follow. 

When she reached for the 
Britannica Junior volume, Tim 
immediately showed resistance. 
“We have books with patterns at 
home,” he complained. 

“I don’t think you'll find these 
difficult, Tim,” his teacher re- 
plied, turning to the section on 
Model Airplanes and Gliders. As 
he scrutinized the drawings, Tim 
found nothing that he could not 
understand. Each diagram was 
carefully labelled with dimen- 
sions clearly given. Soon Tim was 
at work on a new glider. 

For several days, Tim kept the 
book on his desk and his teacher 
noted that he often spent some 
time studying the photographs. 
Finally, she suggested that he 
might like to read the text. Tim 
was surprised to learn from BJ 
that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics actually 
employs boys to prepare and con- 
duct tests on newly created air- 
plane designs. With a little help, 
he prepared a letter asking for in- 
formation on how a boy could get 
one of these positions. 

With this experience, Tim 
made a positive association be- 
tween an activity that he enjoyed 
(building airplanes) and an ac- 
tivity that he felt incompetent to 
try (reading). 
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Sam Alexander was a homebound child 
because of rheumatic fever. In order that 
he might keep up with his studies, Randall 
School had provided a duo-control tele- 
phone system so that Sam could hear what 
was going on in the classroom and also ask 
questions during a discussion. At the sug- 
gestion of his teacher, Sam’s parents, who 
had recently bought a new edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in combination 
with Britannica Junior, placed the set of 
BJ on a bookshelf by his bed. 

Later in the year Tom Finlay had the 
opportunity to visit Sam at his home. His 
class had just completed a unit on lumber- 
ing. As part of their study, the group had 
made a trip to a nearby lumberyard. Aft- 
erwards, several boys had stopped at Sam’s 
house to tell him the things they had seen. 
“They were surprised that I knew what 
they were talking about,” Sam told Tom 
Finlay. “But then I showed them the arti- 
cle on lumbering in Britannica Junior. 
They were interested in looking at the two 
pages of pictures, and I also showed them 
a copy of the report I had prepared to take 
to schoo).” 

In his article, Sam explained that ac- 
cording to BJ more than half of the wood 
in the United States is sawed into lumber, 
with another eighteen per cent going into 
fuel. The other boys were surprised to 
learn that eleven per cent of the wood goes 
into the making of wood pulp, paper and 
paper board, rayon, and other pulpwood 
products. 

“We can really use this information,” 
said Ted. “In fact, Sam, it answers one of 
the questions that even the lumberyard 
manager couldn't.” 

“Maybe when you write the class thank- 
you letter, you could put the information 
in it,” Sam suggested. Instead, Sam’s class- 
mates insisted that he write the thank-you 
letter so that he could share part of their 
experience. 

“I told the manager that I got ‘my infor- 
mation from Britannica Junior,” Sam con- 
fided to Tom Finlay. 

“Thanks for the plug, Sam,” said Tom. 

Sam’s parents, his teacher, and Tom Fin- 
lay are all well satisfied that Britannica 
Junior is actively assisting Sam in his ad- 
justment to being home in bed. He will 
complete the year without having a drop 
in rank in class work, and when he returns 
to school, they feel that he will have rela- 
tively few problems to meet. 


Remediai Reading 


for a Retarded Child 


To Tom Finlay, the story of 
Bill Arnold was one of the most 
rewarding instances of BJ's con- 
tribution to an individual prob- 
lem he had ever encountered. 

Bill was a large, good-natured 
boy but retarded by several years. 
His classwork was consistently 
poor, but he was well liked by 
both children and teachers. At 
sixth grade, reading was a dis- 
tinct problem and certainly never 
a leisure-time activity to which he 
turned. 

The town of Randall was carry- 
ing on a civil- defense project 
when Bill's teacher asked him to 
be chairman of the first-aid com- 
mittee. The teacher planned sev- 
eral after-school periods in which 
she and Bill would map out the 
activity. 

During the next week, Bill had 
some wonderful remedial reading 
experience, although at no time 
did he recognize the therapy. 

Beginning with the First-Aid 
Chart in Volume 6 of Britannica 
Junior, he and his teacher made 
a list of common first-aid treat- 
ments which the committee 
should describe. The cases are 
listed in BJ with explanations of 
how each should be treated. To- 
gether they read them, and sev- 
eral times during the next day 
Bill reread the treatments to the 
members of his committee. 

Bill turned out to be a very 
thorough chairman, and his com- 
mittee did a fine job of making 
first-aid charts. 

Bill's teacher commented to his 
parents about Britannica Junior. 
She felt that the simple, well- 
chosen vocabulary, the type size, 
and the column widths made 
Britannica Junior an ideal refer- 
ence for all children. 

She also pointed out that poor 
the fifth- sixth- 
grade level often have emotional 


readers at and 
blocks against reading as a lei- 
sure-time activity. Both the par- 
ents and the teacher felt that the 
committee experience had done a 
lot to overcome this feeling with 


Bill. 
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Springtime in Rhyme 
(Continued from page 49) 


setty—You wished a good one. Now 
my turn again. There are so many 
wonderful things in spring that it is 
hard to decide. I think I'll wish for a 
pussy willow poem. 

Betty and Tommy go through the 
ring each time.) 


with pussy 


ILS 


ritual of turning the 
POETRY ACTOR 3 

il tllou s 

I have a brand-new pussy. 

It’s small and soft and gray. 

It doesn’t cat, 

It doesn’t sleep, 

It doesn’t ever play. 

But it’s the kind of pussy 

That never scratches me, 

And you can have one like it 

From the pussy willow tree. 

That was a good one, too 


enters 


TOMMY 
I am going to wish for a poem about 
1 flower I love to see early in the 


spring the dandelion. 
POETRY ACTOR 4 
gay of dande lions —_ 


Iding a 


enters h 
nose 
Every morning as I pass 

The dandelions in the grass, 

I wonder where they go at night 


lo have their yellow heads bleached 
white; 

And why they don’t get wigs to wear 

When winds have blown away then 


hair. 


setty—! can think of so many signs 








f spring. One we mustn't miss is the 
Kite, 
POETRY ACTOR 5 (enters holding a 
ing but 1 
I flew a kite high in the air. 
It broke away and went too far 
ror me to see it any more, 
! wonder if it’s still up there. 
I hope it lar ded on a star 
Beside a little star-child’s door 
serry—Let’s fly our kites tomor 
if there’s a good wind 
tommy—And how about getting out 
our roller skates? 
petty Let's 
tommy-—!'ll wish for a_ roller-sk 
poem right now. 
poetry actor 6 (enters, limping and 
My roller skates are shiny and new, 
But most of me is black and blu 
For, it seems, I never know 
Which way my skates intend to go. 
setry—I'm going to wish for a 
ibout a robn 4 robin always kes 
think of spring 
POETRY ACTOR 7 (enters, carrying 
mall ben t comsmealee \ ie 
I saw a women yesterday 
And asked him why he wasn't gay 
But Robin was so still, I knew 
That he was cold and hungry too, 
So, bright and early, I went out 
And scattered bread crumbs 1 | 
about 
Then Robin fluttered from the tree 
And ate the crumbs—and chirped for 
me. 
tommy—I like birds. I guess I'll wish 


tora poe m abo ta pig 
POETRY ACTOR 8 


My mother says, “Stay close beside 
me.” 

And sometimes takes my hand to guide 
me. 


Yet pigeons walk along the street 
\mong the 


pe ople’s feet. 
[hey never seem to meet 
Or feel that they’re in 
It would be fun if children, too 
ould wander as the pigeons do. 
petry— What 
Chey sound so cheerful in the sprin 
Let’s have a wood ne cker next. 
POETRY ACTOR 9 (enters) — 
I hear Mr. Woodpecker over the hill 
He’s digging for food with his chisel- 
like bill 
I'm glad Mr. Wood; pecker pecks on 2a 
tree, 
What headaches I'd have 
pecked on me! 


many 
a stranger 


any danger. 


about a woodpeck 


he pick- 


tommy—I think we'd better stop our 
game and go home now. 
Betty—Just one more! 
clowns? It won't be long 
time, 
poetry actor |10 (dressed like a 
lown, doing cartwheels) — 
I've never seen in any place 
A clown who had a solemn face. 
I think when clowns are little 
hey sing and play and share their toys 
And then grow up to act the clown 
So we will laugh instead of frown. 
TOMMY hat was a good one to end 
on. (Takes Betty’s hand.) Come on. 
now. Maybe we can play this poetry 
wishing game again sometime. 
They exit. 


What about 
till circus 


enters, 


boys 


NOTE: Faun Sigler’s poem about roller 
skates under the title “Follow the Lead- 
er” was published in Ch Activi- 


permission, 


ildren’s 


ies and is used by 


A Leprechaun 
Teaches Street Safety 


Continued from page 52) 


MCGINNIS (Scratching his head)— 
Now that might be harder than you 
think. 

mary—Why? 

MCGINNIS— Well, it is my experience 


done a bit of traveling in 
be hard to find 
children are not 


ind I’ve 


my day—that it would 


a country where the 


lds 


told to be careful about crossing streets. 
But I like to help folks out when I can, 
so I'll be glad to help you try to find 
such a place. With the help of my 

gic cap I can bring you someone 
from any countries you name to tell 


the answers 
mary—Why, that’s 
McGinnis. Could we 
from Scotland, please? 
MCGINNIS— No sooner said than done. 
Claps hands Here’s Miss Annie 
McTavish 


innie appears n person or as @ 


Mr. 


someone 


kind of you, 


meet 


hupt § m? it end of play. 
mary—How do vou d Annie. Do 
i hear about street safety much in 
your country? 
ANNIE— Yes. they are always saving: 
M s} k-ithes r-har.” That is 
(; ( lor Do 1 walk between 
rk d ca©rs 
MCGINNIS— Thank y Annie. Now 
ts ask someone from France. 
mary to Ca , hears) — 
H 1] Wi it's \ mT I 
CAROLYN Carolyn (¢ > 
marY—Do you olks talking 
I stre safety in ] ce? 
cancun We say Arrétay, reqar- 
day iveodétayv.” TI means: “Stop 
look and li > Tn. Fi ince the streets 
re very narrow and the cars go very 
so have to be careful crossing 
mary—Well, I guess I won't go to 
l n Fr e. How about Sweden? 
MCGINNIS—~Sweden it is. Here are 
wo \ y Swedish girls, Mary 
I , ] nd Sandra apt 
mary— Hl You girls don’t hear 
ch about street safety in your home- 
land. do y mu? 
LincEA~We are Linea and Sandra 
Es lan lson, and the answer 18 Ves, 


SANDRA would hear 


In Sweden, you 
folks say, “Ach-dé-deeg nair-der-gor- 
érva-gétten.” That means: “Be careful 


when you cross the street.” 
MARY I'm glad you 


haven't found a 


told me, but I 
where | 
Satety cat Mr 

sup} Poland is 


country yet 


can escape strect itions. 


McGinnis, 


the answer? 


do you npNose 


MCGINNIS~Let’s see. Here are two 
Polish children—Ronald Dardinski and 
Linda Napierkowski. 

Polish ¢ lren enter. 
mary—Hello, Linda and Ronald. Do 


hear a lot 


children in your country 
about street safety? 


(¢ ontinued on page 71) 




























MISSOURI 


~ P 
. , aie bar 


a oa ore 


= 





is ~ at fin Bp yousell (oa Cate Fill hon! 


pf 
: (2 \ Missouri is ready when you are! Ready with fish and fun-filled 
g “ya 
= ’ waters. Ready with pleasure-packed parks and playgrounds 
ve 
= Mes Ready with the lure of leisurely Ozarks living—with easy-gaited 
- » “tay ~- 
De, sate addie horses : lorful bridle trails 
f Vy Va saddle horses and colorful bridle trails. 


* Ke 
aa 
¥ Missouri is ready, too, with scenic highways that lead to 


to Civil War battlefields 
unds of 


to the Shepherd of 


famous old pioneer o itposts that 
to the old stamping gr 


Mark Twain 


he Hills country, tl 


changed the course of h 
Daniel Boone, 


istory 
Kit Carson, 


e beginning of the Santa Fe 


o> se Trail, the birthplace of the Pony | xpress—to great 
springs that gush torrents up to 840 mill ion 
gallons a day—to thousands of res of 


picturesque Ozark scenery and dozens of 
quaint old river towns 
And when you've “seen the sights 1 are 


=~ 4 Kansas City. Famous art 
ye 


colorful night life, too 


re ady for a bit of city life, there’s | ig- 
a? league baseball and outdoor opera 
every summer in St. Louis and 


Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development 
Dept. C946, Jefferson City, Mo. 





Please send literature as checked below. 


(THIS IS MISSOURI,” colorful 
sent FREE, no obligation. 


36-page brochure, 


City State 
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at the primary level 


rr. ue statement, “If March comes in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb,” 
| started third graders on a month-long study of weather. A child 
who had heard his father quote it wondered if it were true. The class 
voted to watch the weather in March, and to decide which were lion and 
lamb days. March is a particularly good month to study weather because 
there are so many variations 

Next, someone asked, “What makes weather?” As a start toward the 
answer, we listed all the weather conditions the children knew: rain, hail, 
fog, hot, cold, snow, sleet, cloudy, sunny, windy, tornado, hurricane. In 
talking about each, it was noted that rain, fog, snow, hail, and sleet have 
water as a common element. Tornadoes, hurricanes, and wind demon- 
strate air moving at different speeds. When the children noticed that 
some kinds of weather come under two or three classifications, they de- 


cided to study heat, air, and water to get the answer to weather 


Our Main Objectives 
l To develop an awareness of weather and it mportance, 
2 To learn reasons tor certain 
3. To enlarge our experiences in nation to others 


Various experiments helped the children prove scientific facts. 


Heat Piles Up 


A dark piece of paper placed in bright sunlight for about 5 minutes 
felt hot. A piece left about one minute felt ba warm. Conclusion: 
Heat piles up the longer an object is in sunlight. This is one reason 
summer is warmer than winter. The sun shines longer on the earth in 
July than December. Not all days in July are equally warm. On cloudy 


days the sun is blocked off 


Winter Sun Is Cooler Than Summer Sun 


Children sitting in the sun felt heat on their faces. When they tilted 
their heads so the sun was directly on their faces, they felt much warmer. 
Conclusion: Sunlight striking at a slant gives less heat. The winter sun 
never climbs high enough in the sky to shine directly on the earth in 
this part of the world. But as days lengthen, there is a noticeable dif- 
ference in warmth due to the change in the angle of the sun’s rays. 


Dark Places and Clothes Are Hotter Than Light-Colored Ones 


Set one sheet of white paper, and one of black, in the sun 5 minutes. 
The white one will feel cool, and the dark one warm. Conclusion: White 
and light-colored things let light and heat bounce off, while darker ar- 
ticles absorb heat (allow it to soak in). This explains why we wear light- 


colored clothing in summer. 
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Teacher, Third Grade, E. H. Chapelle School 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Soil Heats Faster Than Water 


Half-fill a soup plate with cool water, and 
another with garden soil. Let them stand in 
the room until they register about the same 
temperature. Put them in sunlight for 15 
minutes. The surface of the soil gets quit 
warm: the water is cool. Conclusion: Land 
heats faster than water because (1) most 
land is darker than water; (2) the sun heats 
all the water a little, while the sun heats only 
the surface of the earth 


Air Is Everywhere 


Air is made of many tiny, constantly mov- 
ing parts called molecules. They bounce rap- 
idly away from each other. The way the 
molecules behave has much to do with the 


way the air behaves, or moves 
Air Takes Up Space 


Slowly lower a straight-sided glass, bot- 
tom up, into a larger container about half 
full of water. A little water will come up in- 
to the glass. It would appear that somethin: 
prevents more water from entering it. Conclusion: Air occupies spact 


just as a solid does 


Warm Air Takes More Space Than Cool Air 


Fasten balloon over neck of empty soda bottle, and put bottle in pan 
of hot water. The limp balloon will fill out as though someone has blown 
into it. Now place the bottle in a cool place. The balloon becomes limp 
again. Conclusion: Air for the balloon came from the bottle. The air 
expanded, or got bigger, when the bottle was heated because the mole- 
cules moved faster, hit each other harder, and bounced farther apart 
Since the bottle was already filled with air, the only place the expanded 
air could go was into the balloon. There is the same number of mole- 
cules in the bottle and balloon as in the beginning, but they needed mor 


space and moved farther apart 


Air Has Weight 


Blow up two balloons of equal size. Tie them to the ends of yard- 
sticks balanced across the back of a chair. Without disturbing balance, 
prick one balloon. The end of the yardstick with the unpricked balloon 
will fall. Conclusion 
weight, caused the unpricked balloon to drop 


[his experiment demonstrates that air, havins 


Cold Air Is Heavier Than Warm Air 


Cool one empty pint glass jar in the refrigerator; heat one in warm 
water. Have someone blow smoke into the cold jar. Quickly cover jar 
mouth with piece of paper. Invert warm jar over it, and have someone 
slowly pull the paper from between the two jars. The smoke stays in th 
cool jar. Now turn the jars upside down (holding them tightly together 
The smoke moves down into the lower jar. Continued on page 69 
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Whales 


that almost come to school 


SANDRA KEYES 


When this manuscript was prepared, Sandra Keyes 
was a member of the Public Information Office at the 
Education Center, San Diego Public Schools, Cali- 
fornia. Now the author is a graduate student of journal- 
ism at the State University of lowa, working on her 


Master's degree. 

We realize that viewing real live whales directly 
from school premises is an unusual activity, so we ex- 
pect teachers to wonder what value this page has for 
them, Our main reason for presenting this unit on 
whales is to show teachers how environment can pro- 
vide an activity that will hold pupi! interest in a 
firmer grip than some of the “perennials” on which 
they may rely too much. 

But, no matter where children live, they can see 
whales—in their own classrooms! Films and filmstrips 
are the answer. Whales alone are interesting, but when 
related to the lives of people in terms of adventure, 
skills, history, uses, or income, they become important. 

Studying New England and Long Island? Don’t omit 
the whaling industry of the early days when fortunes 
were made and lost. Are the Scandinavian countries 
on your schedule this year? Then, whales, whaling, 
whalemen, and whalers should be too. Or tour the 
world's water areas by finding out how many kinds of 
whales there are, and the location of their “home™ 
waters. If whales do not interest your class, they may 
suggest adaptations. Your school is near a superhigh- 
way, a navigable river, one of the Great Lakes, or a 
large airport? What about a closer inspection of facil- 
ities, traffic, and social implications? Thus, you can 
see that even if whales do not answer your needs, they 
may lead you in the right direction. M.F.O. 


ATCHING whales has become a popular 
W and educational pastime for pupils at 
Sunset View Elementary School in San Diego. 
From the playground, children have a view 
of the Pacific Ocean and hundreds of whales 
migrating southward from the Bering Sea to 
the warmer coastal waters of Baja California. 

So far as can be determined, Sunset View 
School is the only one in the United States 
where children can sce whales. The whales 
pass close to shore near the Point Loma 
peninsula, where the school is located. On 
the tip of the peninsula, two miles away, is 
the Cabrillo National Monument, smallest in 
the United States. Thousands of persons visit 
it annually to watch the whales, and pupils 
at Sunset View School also go there. From 
the monument’s superintendent they reccive 
charts and information about whales. 


Oar “‘Whaling” Season 


Whale watching begins early in January 
and continues for about two months. Chil- 
dren notice the water spouts made by these 
California gray whales, which are about 50 
feet long and weigh about 25 tons. Now they 
know what the old whalemen meant by 
“Thar she blows!” 


Organizing the Stady 


What started as a sightsecing experience 
for third- and sixth-graders turned into a 


first-class educational project. The 
teachers of the two classes expanded 
their instructional programs to in- 
clude a study of whales and ocean 
life. The children provided extra 
books from home about whales and 
borrowed binoculars. Naturally, they 
asked questions: 

1. Why are the whales migrating? 

2. Are there other kinds of whales? 

3. Do all whales spout water? 

4. How deep do they dive? 

5. How long can they hold their 
breath under water? 

6. Are'whales fish or animals? 

To get the answers, pupils and 
teachers worked out a well balanced 
schedule between classroom research 
and playground viewing. This on-the- 
spot study developed their observa- 
tion and reporting skills. 


Cerrelations 


Even arithmetic lessons were relat- 
ed to the whale study. Pupils learned 
measurements by stepping off lengths 
of imaginary whales on the play- 
ground. Regrouping in subtraction 
and carrying in addition were learned 
much quicker because they had a 
practical application to whale life. 
Water temperatures in the Bering Sea 
were subtracted from those of the 
coastal waters off Baja California to find the 
amount of difference in the two locations. 
Estimated weights of passing whales were 
added to approximate how many tons of 
whale passed the schoolyard every day. 

New adjectives and adverbs, needed to de- 
scribe these whales, increased vocabularies. 
Original prose and poetry served to tell the 
story of whales in class and assembly. 

Maps and globes became vital tools in lo- 
cating the Bering Sea, Baja California, and 
other places where whales are found. 


Evaluation 


Regardless of scholastic ability, every child 
in the two classes found some way to partici- 
pate in this study of whales. A slow reader 
in the third grade became so curious about 
them that he made an extra effort to read 
every available bit of information. A tedious 
process at first, but the child did show im- 
provement in speed as the unit ended. Other 
slow readers were more skillful in art, arith- 
metic, and penmanship. Bulletin boards were 
filled with the young artists’ impressions of 
the migrating whales they had seen. 






A Middle-Grade Unit 





GRAY WHALE 
BREEDING AREAS 


Breeding Areas O 





Cabrillo and Channel Islands National Monuments 
From this map children can get a better idea of the route 


taken by the California gray whales as they pass near 
the coast during the breeding season early in winter. 


A-V Suggestions 


Beach and Sea Animals; Marine Life (films, 
color), Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Seals, Sea Lions, and the Walrus: Toothed 
Whales, Porpoises, and Sea Cows; Whale- 
bone Whales (Nature Bulletins), National 
Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N.Y. 

Understanding a Map; What Is a Map? 
(films), YAF from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Whales and Whalemen (film. color). Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 1122 Kline St.. La 
Jolla, Calif 


Books 


Andrews, Roy Chapman: All about Whali 
(Random House) ; Grades 5-8. 
Beaty, John Yocum: Baby Whales, Sha 
Ears (Lippincott) ; Grades 4-6, 
Bullen, Frank Thomas: Cruise of the Cacha 
lot (Dodd Mead) ; Grades 7-9. 
Zim, Herbert Spencer: Great Whales (Mor 
row) ; Grades 2-4, val 
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Shakespeare 


made a hit with my sixth grade 


FRANK J. GLICKER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade 


Memorial Park Elementary School 
Euclid, Ohio 





Aegeon, the father of Antipholus, his Dromio, and 
the goldsmith are about to be thrown in jail. 





The auctioneer in a Roman slave market is describ- 
ing the qualities of the girls to the eager buyers. 





Wrestling, a favorite Roman sport, is demonstrated 
by two costumed athletes who put on a good show. 
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ee SHAKESPEARE helped a sixth 
grade culminate a study of ancient 
The question in your mind 
probably is, “How could Shakespeare, a 


writer who lived about three and a hall 


civilizations 


centuries ago, help a twentieth-century sixth 
grade?” Many teachers are of the opinion 
that Shakespeare has no place in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum; maybe you are on 
of them. If you are, perhaps you'll chang 
your opinion after reading this account o 
what happened in Euclid, Ohio. Obviousl 
he will not appeal to all children, but when 
he does they should have an opportunity 
to read or “play” him 

My class had been studying ancient civili- 


zations as a logical follow-up to one already 


{ 


completed on prehistoric times. In the initial 
dist ussion the group listed nineteen questions 
relating to the lives of people who lived lon: 
ago. In general, they were about housing 
food. clothing, manners. customs. and entet 


tainment 


Procedure 


Before beginning the study, the children 
agreed that a broader understanding of the 
ancients could be gained by covering the ma- 
terial in their basic textbook, Exploring the 
Old World ( Follett In addition, supple- 
mentary books from the library, encyclo- 
pedias, and books from home were used 

Then the class divided into Six groups to 
study Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Phoe- 
nicia, Greece, and Rome. The results of their 
studies were preserved in scrapbooks contain- 
ing table of contents, reports, maps, pictures, 
poetry, and creative writing pertinent to their 
topic. The scrapbooks enabled classmates to 
share findings, and to compare the various 


civilizations. 
Enter Shakespeare 


Shakespeare came into the study quite by 
accident. While some children were looking 
for information about their group topic, sev- 
eral girls came to me with books of plays. To 
my surprise, some of William Shakespeare’s 
plays were among them, and they expressed a 
preference for them. After reading excerpts 
from several, they agreed on the Comedy of 
Errors. Perhaps it was the mix-up caused by 
the twins in the play which appealed to them 

Before the play could be used by the sixth 
grade, it had to be rewritten and adapted 
to classroom time, interests, and facilities. 
Credit for the rewrite should largely go to 
one of the girls who assumed responsibility 


for it. The teacher assisted when necessary. 
Ihe school secretary typed the scripts for 
the cast. Revises in the script were made 
from time to time to incorporate ideas sug- 
gested by pupils and teacher. Narrators and 
actors were chosen by holding auditions. 

Others in the class gained language arts 
experience by creating storics and poems 
about the people of ancient times. 

Ihe sixth grade became interested in the 
costumes worn by the ancients. As a man 
teacher, I found it logical to enlist some 
help from mothers to achieve success with 
this project. Each group contributed one 
member to the costume committee, which de- 
signed, cut out, and sewed costumes from 
sheets, under the supervision of mothers who 
volunteered to aid us. Each member of the 
class helped in some way with costume mak- 
ing. When these turned out well, the class 
decided to use them in their play. 

In order for everyone to have a part in the 
assembly program, the class voted to do some- 
thing more than a play. Discussion resulted 
in a theme entitled, “Ancient Holiday.” Afte1 
carefully considering many suggestions, the 


program was limited to six areas: (1) the 
Olympics (with races, contests, and wres- 
tling) ; (2) three songs in Latin: (3) a slave 
auction; (4) creative dancing: (5) scenes 


from Shakespeare’s play: (6) a citizenship 
skit based on Semper Fidelis 


ful), prepared by one of the boys. 


always faith- 


Developing the Program 

To get the songs in the easiest way, we re- 
quested help from the Latin class in Shore 
Junior High School 
eral so my class could choose three 


They tape-recorded sev- 
When 
these were taped for our use, my class 
learned both words and music with a mini- 
and effort 

The creative dance took form after some 


mum of time 


girls listened to recordings in the school li- 
brary. Finally an Arabian Dance was chosen 
as the best representation of the mood of 
people in ancient times 

Sound effects were also needed, so the mu- 
sic teacher created four bars of music for 
a flute, autoharp, and tambourine. We also 
had help from another teacher so that the 
vocal group could learn Et Incarnatus Est 
in Latin and English. 

Three girls designed and made the scenery 
for the backdrop. Other scenic effects in- 
cluded pictures of stone columns, candelabra, 
signs, a Trojan Horse, and cutouts of the 
words Semper Fidelis. (Continued on page 66) 
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Capturing Big Game 
(Continued from page 41) 





divided it into columns in which infor 


mation on the following to 


Enemies, Protection 


es would contain 


ey were to enter what was 
| requ ntly, childre n would Sec 


missing information in other books and 


compared charts to see wl at « 


information had be: 











an even livelier discussion arose as 
to just how broad a definition could 
be accepted. Was, for instance, a 
worm, a bee, a snake, a legal entry? 

These alph ibetical lists were used 


as a basis of our next activity. 
REPORTS 

A report is not copying information 
word by word from a book. Yet how 
many high school teachers find that 
till feel that they are 
turning in an adequate piece of work 
when they have done that and only 
that! There seemed no better time 


their students s 


than the present to begin developing 
for these children a better concept. 
First we worked 
with a story I listed 
on the chalkboard ten questions about 
The dit tions | gave were 
mn the board, leave 


llow to conde rst 


nour own reader 
the story 
empty ines etween questions, 


read the story, find the 


qu stior write the answer in 


inswer to each 


a wu 0d 


This led to a lengthy discussion 


ind review of what a sentence was 
nd how it should | punctuated 

The wing d: ne pupil would 
read a question from his paper and 
her Sk 8 lé s t answer it 


Then we evaluated. Was the 
rrect Was ita ood sentence? Con 


answer 











ments of That’s just a bunch of 
rds I That doesn't really tell 

\ anything S many of them 
y revising what they had done 

The next step involved copying the 
swers 1 new s of paper; this 

ne writing m in one paragraph, 
mitting th stions. When this had 
be ne i ipils read their 
! phs They made the discovery 

t wil h per contained th 

s n 1 th nformation 
had come from the same story, each of 
their paragraphs was written in their 


own words. In ten sentences they had 
rewritten the important and interest- 
ing parts of almost five pages ot 
printing! 

The magical way in which a story 
could “grow small” appealed to them 
and they asked to repeat with other 
stories, 

But back to the animal dictionary 
list. Fortunately for me, our set of 
encyclopedias contained fifteen vol 
umes, for there were fifteen pupils in 
the group. By arbitrarily assigning an 
animal from each volume to a child, 
it was possible for them to work on 
their reports at their leisure without 
having to wait for someone to finish 
with a particular book 

On the class bulletin board, I posted 
a class list and the 
to each child, also the suggested date 


animal assigned 


for giving the report 

We decided that our reports would 
contain essentially the same informa- 
tion which they had entered on their 
inimal charts. 

Usually two or three reports were 
read to the class each day. Of course, 
there still was a certain amount of 


copying ind occasionally reports 
omitted essential information but such 
reports received rather severe criti- 
cism from the rest of the group 


After a report was completed, we 


listed on the board the information 
thie pupil had secured and each child 
then wrot brief paragraph, and i 
corporated this information in_ his 
n folder. If time was available, they 





llustrated their reports 
Up until this time we 
hich were natives of Nort 

America. The next step was to invest 
ite animals from all over the world 
Again we listed que 
ard: Where does this animal live 
What does it eat? How large Is 1 
What does it look like? What enemies 


had studied 


stions on. the 


Again the ency 


does it have? 
was our chief source of in 
and we followed the Same steps in 
making these reports. 

After finishing reports on a 
of the world, we tried to find what we 
could about imaginary animal 


It was much more difficult t i 
information and most of it was t 
difficult reading, but event 


worked out small reports on dt 
unicorns, griffons, and so on 

We did not do any work on pre- 
historic 
year our science 
voted to them 
well have spent time on 

Along with these activities we had 


inimals because earlier 
lessons had been de- 
Otherwise, we might 
them 


been doing 


CREATIVE WRITING 


pets they had known were a natura 
levelopment The children enjoyec 
writing these stories, readit them 
and illustrating the m. Ima mary 
ries followed 

After reading animal poems in vari 
ous books, they decided to try poetry 
also. We 
ture of some nf the poems we re id 
but children have such a friendly f 


ing tow ird poetry that it tak bittie 


discussed | fly the 


Almost all of them tried to write at 
least one poem 
Our last step in completi: our 


encouragement to get them started 


books was 


ORGANIZING 


Our animal folders wer 
this time and since units, like 
lose their popularity if kept too | 
it was time to draw this p! t to 
a close 

We spent several days deciding how 
to arrange our 
Continued on f age 1LU2 


S 


books to present an 





thw mach pleasure "2 Muse 


a 





Hon) much, fa We (ore - 


How much coutermed im a catbohydrate 7 








definite need 





~~ 
— 


A non-profi 





State, Its purposes: 


and research... and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 


If eating were simply nourishment we'd need the seven basic foods—and nothing else. 


But there is more to eating. Once we meet the basic requirements, there’s room 


contentment to living. 


of their good points: they satisfy thirst with purity assured... deli 


Washington 6, D.C, 








These give us all we need of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals. 


in fact, a 


for foods which healthfully accent the diet, and thus add pleasure, fun and 


Bottled carbonated beverages serve just such a need, providing energy (100 calories per 


8 ounces), restoring body fluid balance, stimulating appetite and digestion. Not the least 


ghtfully flavored, too. 


7 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 
association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 


lo improve production and distribution methods through education 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section. 
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See the world’s greatest horses in the 
fabulous Blue Grass country. 

Visic the nation’s finest State Parks for 
fun and relaxation. Accommodations at 
reasonable rates both in state parks and 
private facilities, including camp sites and 
trailer courts. 

Fish in the country’s outstanding fish- 
filled lakes, rivers and streams — where 
$43,485,173 fish await you! 

Visit the original log cabin in which 
President Abraham Lincoln was born, 
Inspect Fort Harrod, full-size complete 
replica of the first fore built in Kentucky. 











Write for FREE color literature now — 
Dept. of Public Relations 139 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Please send me free 
about Kentucky — THE 
TIONLAND 


literature 


VACA- 


full-color 
FAMILY 





NAME 





————————— 


, a — OO 


'd Libe ts H 
We'd Like ela You 
Probably you have seen detailed announcements of the Instructor's Free 


Teacher Travel Service. One was published on page 95 in the February 
issue. We shall be glad to have you fill in the coupon and send it to us. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name ..... 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 

| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . = . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 


already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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Shakespeare Made a Hit 
with My Sixth Grade 
(Centinued from page 64) 

At the conclusion of the assembly 
program, the sixth grade wore their 


“ancient holiday” 


classroom. 


costumes to an 
in our 
EVALUATION 

Interest in older civilizations was 
greater at the end of the study than 
at the beginning. Besides getting a 
feeling for and understanding of the 
kind of lives led by people centuries 
ago, the class had been introduced to 
Shakespeare. They seemed to put 
extra effort into dramatizing 
from this famous writer’s play. As a 
result of this activity, they will un- 
doubtedly have a pleasant meeting 
with him later in high school. Satis 
factory production of our assembly 
program had required the assistance 
other adults, but their 
wholehearted cooperation was evident 
once they knew what my sixth-graders 
were attempting to do. At the same 
time, we helped improve public rela- 
tions in education even the 
newspapers wanted to know what we 


dance 


scenes 


of several 


because 


were doing. 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Shakespeare; Shake- 
peare’s T heater, “Shakespeare Se- 
filmstrips YAF from Mce- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W 
t2nd St., New York 36 
from Shake filmstrips, 
color Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 
Willian Shake speare film, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Inc. 
liam Shakespeare Backeround jor 
His Work film, color, and black 


and white’, Coronet Films, Coronet 


Introduction to 


rie ;”” 


‘peare 


color 
Films, 


i 


Suilding, Chicago | 


Mr. Lucky Thirteen 
(Continued from page 37) 


“We don’t want an unlucky number 
in our club,” reasoned Buzz 

“Well,” said Peter. “What are we 
going to do? Are we going to let Jim 
Jackson keep us out of our cave?” 

The boys were thoughtful 

“Why don’t we go out and talk 
with Jim?” said Buzz. “We'll tell him 
why we haven't asked him to join our 
Maybe he'll understand.” 
reach Jim’s nearby 
boys had to go 
they ap- 
cried 
cave’s all 


yes 


club 

In order to 
country home, the 
right past the cave. As 
proached the cave, Pete 
“Hey. fellows! Look! The 
boarded up. And look, there’s a sign!” 

Twelve boys around the 
entrance to the cave and twelve pairs 
of eyes stared in amazement. Boards 
had been fastened across the entrance 
and a sign, printed in bold black let- 
ters, said, “stay out!” 

“Now, why would Jim do that?” 
puzzled Buzz. 

“Well, he’s not keeping me out!” 
declared Peter. And with that he tore 
the boards from the opening and went 
inside. Pete took one look around the 
room and wheeled about. 

“Everythinge’s gone!” he cried. “Our 
tables, chairs, benches, books. Every- 
thing!” 

The others rushed inside to look 
for themselves. Sure, enough, the cave 
Not a thing had been left 


out, 


( rowded 


was empty 
behind. 

“T just can’t believe it,” said Buzz, 
shaking his head. 

At that moment the boys heard a 
low rumbling sound. 

“What's that?” asked Joe. 

Pete stepped to the cave door and 
looked out, but the sun was still shin- 


ing. He came back and slumped down 
on his heels beside his friends. 

“It took weeks to gather up all the 
stuff we had in here,” he groaned. 
“And now it’s all gone.” 

Another dull rumble heard. 
This time it was deeper and more 
threatening. 

“Sounds like it’s going to rain,” 
said Skeets. 

“Let’s go up to Jim’s house right 
now,” suggested But h. 

Suddenly a full-throated roar burst 
through the air—drumlike and deafen- 
ing. The whole cave seemed to trem- 
ble. Alarmed, the boys sprang to their 
feet, but before they could reach the 
door, a heavy sand and 
gravel filled the opening. The twelve 
bovs were trapped! 

“A cave-in!” gasped Peter, choking 
The air was heavy with 
fellows, start digging.” 
{ lawed 


was 


she wer of 


and coughing 
dust. “Quick, 

In the darkness, the 
desperately at the rocks and debris, 
using every ounce of strength and 
muscle they possessed. The cave grew 
dark and oppressive. Still they kept 
on digging Each boy was aware of a 
feeling of helplessness as the debris 
continued to fall, but not a word was 
spoken, as they worked side by side 

It was Pete who broke the silence 
cried, as he wiped 
“We can't 


boys 


“It’s no use,” he 
the sweat from his face 
get out by ourselves Dirt falls down 
can dig it away.” 
asked Skeets. His 
“No one knows 


just as fast as we 

“What'll we do?” 
voice was panicky. 
we're here.” 

Peter looked very sober. “Me and 
my stupidity!” he said. “If I hadn't 
been such a smarty, we wouldn’t be 
in here!” 

Once boys started dig- 
ging But make no prog- 
ress The filling faster 
than the boys could clear it 

Suddenly Pete cried out, “Listen!” 

The boys stopped their digging. 

* said Buzz 

said Skee ts 
moment 
their 


again the 
they could 
opening was 


“T hear voices,” 

“They're men’s voices,” 

The boys listened for a 
Then they shouted with all 
strength. “Help! Help!” 

Then moments later they heard the 
clink, clank of shovels as the men dug 
the debris Soon the entrance 
was opened and the boys tumbled out 

The first person they saw was Jim 
His eves were wide with amazement 
“What'd you go in there for?” he 
asked. “I told you not to. I knew the 
men were going to be blasting today. 
That’s why I carried all your stuff up 
to the house. I was afraid the explo- 
sion would loosen the gravel and fill 
the cave.” 

“But didn’t you tell us about 
the blasting?” asked Pete. 

“I realize now that it would have 
been better,” admitted Jim. “But I 
thought I didn’t have time. It takes 
a long time to telephone twelve boys, 
and the men were about ready to 
start.” 

Skeets grinned sheepishly and kicked 
at a pebble. “We've been pretty 
stupid,” he admitted. “We thought 
you didn’t want us to use the cave for 


away 


why 


our club meetings.” 

“You're welcome to use the cave 
anytime,” smiled Jim. “That is—any- 
time it’s safe. And after today, it will 
be safe, because the men are through 
blasting.” 

The twelve boys looked at one an- 
other. Each was thinking the same 
thing. It was Peter who spoke. “Jim, 
we'd like you to become a member 
of our club. We've learned something 
pretty important today. The thirteen 
isn’t always unlucky. Sometimes, it 
brings luck!” 

“Welcome to our club, Mr. Lucky 
Thirteen,” said Buzz, as he grabbed 
Jim’s hand and gave him the secret 
handshake 








PRIMARY LEVEL 


Creative Construction Ideas 





String and Starch Bunnies 


Blow up balloons and tie them 
Dip a length of string 
into a semithick mixture of paste 
Wind dipped 


securely. 


and liquid starch. 
string around the balloon. 


starch over the entire balloon and 
When dry, break balloon. 


string. 
Add features from scraps. 




















Rub 


Easter Bouquets 
of Egg Tulips 


Have the children bring 
eggshells that have had 
the eggs blown from them. 
Use tempera paints to make 
them tulip colors. Tape 
to pipe-cleaner stems and 
set in vase of sand, add- 
ing green paper leaves. 


From rural teacher, 
Emily Schrader 







Doris P. Wilson 
contributed this 


Postage Stamp Bookmarks 


Cancelled postage stamps in assorted colors, 
assembled on foundation strips of cardboard, 
folding tag, or felt, and cut in various shapes, 
combine to make interesting and unusual book- 


marks, about 83” long by 2” 


wide. Stamps are 


available in dime stores, to assemble with 


glue or cement. 


Paint with clear nail polish. 


TE 


Suggestion from 
Ethel Furstenberg 


in by 
Lois Saxelby Steinberg 


Egg Cup Decorations 


For Easter breakfast, turn egg 
cups into roosters and clowns. Use 
Sasheen ribbon for rooster's tie, 
beak, and coxcomb. Strips of trans- 
parent tape hold everything in place. 
For the clown's cap, make a cone of 
paper and decorate with circles of 
plastic tape. The collar is Sasheen 
ribbon ruching attached to the tape, 
lying sticky side up, joined at the 
back. Eyebrows and nose are marked 
on the egg face with crayons. 
velop other people and animals. 


De- 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


CODSEUDNONAOERONOUEUOLECERECHORACOECUOOOONONONOEEE 














i. 





yar shyt 


Design from Jennie Thomas 





Bunny Party Hats 


Make a headband by folding a 12” x 18” piece of 
manila paper over twice, the long way, decorate it 
with crayon, and staple ends together. On another 
piece of manila the same size, cut out a bunny with 
a large oval body. Color both sides, and add fea- 
tures. Staple tail to back of headband, head 
over front with body across top of child's head. 





Gertrude Klink McMurdy 
sent this sample 









Looped Paper Bunnies 


Lillian Evensen 
described this project 


Cut the following pieces from 
contrasted colors of construction 
paper: body 18” x 6”, head 12” x 
4”, two arms 12” x 2”, two legs 18” x 
2”, and two double paper ears each 
6” long. Roll body, and staple or 
use paper fasteners. Cut 
Crepe muffin papers in half for feet. 
Paper 


Hyacinths Finger Paint Easter Eggs 


Finger-paint designs 
were spread quickly with 
the fingers across an ob- 
long sheet of paper that 
had been sponged with wa- 
ter, and smoothed out on 
the desk top. A large egg 
shape served as a guide in 
cutting the egg from the 
finger painting. Hang on 
a@ paper tree on the wall. 


Strips of colored crepe paper 1” 
wide and about 2” or 3” long are 
crumpled and rolled to resemble 
blossoms on the hyacinth bloom. 
Mount these on a hyacinth plant cut 
from green construction paper. Two 
shades of green may be used. Make 
some variety of shape and color 
in flowerpots cut from folded 
paper. Mount on light or dark. 


Gretchen S$. Sanderson suggested this idea 
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Weather at the 
Primary Level 

Continued from page 62) 
Conclusion: Cold air is heavier; thus 
it drops to the bottom jar, 

Moving Air Creates Winds 


The children could understand 
ventilation more easily after seeing 
that cold air is heavier than warm air 
When a window is opened, cool air 


perature and weather conditions and 
prospects, comments included whether 
to wear boots at recess. 


SHARING THE RESULTS 


Since our reason for studying March 
weather was to determine the accuracy 
of the old saying about the lion and 
the lamb, we wanted to tell the whole 
school what conclusion was reached. 
The children decided on a_ boxing 
ring to display in the corridor with the 





lion and lamb as contestants, and an 
elephant as referee. 

Spectators were animals waving lion 
or lamb pennants. Details were com- 
plete to hot dogs (plasticine), pop- 
corn and potato chips (torn paper in 
tiny bags), ticket windows, phone 
booth, and TV cameraman. The last 
days of March were lamb days, so the 
lion went down for the count. 

Part of the final weather report was 
a panel discussion in which the chil- 





dren told what they liked bes 

the unit. One child was pleased 
learn that 50 earths would go in 
the sun. Several were impressed | 
the fact that fog is a low-lying clou 
and that hailstones have growth ri 
A number preferred the window 
play activity. Several favored art p: 
‘cts, and the majority expres 
pleasure with broadcasting experien: 
and wished they could continue { 
the rest of the year. 


from outside pushes across the floor 
and warm air moves toward the ceil- 
ing. The hotter the radiator, the faster 
the air moves in and up. This causes 
“wind” in a room. Real winds are 
made in the same way. 

If the warm outdoor air is just a 
little warmer than the cool air it 
meets, there is a gentle breeze. When 
the difference is greater, the air moves 
faster. Extreme temperature differences 
may cause tornadoes and hurricanes. 





/ 


Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play’ 





when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 





Water and Its Effect on Weather 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


There is always water in the air, al- 
though we cannot always see it. How 
does it get there? It evaporates from 
the earth, the soil, wet clothes, pud- 
dles, lakes, 
call it water vapor. It remains in- 
visible until the air is cooled. 

Dew, which forms little beads of | 
water on grass and plants, is caused by | 
the cooling of water vapor near the | 
earth. Sun evaporates the dew which 
again becomes water vapor. We can 
see “dew” on a cold glass of water on 
1 hot day. 

Fog is formed by cooling water va- 
por mixed with dust particles. There 
will be billions of these tiny drops 
swirling in the air. The fog “lifts” 


rivers, and oceans. We 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 

game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 

daily cleanliness and good grooming increases Omi lS. L 

surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to f 

improve, and parents cooperate by helping lhe I\ Wh 
We tow © be chee aut 









their children win higher scores. 













oe 
Thee felts off de 
“”* hew ober! yoo? 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 
when the sun warms the land and air, 


changing the tiny drops back to water | FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
vapor. | Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
Clouds are also formed by water | room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
vapor condensing on dust, but the gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
water vapor is higher in the sky. Thus, . Reid? ° ; 
ine is seally a low-lying cloud. child for a 4-weeks period. Four kinds of 
Rain falls because the tiny drops | Stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
of water vapor cling together. When miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
they become too heavy to stay in the | scores: yellow stickers to indicate “Caution”; 
air, they fall as rain. red stickers to indicate ‘“Stop!”’; Merit Badge 
Sleet forms when raindrops fall | stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
through very cold air. ; sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
Hail is formed of frozen rain that pupils so that we may send yay sufficient 
material for your classes. 





















is caught in an upwind, and carried 
back to the higher clouds where it 
picks up more water. Passing through 
cold air again, a new laver freezes 
Hailstones get larger each time this 
happens. When they get too heavy to 
be lifted upward, they fall as hail 
Cut in half, hailstones show rings like 
a tree trunk. These tell how many 
upward trips the hailstones made. 
Snow is not frozen rain. It is formed 
directly out of water vapor in a cloud 
that cools more than for rain. | 


ACTIVITIES 


Our projects integrated well with 
all the tool subjects and curriculum 
areas, but here are some highlights. 
Bulletin Board 

“What Makes Weather?” was the 
display title. Under it were the words 
Heat, Air, Water. Ribbons from each 
word led to pictures or diagrams il- 
lustrating weather facts and experi- 
ments which the children had done. 








PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. ©. BOX 599 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Corridor Window Display 

The class put in a large calendar 
made of tagboard. Date spaces were 
large enough to hold a small lion or | 
lamb head, and important events of 
March. A large tagboard thermometer, 
with a movable red ribbon, indicated 
daily temperature. Outdoor thermome- 
ter readings were taken at 9:00 a.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. 
Weather Broadcasts 


nt Ivory Inspection 
students. 


-" 


Please send me sufficie 


~ INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 


Patrol material for__———_ 











NAME OF SCHOOL 


—aaaE STATE 
City OR TOWN 
ood only in United States and 


These were made to the whole its possessions. 
school at 9:55 each morning over the 


public-address system. Besides tem- 


This offer g 


l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
: TEACHER'S NAME 
l 
l 
1 
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ee aye 


ee See 


eettaithe Ee - 


ONSTANT™ 


START IN 1607 among the hushed ruins 


SUSAN « 


nating excavated relics of 


fasc 


Jamestown Island. Then at Festival 


Park, 


t America as 


what life was like in that 


see 
you tour the stock- 


fort, the colonists’ three little 


the British and Virginia exhibits, 


THE 181TH cCentuRY face to face 
red Colonial Will 


Yorktow 


MEET 
amsburg. At 
visit the very house 
terms 


Cornwallis surrender! 


> GRAY lives 


the old casemate 
oe where Jefferson Davis 

? look Out over 

Roads where The Monitor 

V rrivtiad ] | rviniiad 
,orld s first 
And do t mi 


at Newport 


met 


| ‘ 
gue! Of 


ronclad 
Mar- 


News 


ss tabulous 


OF TODAY, see the 
Hampton Roads 
at gay Vi 


or Ocear 


great 
Swim 
ginia Beach on 
View on Chesa- 
and ocean 
un of \V 


rnament 


Day 
irginia’s 


Open 


Whatever 
iways a reason to 


iplace of the Nation 


IN-139 
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The Mad Tea Party 


(Continued from page 3 


auice—Oh, you have a _ calendar 
watch? 

HaTrer— Rubbish! They haven't been 
vet! 


invented 


atice— What does your watch say? 
HaTren—What does my watch say? 
Holds it to his ear again Why, it 
doesn't say anything! Talking watches 
haven't been invented either Once 
he shakes watch, holds it to his 
ear. Then he turns to the Hare I told 
you not to oil it with butter! 
Hare—But it was the best butter! 
HaATTER—You got crumbs in the 
works. I knew you shouldn't have used 
the bread knife to take them apart! 
HARE bemused In fact, it was the 
ry best butter! He takes the watch 
the Hatter, thoughtfully dunks it 
p and down in his tea cuf 
HaTrer-—llave you the answer to the 
riddle vet 
atice—| 
robin like 


give up! Tell me. Why is a 
a writing desk? 
HaTrer—| don't know Shrugging 
Hare (holding hands out up, 
in gesture of 1 I haven't the 


palms 
/ gnorance 
slightest idea! 

atice— Well, 
your asking 


waste 
don't 


you shouldn't 
time riddles that 
have an answet 
Pause, for tea stirring again 
HaTrenr— You know, we points to 
Hare quarreled last March (loud 
whisper) just before he went mad 
‘ gi surmcs It 
was on the occasion of the great con- 
cert presented by the Queen of Hearts 
VUod I was asked to sing. (Sings 
mn at us ff ke y 
I'winkle, twinkle, little bat, 
How I wonder what you're at 
You re the 
course 
atice—Oh, yes—I mean, oh, no. I’ve 
heard a song that sounds like it though 
About a star! 
HATTER g 
Twinkle twinkle ° little bat, 
How I wonder what you're at 
Up above the world you fly 
Like a tea tray in the sky! 
Twinkle, twinkle, little 
DORMOUSE (in a drowsy monotone 
Twinkle twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle, twinkle, twink 
Hare and Hatter start pinching 
Dormouse till he stops singing and is 
bac k to sleet 
HaTrer— I'd 
verse of the 
bawled Of 
to Ha Do 
Hare nods his 


quite 


; 


Normal speaking voice re 


familiar with song, of 


niinues singing 


t 


finished the first 
when the Queen 
his head!” (Turns 
moment? 
The 


mind 


hardly 





song 
with 
you recall the 
he id 


unseated 


agreeably 

his 

it's always four o'clock 

I understand! That 

always time for tea if 
o'clock And that’s 


extra places at 


experience 
That s why 

atice—Oh, now 
means its it’s 
why 
the 


Because one teatime is no sooner 


always four 


you set so many 
table 
over than it’s teatime again! 
HaTrer—Precisely! We never 
any between-teatimes for washing the 


have 


dishes 

auice—And you just move up along 
the table. (Thinks this over a moment 
But tell me, what happens when you 
finally get back to the place you start- 
ed? You've already eaten there 

Hatrer— That's simple. We just move 
down another place! 

DORMOUSE (awakening again 
thought I was sleeping! But I 
I have been listening to everything you 


You 
wasn't! 
were Saving 

HARE Tell us 
Dormouse! 

HATTER do! And be quick 
about it so’s you can get it finished be- 
fore you fall asleep again 

DORMOUSE S/caks fast 
there were three 


Elsie, 


one of your stories. 


Pray, 
Once upon 


little 
Lacie, and 


a time sisters. 


Their nhames were 





lillie! 


Varch 1959 


HaTTer— Elsie. 
Hare— Lacie. 
atice (in doubletak 
Tillie! 
DORMOUSE 
and Lacie, and 
tom of a well! 
atice—And what did the three sis- 
ters live on? 
DORMOUSE 
pop 
But they couldn't 
they'd have been sick! 
pormouse—So they 
cently very sick! 
HaRE (fo Alice 
tea! 
atuice—But I haven't had any yet 
So how can I have some more? 
HaTTER— You 
less if haven't had any. It’s very 
you know, to take than 
In fact, I find it easier to take 
is to take 


Oh, er—oh, 
yes 
The three Elsie, 
lillie, lived in the bot- 


sisters, 


They lived on nothing 
but soda 
ALICE have! Or 


were (reminis- 


Have some more 


mean, you can’t have 
you 
easy, more 
nothing 
more than nothing than it 
nothing more 
Alt é holds he r 
ple 5 om be vu ilde ré d 
daintily takes a_ pie 
b it and takes a bite. 
turns to dD. rmouse 
atice—Why did the three little girls, 
Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie, live in the bot- 
tom of a well? 
DORMOUSE 
pop well 
atice— There's 
soda-pop well! 
HATTER AND HaREe—Shush! Shush! Let 
the Dormouse tell the story! 
atice—Oh, me! 
ahead 
DORMOUSE 
sisters 
HARE 
HATTER 
DORMOUSE 
to draw 
atice— What did they draw? 
DORMOUSE Naturally they drew soda 
pop! 
HaTTer— | fresh 
down one place, everybody! 


» her 
Then 
bread 


Finally 


tem- 
she 

and 
she 


hands ti 
vestt 
Lesture 
e of 
utters 


the 


Because it was a soda- 


no such thing as a 


excuse Please go 


And so the three littl 


Elsie 
Lacie 
And Tillic 


were learning 


want a cup. Move 


the Hatter 
who gets fresh cup of 

The Dev- 
t their cups 
indicate 


They move, first so that 
he’s the only one 
tea, which he starts to sif 
and the Har 
and turn them upside down to 
the yreem, ty 

atice—I don’t understand! 
did they draw the soda pop? 

pormouse—Why, from the well, of 
course. 

atice—But you draw 
well—not soda pop. 

pormouse— You draw 
water well. From a soda-pop well, you 
soda pop. And besides drawing 
pop, they that 
begins with an M. 

auice—Did you say M? Why with 
an M? 

Hare—Why not? 

Alice opens her mouth to say some- 
thing but thinks better of it and says 
nothing 

Dormouse is asleep. The Hatter and 
the Hare pinch him and he squeaks 
awake. 


(Continued on page 71) 


mouse ins pe 


Where 


water from a 
water from a 


draw 


soda drew everything 
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A Leprechaun 
Teaches Street Safety 


(Continued from page 61 


RONALD—Oh, ves! We hear our folks 
say, “Oh-vash-eye-na-ah-hoéddee-zan- 
yum-pray-jess-ool-it-za ; 

tinpba— That means: “Watch for cars 
when you cross the street. : 

mary—Thank you, but I 
wont go to Poland 

MCGINNIS—Sliall we try Italy? 

mary— Yes, let's! 

Varia and Robert enter. 

MCGINNIS—May I introduce Maria 
Marra and Robert Sorenti, Mary. 

mary—How do you do. If I should 
go to Italy, would I hear people talk- 
ing about street safety? 

maria—Oh, ves! The Italian 
ple say, “Stah-dee-atténte-ah-trah-vers- 
Aahtay-la-strah-da.” In English that 
“Be careful when crossing the 


guess I 


peo- 


means: 
street.” 

rosert—We also have another say- 
ing: “Goo-drd-a-doéay-par-ta-quando- 


traversatee-la-strada.” That means 


Look both ways when crossing the 


treet 
MCGINNIS— Well, Mary, you aren't 
aving much luck in the European 


ountries finding a place where street 
Satety 

mary—Mavybe I should go to an ori- 
ental country like China. 

MCGINNIS— Maybe you should. Let’s 
see if we can find any Chinese children 
to tell you how it would be in that 
country. Why, here are Jack Chan and 
Harry Jue. ( Boys ente Hello, boys 

JACK AND HARRY—Hello there, Mr 
McGinnis 

mary—Is there much talk about safe- 
ty in China, boys 
jack—My mother 
yple are always telling the children, 


is not dis ussed 


says the Chinese 
p 
Ha-see-un-gére-guy 


HaRay—That means, “Be areful 
crossing the street - 
mary—Oh, dear! What country 


McGinnis? 


should I consider now, Mr 


MCGINNIS— Do you want to ask about 
the new nation of Israel? 
mary—Oh, ves! Maybe they are t 


busy doing other things to be talking 
about street salety 

MCGINNIS— Shall we ask Roni Bloom 
and Stephen Rich? I think they could 
tell you 

Roni and Stephen enter. 

mary— Hell Do they talk 
about street safety in Israel 

roni—In Tel-Aviv, the leading city 
of Israel, fathers tell 
their children, 
kharay-shut-ére 
That means: 


», boys 


mothers and 
La-vayah-love -On-ac h- 


“Cross busy 


STEPHEN 
street with the lights 
mary— Thank yeu for telling me. Mr 


McGinnis, is there another country I 
could ask about 


mcGINNiIS— Well, I know some chil- 


dren who can tell you about Syria 
Here are Anita and Paul Bezrek. Mary 
wants to know whether she would heat 


talk about street safety if she went to 
Syria. 

paut—She certainly would. We often 
say, “La-zem-nee-thalla-oobél-ma-nim- 
shee-bil-sickeh.” 
‘We must look 


That means 


ANITA 
before we cross the street.” 
mary— Lhank you for telling me and 


good-by. 
mcGINNIS— Well, Mary, do you want 
to try any more countries? 
mary—No, | 
I guess I couldn't live 
the world 


thank 
anywhere in 
didn’t tell 
careful crossing 
own United 


guess not, you. 


where parents 
their children to be 
streets. So I'll settle for my 
States. Anyway, if it is so important 
I guess I won't mind obeying the pa- 
trol boys any Thank you, Mr. 
McGinnis, for helping me 

MCGINNIS— You're welcome, Mary, 
and a safe and happy St. Patrick’s Day 


to you 


more, 


DO IT YOURSELF 


I love plays that are adaptable and 
that accomplish more than one pur- 
pose. This one is so adaptable that I 
can only mention a few ways it could 
be used. It can be done for radio or 
over the school’s public-address system. 
It can be given as a costumed stage 
Each child from a for- 
eign land could add a few 
about his homeland, in addition to giv- 
ing the safety slogan 

But I visualize it best as a way to 
combine puppets and real people. All 
the characters might be real children 
except the Leprechaun, who sits on 
Mary’s window sill. ( Perhaps your regu- 
lar puppet stage can be adapted to look 
like a window Or Mary and her 
mother can be real children, the Lepre- 
chaun can be a puppet—a hand or stick 
and the foreign 
children can be puppets of the same or 
a different type Bib puppets would be 
delightful children stand be- 
hind Their hands 
the feet of the bib puppets whose cos- 


children’s 


production 
sentences 


puppet or a marionette 


Real 
a countet become 
extend from the 
the il 
Their own faces are the puppets’ faces, 
for whom they do the talking. Some- 
times a second child stands behind the 
first. His arms becomes the puppets’ 
arms. Otherwise stuffed cloth arms 
can be tucked in the pockets of the 
puppet costume 

Of course the main emphasis in this 
lay is on safety, but it ties up neatly 
with St. Patrick’s Day. If vou want it 


tumes 


shoulders to wrists or elbows 


r another time of year, substitute a 
character for 
studying 


fairy or other imaginary 

Leprechaun. If you are 
brotherhood, this play indicates a com- 
denominator 


mon among nations—an 
interest in Safety 
idea of the play 


r uses than 


Obviously the 
could be 


afety. Interviewing 


adapted to othe 
representatives of 
s represented 


school for axioms, slogans, or 


the various national grou; 
in your 
language could be 
your 


sayings in the native 


a very worthwhile tie-up with 


social-studies program 


The Mad Tea Party 


Continued from page 70 
pas 


pormouse— That begins with an M 
isctraps the moon 

HaTtrer— Muskmelons and milk 
HARE Mincemeat and mildew 

ALICE Maci ines and 1a kerel 


porMmOouUSsE— And memory and much- 


ness. By the way, have you ever seen a 
drawing of a muchness 
atice—I can’t reaily say I have 
HATTER— |} you shi In’t talk 
atice—But I didn’t say anything 
I a mu hness! 
1» 


HarRE— You did 
HaTrer—I heard her! 


The Dormouse sleep again 

{/ ? y l Nol ry 

, } } tak 1 Pr steps 

? } Die Site ‘ k back to 

h the Ha nd the Hare, who 

are busily trying t ft up the sleeping 
Dor r 


HaARE—Let’s put his head in the tea- 


HATTER Do vou think we should? 
Hare—Certainly! It’s much better 
1an putting the teapot in his head 


forts to a mn" - 


before her exit to address audience 
ll ne 
ALICE ll never there again! It 
was the stupidest party [ ever was at 


Yes, indeed 


{lice now start king toward th 


evervthu 
Wonderland 
gets curiouser and curiouser. But—I'll 
party has 
been the curiousest experience of all! 


Exits.) 


in all my life! 
that happens to me in 


tell you a secret this tea 
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The Mad Tea Party 


Continued from page 5 


auice—Oh, you have a_ calendar 
watch 

watrer— Rubbish! They haven't been 
invented yet! 

ALICE 

HATTER What does my 
Holds it to his ear again 
say anvthing! Talking 
I either Once 
} rhe at } hi lds it to his 


ca Then he turns to the Hare I told 


vl it with butter! 


What does your watch say? 

watch say? 
Why, it 
doesn't watches 


eenrh imve nted 


you n 
ware—But it was the best butter! 
HaTrer~ You got the 

works. I knew you shouldn't have used 


crumbs in 


the bread knife to take them apart! 
Hare bemused In fact, it was the 
| butter! (He takes the watch 
Hatter, thoughtfully dunks it 
jada or » I ten 


Roce ls 
® and ; ; 
waTrer—llave you the 
riddle vet 
atice—I give up! Tell me 
obin like a writing desk? 
HATTER I don’t know S/ rugging 
; ands out, palms up, 


I haven't the 


unswer to the 


Why is a 


idea! 
Well, 


asking 


waste 


don't 


you shouldn't 


riddles that 


ALICE 

ir time 

ef an answet 

Pause, for tea stirring again 

HaTren—You know, we ( poin 
Hare quarreled | 


last March (loud 
mad 


resumes It 


just before he went 
sheaku ice 
the ocs 


cert presented by the Queen of Hearts 


Vod 


was on asion of the great con- 
I was asked to sing. (Sings 
y f key 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat, 
How I wonder what you're at 
ire familiar with the song, of 
urse 
atice—Oh I mean, oh, no 
heard a song that sounds like it though 
Abou 
HATTER ping 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat, 


How 


yes I've 
it a star! 


ntinues singin 


I wonder what you're at! 
I p above the 
Like a tea tray in the sky! 
Twinkle, twinkle, little 

pormouse (in a drowsy monotone 

Twinkl twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 

twinkle, twink 

and Hatter start pinchir 


oad is 


world you fly 


twinkle 
Hare 
Dormouse 


hack ft / 


he stops sin 
HaTrer—I'd hardly finished the first 
the when the Queen 
bawled Off his head! Turn 
to Har Do you recall the moment 
Hare nods his head agreeably.) The 
quite his mind 
That s why it's always four oO. lock 
atice—Oh, now I understand! That 
means it's always time for tea if 
clock And that’s 


extra plac es at 


vers ot 


song 


with 


experience unseated 


it’s 
why 
the 


is no sooneyT 


aiways tour 
you set so many 


table. Because one teatime 
over than 
HATTER 


any 


it's teatime again! 
Precisely! We have 
atimes for washing the 


never 
between-te 
dishes 
auice—And you just move up 
the table Thinks th 
But tell 
finally get 
ed Ye il Ve 
HaTTER— Lhat’s simple. We just move 


along 

wer a moment 
what happens when you 

back to th 


eaten there 


pl we you Start- 


already 


down another place 

DoORMOUSE (awakening again)—You 
thought I was sleeping! But I wasn’t! 
I have been list 
were Sayin 

HARE lel! us 
Dormous« 

HATTER 
about it so’s you 


ning to everything you 


one of your stories, 
Pray, do! And be quick 
an get it finished be- 
fall asleep again 
DORMOUSE | Sfcaks fast 
thers three 


Elsie, 


fore vo 
Once upon 
little 
Lac ie, and 


a tine sisters. 


Their 


lillie! 


were 


nhames were 


1959 


HaTrer— Elsie. 
Hare— Lacie. 
alice (in d 
yes— Tillie! 
DORMOUSE 
and Lacie, and 
tom of a well! 
atice—And what 
ters live on? 
DORMOUSE 
but soda pop 
atice—But they couldn't 
they d have been sick! 
pormouse—So they 
very sick! 


; {/: 
d iceé 


Oh, er- oh, 


The three Elsie, 
lillie, lived in the bot- 


sisters, 


did the three sis- 


They lived on nothing 


Or 


have! 
were (reminis- 
ently 
HARE 
tea! 
atice—But I 
So how can I have some 
HATTER You 
you haven't had any 
you know, 
nothing. In fact, 
more than nothing 


Have some more 


haven't had any yet 
more 

mean, you can’t have 
less if It’s very 
ike more than 
I find it easier to take 


than it is to take 


easy, 


nothing more 
Alice holds her 
ple 5 osm be ul ld re d Pesture The n she 
daintily takes a pi f bread and 
butters it and takes a bite. Finally she 
furns ft fhe D mouse 
atice— Why did the three litt 
Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie, live 
tom of a well? 
pormouse— Be 
pop well 
atice— There's 
soda-pop well! 
HATTER AND Hare—Shush! Shush! Let 
the Dormouse tell the storv! 
atice—Oh, 
ahead 
DORMOUSE 
sisters 
HARE 
HATTER 
DORMOUSE 
to draw 
ALICE What did they draw? 
pormouse— Naturally they drew soda 
pop! 
HATTER | 
down one place, everybody! 


hands to her 


tem- 


le girls 
in the bot 
soda- 


ause it was a 


no such thing as 


excuse me! Please go 


And so the three litth 
Elsie 
Laci 
And 


lillie were learning 


want a fresh Move 


he that 
irst So thal 


Hatter 
who vets 
wh h he starts to if The 
and the Hare inspect th 
and turn them upside down to indicat 
they're empty 

atice—I don’t understand! 
did they draw the soda pop? 

pormouse— Why, from the well, of 
course. 

atice—But you draw 
well—not soda pop 

pormouse— You draw water from a 
water well. From a soda-pop well, you 
soda pop. And besides drawing 
pop, they that 
begins with an M. 

atice—Did you say M? Why with 
an M? 

Hare— Why not? 

Alice opens he 
thing but thinks 
nothing 

Dormouse is asleep. The Hatter and 
the Hare pinch him and he 
awake. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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fresh up of 


s the only one 
tea, 


mouse 


Where 


water from a 


draw 


soda drew everything 


, 
r mouth to say some- 


better of it and says 


Sque aks 
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A Leprechaun 
Teaches Street Safety 


(Continued from page 61 


RONALD Oh, ves! We hear our folks 
say, “Oh-vash-eve-na-ah-hoédee-zan- 
yum-pray-jess-ooi-it-za.” 

LinDa— | hat means: “Watch for cars 
when you cross the street 

mary— Thank but I 
won't go to Poland 

MCGINNIS—Shall we try Italy? 

mary— Yes, let’s! 

Varia and Robert enter. 

MCGINNIS—May I introduce Maria 
Marra and Robert Sorenti, Mary 

mary—How do you do If I should 
go to Italy, would I hear people talk- 
ing about street safety 


you, guess | 


maria—Oh, yes! The Italian peo- 
ple say, “Stah-dee-atténte-ah-trah-vers- 
Ahtay-la-strah-da In English that 
means: “Be careful when crossing the 
street.” 

rosert—We also have another say- 
ing ‘Goo-ard-a-dodéay-par-ta-quando- 


That means 


crossing the 


traversatee la-strada 


Look both ways when 


treet 
MCGINNIS— Well, Mary, you aren't 
wing much luck in the European 

tries finding place where street 


| 


is not discussed 

mary— Maybe I should go to an ori- 
ental « China 

MCGINNIS~ Maybe you 
see if we can find any Chin 
to tell you how it wo 
ountry. Why, here ar 
Harry Jue. ( Boys ent 

JACK AND HARRY 
McGinnis 


safety 


ountry like 
should. Let’s 
se children 
in that 

nd 


Ja k Chan and 
. DOVS 
Hello there, Mr 


Is there much talk about safe- 


MARY 
ty in China, boys? 

jack—My mother says the Chines 

ple are always telling the children, 
Ha-see-un-gére-guy.” 

Harray—lhat means, “Be careful 
rossing the Street ~ 

mary—Oh, dear! What yuntry 
should I consider now, Mr. McGinnis? 

MCGINNIS~ Do you want to ask about 
the new nation of Israel? 

mary—Oh, ves! Mavbe they are too 
busy doing other things to be talking 


Safety 
1] 


about street 
MCGINNIS~ Shia 
ind Stephen Rich? I 


we ask Roni Bloom 


think they c: 


DO IT YOURSELF 


I love plays that are adaptable and 
that accomplish more than one pur- 
pose. This one is so adaptable that I 
mention a few ways it could 
be used. It can be done for radio or 
over the school’s public-address system. 


It can be 


can only 


given as a costumed stage 
production. (Each child from a for- 
eign land could add a sentences 
about his homeland, in addition to giv- 
ing the safety slogan 
But I way to 
combine puppets and real people. All 
the real children 
except the Leprechaun, who sits on 
Mary’s window sill. ( Perhaps your regu- 
lar puppet stage can be adapted to look 
like a Mary and her 
mother can be real children, the Lepre- 
a hand or stick 
puppet or a marionette—and the foreign 
children can be puppets of the same or 


few 


visualize it best as a 


characters might be 


window Or 


chaun can be a puppet 


i different tvpe. Bib puppets would be 
delightful Real children stand be- 
| Their hands 
the feet of the bib puppets whose cos- 
from the children’s 


elbows 


1d a countet become 

mes extend 
shoulders to their wrists or 
are the puppets’ tac C3. 
do the talking. Some- 
child stands behind the 
first. His arms becomes the puppets’ 
Otherwise stuffed cloth arms 


tucked in the pockets of the 


ppet costume 


Their own faces 
for whom they 
times a second 
arms 

in be 


Of course the main emphasis in this 


lay is on safety, but it ties up neatly 
St. Patrick’s Day. If vou want it 

r another time of year, substitute a 
w other imaginary character for 
Leprechaun. If you are studying 
herhood, this play indicates a com- 


on denominator among nations—an 


terest in Safety 

Obviously the idea of the play 

vuld be adapted to other uses than 
safety. Interviewing representatives of 


the various national groups represented 
axioms, slogans, or 
could be 


with your 


in your school for 


sayings in the native la 


nguagce 


a very worthwhile tie-up 


wial-studies 


program 


The Mad Tea Party 


Continued from page 70 











NOW. ..the exciting trip 
you couldn’t take before! 





MOTORCOACH 
THROUGH 

















tell you 
Roni and Stephen enter. pormouse— That begins with an M— 

mary—Hello, boys. Do they talk usetraps, the moon 
about street safety in Israel HaTrer— Muskmelons and milk 

roni—In Tel-Aviv, the leading city HarEe— Mincemeat and mildew 
of Israel, mothers and fathers tell atice— Machines and mackerel F| SAS t H | H ki W: . 
their children. “La-vavah-love-6n-ach- pormouse— And memory and much- | y @] e sin | or arsaw... 
kharay-shut-ére.” ness. By the way, have you ever seen a . 

STEPHEN— [hat means: “Cross busy drawing of a muchness th a fo 18 d os 
street with the lights.” atice—I can't really say I have en roam ussia r ay 

mary— Thank vou for telling me. Mr HaTTER— Then you shouldn't talk . ie ei ae 
McGinnis, is there another country I ALICE But I didn’t say anvthing See the great cities of the U. S. S. R., VISIT EXTRA CITIES IN EUROPE AT 
could ask about out a muchness! including Moscow, Leningrad, Smol- NO EXTRA FARE! Your SAS tour 

mMcGINNIS— Well, I know some cl HarRE—You did too! ensk and Minsk. Visit colorful vil- of Russia offers you a choice of extra 
are n who can tell you about Syria HaTrerR—I heard her lages. Meet the people. Travel in a _ cities in Europe at no extra fare. This 

: ) 2 , | ry ; , ) ? ~ 4 : 
Here are Anita and Paul Bezrek. Mary | D i f m, 1 luxurious Scandinavian motorcoach. bonus includes London, Paris. Am- 
W - : know whether she would heat , g S é' Leave from Warsaw or Helsinki any _ sterdam, Brussels, Copenhagen, Oslo 
ti abo street safe f she ent ’ ah us f : 2 r ‘ 
Swi _— ae oe © : ; week, May through September,on 18 Stockholm and many, many more. 
a , } A A : - ’ 

eS a ee a om H 7g eye day land tours. Fly there and back on 
oe ae ee ah vonage es SAS, transatlantic or transpolar, with SAS, THE GLOBAL AIRLINE, ALSO 
deen ditctcie * a DC-7C speed, radar smoothness, OFFERS COMPLETE HOLIDAYS IN 

anita—That means: “We must look HaRE—Let’s put his head in the tea- famed SAS comforts and cuisine. EUROPE, AFRICA, THE NEAR EAST. 
before we cTOSS the Street pot! 

mary—Thank you for telling me and HaTreR—Do you think we should See your SAS agent, or mail coupon. 
good-by HARE Certainly It's much better 

MCGINNIS— Well, Mary, do you want han putting the teay 1 his head ‘Pea eee 
to try any more countries? Tr renew thes ef , Scandinavian Airlines System 

mary—No, I guess not, thank you. f h | 638 Fifth Avenue | 

: | , — 

I guess I couldn't live anywhere in | ) king t rd th | | New York 20, N. Y. 4 l 
the world where parents didn’t 1] 1 S/ pau | ves id FREE fold = + 
their children to be careful Oss } re} ld tudie | dle sige » SOICETS 

‘i ; “oh ; ~ 1 fier | on the exciting trips to | 
streets. So I'll settle for my own Unit ALice—! neve! here a I | . 
States. Anyway, if it is so important s the stupidest party I ever was | Russia All Europe | 
I guess I won't mind obeying the pa- ill my life! Yes, indeed, everythin IN-3 | 
trol boys any more. Thank you, Mr. it hapy ! Wonderland | NAStP —____ —————— _ — i 
McGinnis, for helping me vets curiouser and curiouser. But—I'll 1 ADDRE ! 

by ) SS —————e = — — - 

MCGINNIS— You're welcome, Mary, tell you a secret—this tea party has | | se cent = > ~ ! 
and a safe and happy St. Patrick’s Day been the curiousest experience of all! , crY—____. va ae STATE__ 
to you Exits. . Efe POLL LI LES RL CLE TATE | 
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Encourage free writing by helping 
with troublesome words, by suggesting 
a change in the trend of a story, by 
commenting on a well-turned phrase. 
At sharing time, children may make 
suggestions for correcting and improv- 
ing the creative efforts of others. 

Provide many group experiences 
which may start children writing. 


MUSIC 


How can an elementary school princi- 
pal he t st thening music education? 

Sympathetic cooperation and sup- 
port from the principal is imperative 
in establishing a good workable music 
program. With understanding in the 
musical arts, he is better able to help 
teachers find ways of making the ex- 
periences functional and inspirational 
In meeting needs of the children, he 
utilizes wisely the individual differ- 
ences of his teachers He realizes that 
his teachers must have adequate mate- 
rials and must encourage their use. 
Among these should be a record 
player, bells, autoharp, piano, rhythm 
instruments good 


recordings, basic 


texts, supplementary texts, films, and 
filmstrips. Alert to opportunities for 
enrichment, he arranges for assembly 
sings, vocal choirs, and instrumental 
group performances periodically Fi- 
nally. he encourages boards of educa- 
tion to hire teachers who feel that mu- 
sic is as important to a child's total 
growth as are the three R’s 


READING 


in the 


Critical reading begins with read- 
ing the pictures in a preprimer. The 
teacher encourages the child to think 
by asking, “What's happening here?” 

When the children have begun to 
read stories, she encourages thinking 
while reading by such questions as: 
“Why did Mother tell Tom to come 
in fast ou 

In teaching word meaning, she gives 
practice in distinguishing objects of 
one class from those of inother, as: 
“Which of these are pictures ot toys 

As children become more proficient 
in reading they can be taught to rec- 
ognize clues of character, feelings, and 
“How do you think Peter 


” 


yrs 


motives: 
felt after the fight? 

Reading is reasoning. The primary 
grades are not too early to begin to 
teach critical reading, which leads to 
critical thinking 


SCIENCE 


How much written work do you recommend 
connection with science teaching in the 


y Se hoal P 


mn 
mn 


Interest in science teaching may be 
considerably dampened if too much 
writing is required. Some of the real 
learning may be lost if not enough use 
is made of recording. Pupils write, 
among other reasons, to help them or- 
ganize, remember, and learn. If rec- 


ords are needed for future use, writ- 
ing is usually necessary. Example: A 
field trip to solve a problem that 
requires several observations. If a 
summary is being made of the main 
points discovered, it may well be writ- 
ten. Example: A series of experiments 
with magnets that produce important 
information. If through reading, ask- 
ing, experimenting, and _ observing, 
children make important discoveries 
and need to make an outline of main 
points in order to remember them, 
writing important. When 
writing helps to achieve the science 
objectives, it is important; when it en- 
hances the pupils’ concept of the im- 
portance of good written expression, 
the experience is doubly important. 


becomes 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
How badly handicapped are pupils if the 


required social studies textbook is not com- 
pleted by the end of the S¢ hool yeary 


Pupils should be introduced to new 
facts and ideas at a pace which is 
consistent with their ability to as- 
similate them. If this principle is 
observed, it is apparent that some 
classes will not be able to “cover” all 
of a textbook. One way to handicap 
a pupil is to try to cram more in- 
formation into his head during a school 
year than he can possibly hold. For 
he will then lack a clear understand- 
ing, he will possess many vague and 
inaccurate concepts, and he will prob- 
ably develop unpleasant associations 
with social studies now and in future 
years. Teachers must broaden their 
pupils’ horizons, of course, but they 
should be less concerned with getting 
a class completely through a textbook 
than with making each day count by 
informed and inspired teaching. 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahasee 


Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 


Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 
Director of Music Education, School District 
No. 118, Belleville, Illinois 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


























New Chevrolets or other fine cars by Hertz 
more fun (on a budget) in the sun 
GET TOGETHER—RENT A HERTZ. CAR—SPLIT THE COST 
Click! All you need to take a picture like this are three other teachers, 
a camera and a Hertz Rent A Car. Driving a Hertz car is so much fun, iad 


and so economical. In fact, five ride for the cost of one! You split the 
low Hertz rates which include all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. Get 
into The Hertz Habit on your next vacation. If you’re planning to fly or 
take the train, have a Hertz car waiting on arrival. Or to have more fun 
on weekends at. home, rent a Hertz car to drive as your own. Whatever, 
call your local Hertz office to reserve a car wherever in the world you're 
going. Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





@ 


Get the Hertz Habit— It's Getting Around 


REMEMBER: SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL YOUR LOCAL HERTZ OFFICE TO RESERVE A CAR ANYWHERI 
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AUTO INSURANCE FOR LESS 
IF YOU DON'T DRINK! 
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In the same spirit that a child gives his teacher an apple because he wants to 
share something good, so does PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY want to share our “apple” with you. Our “apple” is better auto 
insurance for less, if you are an abstainer. 

This “apple” is the fruit of a discovery that non-drinkers are better, safer auto- 
mobile drivers and cost less to insure. Because PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL 
insures non-drinkers only, we have fewer, less costly accident claims. We pass 
the savings along to our policyholders, so you as a policy holder can buy full insur- 
ance protection for less, 


OUR PREFERRED + PLUS POLICY GIVES YOU: 


@ Family automobile policy protection 
@ Insurance with other non-drinkers only 
@ No membership fee 


@ 10% advance discount if “claim free” for two years 
@ Additional savings up to 25% for additional “claim free” driving 


) 4 DE . 


4 ; J i 
j if INSURANCE CO, 


6000 GRAND AVENUE © DES MOINES 12, IOWA 


* Ppamaict / . . ase ¢ae 
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AMERICA’S ORIGINAL TOTAL ABSTAINER’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GAMES iru 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


N THE January issue, suggestions were given for teaching the schot- 
I tische step to third- and fourth-grade children. The polka step may 
also be started in these grades. Following are several suggestions for 
helping children to learn the polka step. Many times it is necessary to 
practice using more than one method . 
1. Children stand in a single circle with hands joined. Review the 
slide, which is a step, together, going sideways right or left. Remember 
that in each movement, body weight is transferred to that foot. For ex- 
ample: step to the right side with the right foot, bring left foot to right 
and step on left foot. continue moving to the right. Take eight slides to 
? 


right, eight to left 
slides le it, two slides right. and two slides ke ft. In order to change dire« - 


tion, a hop develops on the foot opposite the direction which they wish 


six slides right, six slides left, four slides right, four 


to take Iwo slice Ss wi ild become a step, to ethe r, ste P; and hop to go 
in the other direction. Thus we would have right, left, right, hop right; 
left. together with the right, left, hop left: and so on. Moving to the side 


develops the side polka. which is found in many folk dances where 


couples are in open dance position. After the step is learned, arrange 
children in a double circle with partners facing counterclockwise, inside 





hands joined. Each starts the polka step on the outside foot, which causes 


» turn facing each other. When stepping with the inside foot, 


partners t 
partners face away and move back to back. The hands remain joined and 


swing back when the outs de foot is forward, and forward when the in- 
side foot is taking the step 

2. To develop the forward polka, children may use the same progres- 
sion as in number one but with the gallop. Movements for the gallop and 
the slide differ only in direction, with the gallop moving directly forward 
Practice the same sequence with eight gallops forward, leading with the 
right foot, change, and lead with the left for eight gallops. Continue 
reducing the number ol gallops until each foot leads with two gallops 
and then changes In order to change the lead foot, a hop develops so 
we again have a step, together, step, hop 

3. A conga line may be tri d for both the polka and schottische. Chil- 


dren form one long line, facing the same direction, with hands on hips 
of person in front. The step pattern may be called out slowly. If they 





are performing it correctly, all will be on the same foot at the same time 
Gradually increase the speed, first without music and then with musi 

+. A two-step may be helpful for teaching the poll Ider childrer 
This dance step is a step, together, step, right, left, right. To change 
to the next foot, hop on the foot taking the last step 

>. When the basic step is mastered, have children dance with partners 
using the social dance position or elbow grasp. Practice turning on the 
hop. 

Music used for the polka step is in 2/4 measure. Counting one, and 
two, and, the sequence of step, together, step, hop would mean that the 
‘together and “hi p ea h come on an “and,”’ and the two ste ps fall on 
counts “one” and “two The time value would be long, short, long 


short. When the music starts with an upbeat, children would start with 
a hop, step, together, step Many good polka records are available in- 
cluding popular records and folk-dance records 

The polka step may be used for improvisation just as the schottisch 
step is. Many delightful dance patterns may be created by the children. 
Following is one example of an original polka dance. 


POLKA—Grade 3 and up 


WUSIC: Any lively polka tune. 
FORMATION: Partners in a single circle. 
DANCE: 
Meas. 1-4—Girls take four polka steps to the center of the circle, turning 
to face out of the circle on the last hop. Boys stand in place. 
Meas. 5-8—Girls take four polka steps back to place, turning on the last 
hop to face the center of the circle. 
Meas. 9-16—Boys repeat above action while girls stand in place 
Meas. 17 on—Partners face and do a grand right and left around the cir- 
cle while dancing the polka step. When partners meet they take social 
dance position and dance the polka for the remainder of the music. 

An original dance by Martha Luthe) 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 
e Step-by-step teaching plan 

e Abundant practice and problems 

@ Diagnostic reviews and tests 

@ Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 








NEW HORIZONS 
Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books I and II for Grades 7 and 8 
BREWTON . LEMON . ERNST 


e Completely New 

e Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
. @ Separate Reading Skills Sections 

e Beautifully Illustrated 





ee THE LAIDLAW HISTORY 
4 SERIES 


EIBLING ° KING ° HARLOW 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR CoUNTRY’S STORY 
Our COUNTRY’S STORY 

OuR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 

Our UNITED STATES 





River Forest, IMinois 
Summit, New Jersey 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | === 











Stribing new geography 
books for grades 4-7 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 
OF THE WORLD 





A sound program for developing an understanding 
of the world and its people. 


AT HOME AROUND THE WORLD 
by Delia Goetz (Gr. 4) 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
by Katheryne Thomas Whittemore (Gr. 5) 
LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, AND AUSTRALIA 
(Gr. 6 or 7) by Marguerite Uttley and Alison 
Aitchison 


EURASIA by Robert M. Glendinning (Gr. 6 or 7) 


Other important series 


THE GINN READING PROGRAM 


GINN BASIC READERS (gprs. 1-3, revised) 
GINN ENRICHMENT READERS, REVISED 
GINN BOOK.LENGTH STORIES 


NUMBERS WE NEED—Brownell * Weaver 

ARITHMETIC WE NEED—Buswell + Brownell * Sauble 
SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW—Craig and Others 
TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


OUR SINGING WORLD, ENLARGED 
—Pitts « Glenn * Watters * Wersen 


HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING—Hallock + Allen * Thomas 
LEARNING TO SPELL—Yoakam « Daw 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Seles Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 








Home Office: Boston 
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ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


Executive Officer 


Horace Mann-Lincoin Institute of School Experimentation 


EACHING is a highly personal 

affair. You have to teach in 
a way that fits you, not someone 
else. If you try to teach someone 
else's way, your teaching becomes 
spurious. A teacher is the main 
person in a classroom, in the 
sense that what goes on in the 
class depends mainly on what the 
teacher does. 

The teacher’s work is artful, 
imaginative, and good for the 
children only if the teacher 
makes it that way. The art of 
teaching consists in applying 
what one knows about the sub- 
ject matter to be learned, the 
learning process, and the develop- 
ment of children to a particular 
group of children and to one’s 
self. If it all fits well, then the 
teaching works out well. If it 
doesn't fit, the teaching works 
out badly. Anything less than 
this conscious fitting of the sci- 
ence and art of education to a 
particular group of children isn’t 
teaching at all. It’s mere task- 
mastering. 

Obvious? There are lots of peo- 
ple who don’t know these things, 
or who have forgotten them. 
These include some laymen, some 
college professors, and some 
teachers. When it comes to text- 
books, these teachers let the text- 
books use them, instead of their 
using the textbooks. 

Here are two things to do and 
two things to avoid, if one wish- 
es to use textbooks wisely. 


Two Things to Do 


1. Read the textbook and the 
manual thoroughly and thought- 
fully before putting the text in 
the hands of children. 

You have to understand that 
the writers of textbooks and the 
accompanying teachers’ manuals 
are attempting the impossible 
task of suiting everybody. Typi- 
cally, they do this by being ex- 
tremely concrete, keeping the 
text exceedingly simple, and offer- 
ing a highly definite series of 
things to do. Someone who does 
not know a thing about teaching 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


could take a modern textbook 
and simply do what it says to do, 
and the children would learn 
somewhat. But this would not be 
teaching. 

If you are going to use the text- 
book to suit your children and 
your teaching style, then you 
must first of all know thoroughly 
what the text contains, and what 
the manual says about the au- 
thor’s intent. This is the only way 
you can be free to depart from 
the highly specific sequence of 
the text, yet make use of the 
many good ideas usually offered. 
Comb the text and manual thor- 
oughly for good ideas. Oppor- 
tunistic “hopping around” in a 
textbook is an unwise use of the 
book. 

But you are not bound to use 
the author’s sequence. You may 
violate it freely to make the book 
fit your plan, provided you know 
what you are doing and what the 
author is trying to do. Remember. 
you don’t owe the author any- 
thing. His job is to serve your 
purposes; it is not your job to 
serve his. 

2. Have the children use the 
text critically; teach them how 
to be intelligently critical of the 
book. 

There are two main reasons for 
this. First, any professional 
teacher knows that one must in- 
volve children in their own learn- 
ing, if the learning is to have real 
meaning. The goal of the child’s 
efforts should be to learn the ma- 
terial to be grasped, not merely 
to “mind the book.” One way to 
keep the child from being misled 
into merely following the book 
is to make the object of his learn- 
ing so clear to him that he can 
judge how well the textbook 
helps him achieve it. If your chil- 
dren have suggestions for the im- 
provement of a textbook, have 
them write their suggestions to 
the author and the publisher. 
You can be sure that these sug- 
gestions will be taken seriously. 
One reason some textbooks don’t 
improve as they should is that the 








users are silent about their faults. 
The publishers want to give 
teachers what they will use, but 
they have a hard time finding out 
what you really want if you are 
silent. Instead. they publish what 
will se!l—but that’s not the same. 

A second reason for teaching 
children to be critical of the text- 
book is that you want them to 
feel free to break with authority. 
If there’s one important lesson 
everyone should learn these days, 
it is that what is in print is not 
necessarily true; that putting 
words between hard covers does 
not endow them with any virtue. 
The school textbook is an excel- 
lent place to begin this lesson. By 
its very nature, the text seems au- 
thoritative and final. Here, if any 
place, the distilled truth of man- 
kind seems to be offered. What a 
wonderful place, therefore. to be- 
vin teaching the children how to 
be intellectually free-—-how to 
avoid a totalitarianism of the 
mind! The most subtle intellee- 
tual lesson of all has to do with 
the proper use of authority, One 
mans opinion is not as good as 
another's; it depends on whether 
the opinion is informed. But even 
a well informed opinion is only 
an opinion. It is not a law. It is 
not to remain unchallenged, sim- 
ply because it is based on infor- 
mation. On the other hand, we do 
not want to drift into the che ap 
arrogance sume people show. who 
challenge all opinions simply be- 
cause they are offered. 


Two Things to Avoid 


l. Don't have the children do 
everything in the book. 

Most texts 
exception of some readers 


possibly with the 
try to 
vive enough practical material so 
that there will be enough for the 
child who needs the largest 
amount. This means that if you 
have all the children do all the 
exercises in an arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, a good many will be over- 
drilled and bored. Set up stand- 
ards of speed and accuracy with 
the children, and when the stand- 





ards have been achieved, move 
on. There is no more reason for 
having all children do the same 
arithmetic than there is to have 
them all do the same reading. To 
do so is to hold back the fast ones 
and discourage the slow ones. 
Have the children (and the par- 
ents, too, if possible) help to 
make up practice material. This 
is another way to involve the chil- 
dren in their learning, and it is 
good because it gets be yond the 
book. 

2. Don't take the content of the 
textbook as the “core” 
tered.” 

The core of any subject matter 
is the logie of the subject itself. 


to be “mas- 


The core of history is not the 
facts, but the way the facets can 
be put together to be interpreted, 
The core of reading is not vocab- 
ulary, but getting meaning from 
a page. The core of arithmetic is 
not the processes, but problem 
solving. Most textbooks are not 
written in such a way as to pre- 
sent these “cores” 
cannot be. This kind of 
material has to be developed with 


pe rhaps they 


a class in a 
lo take the text as the core is to 
abdicate: the children learn the 
facts, but not the history: the 
processes, but not the arithmetic: 


great variety of ways. 


the vocabulary, but not the read- 
ing. The text is an aid, and no 
more. 

Here’s how the American Text- 
hook Publishers Institute puts it 
in Textbooks in Education, p. xi: 
“Every salesman, like every au- 
thor. editor, and teacher, is per- 
sonally and professionally con- 
cerned with the advancement of 
education as a whole The oar 
which we in the publishing busi- 
hess pull is labeled textbook. We 
are proud of the contribution that 
we have made with that oar: we 
are willing to experiment with 
new techniques of rowing, but we 
don't—ever-mistake ourselves for 
the boat.” To allow the textbook 
to become the core is to misuse it 

“mistake it for the boat.” 


( dea page 7/0) 








Understanding 


THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1959 Copyright 
Primer through Grade 8 


Stressing the understanding (the “why”) of arithmetic, the Sec- 
ond Edition of the Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program meets the 
needs ol all pupils It includes a special study ol groups to 
make clear the meaning and uses of numbers; problem-solving 
activities to extend number thinking to everyday living; special- 
ly prepared number stories to motivate and enrich understand- 
ing; a superior presentation of fractions; intensive and continu- 
ous drill, practice, and maintenance activities; and a thorough 


esting program to diagnose and measure pupil progress 


THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS 


“ ..easier to use than not to use” 


The Teacher's Editions provide spec ific suggestions and ihstruc- 
tions to he Ip the teacher gear teaching methods and demonstra- 
tions to the needs of each ability roup Each page of the basi 
text is shown in full size and color with answers to all prob- 
lems. Also included are 


additional problems, practice ma- 


terials, enrichment activities, and tests. 


A Practical Guide for Teachers 


Guiding Beginners in Arithmetic 
For Grades 1 and 2 


Every arithmetic teacher in the primary grades will find this 


book a reliable guide. It offers sequential materials for teaching 


the significance of numbers rather than the manipulation of 


symbols, and aids teachers by indicating developmental 


i 


abstract 
and practice exercises that should be preset ted prio! to the ust 
of the text. All suggestions and techniques are developed 
through the use of concrete illustrations and examples 


} 
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new textbooks for 
grades seven and eight 


1958 EDITIONS 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 
by Don M. Wolfe and Lela Tyre Hamilton 


new prac- 
Flexible 


new functional illustrations .. . 
third editions. 


New format... 
tices new 
four-part organization permits the use of individual teach- 


activities in these 


ing methods. 


1957 EDITIONS 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 
by William J. Iverson and Agnes L. McCarthy 


These texts are ideal for either a Reading or Literature 


program. Modern and traditional selections, with a unique 
developmental reading plan included in each text. 


For further information, please write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Blvd. Dept. 811 
Syr acuse 2, New York 
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New Edition! 


PHONICS WE USE 


By MEIGHEN - PRATT - HALVORSEN 





book which pro- 
arities and 


beginning 
na hear ng sim 


rn n torm ny nds. 
€ 17 ang ung 


vides experience eing ¢ 


Book A for wogmanars The 


Jittere 


Book B for late 1st graders or early Sad graders 


—Pr eeas to consonant diends, and aigrap 
Book C for 2nd or early 3rd graders—Mors co 
nant ng and short vowel sounds, blend ora ending 


Inco Compound worads 


Book D for 3rd or + early 4th qedere—Advene es to 


triple ie lend root pref xes and suffixes, yllables 
and accents, and vowel consonant combinations. 
Book E for am graders, but suitable for 5th and 6th 


grade use—Teaches medial as well as initial and final 
blends and digraphs; hard and soft sounds of consonants: 
vowels affected by onants. Points up variants such as 
3 est. 


those formed by adding er an 


A Phonics Program That Is Complete 
and Flexible! 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
{Use Nearest Address) 225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Please send [) Inform On Pt We Use serie 

() Free examination copy of Book _ __ ss described above 
Name ———— anequuititimnees 
Address _ — 
City. 7 Zone. State — 
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Using 
Textbooks 
Wisely 


(Continued from page 77) 


Remember that any textbook 
is the culmination of the most 
conscientious efforts of some very 
good people, who are trying to 
do something for everyone. The 
book was not written for your 
class, or for you. It was written 
for the “average teacher,” who, 
like the “average child” or the 
“average man,” is nothing but a 
group of lifeless statistics. The 
book is the end product of a 
lengthy cooperative effort. Here's 
how the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute describes it in 
Te xtbooks in Education, p. ix. 

err Just write what you be- 
lieve that an editor will believe 
that a salesman will believe that 
a superintendent will believe that 
a supervisor will believe that a 
teacher will believe that a child 
will read with understanding, 
with pleasure, and with profit. 

“No, I'm not joking. A text- 
book is a house-that-Jack-built 
kind of product. There are a lot 
of people between author and 
child Between the author 
and the child there are always 


dozens, sometimes hundreds, of 
people involved in the making 
and selection of that book for 
that child.” 

What it comes down to is this: 
A textbook is used wisely when 
the teacher knows what he is up 
to, and uses the text to fit his 
purposes. Texts are used unwise- 
ly when they are used literally, 
page by page, or when teachers 
“hop around” without knowing 
the text thoroughly. The oppor- 
tunity exists for texts to be used 
in such a way as to aid learning 
in depth, but only when teachers 
make the educational purposes of 
school so clear to children that 
the children can know what to 
make use of and what to ignore 
in a textbook. 

The great educational aim of 
the schools is to make pupils into 
students—that is, to teach chil- 
dren to be self-teachers. The text- 
books can be of great aid in this 
process, provided the child knows 
what he is trying to learn. It is 
under these circumstances that 
teachers have used texts wisely 
ever since there were texts. Only 
when the teacher and the child 
beth know what they are trying 
to accomplish can the textbook 
assume its proper role as “the as- 
sistant teacher in print.” 








SCHOLASTIC 
TESTING SERVICE 


An inexpensive solution for reading problems 
grades I through 8 


The Pupil Progress Series of Diagnostic Reading Tests 


offers 


EVALUATION DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIATION 


Standardization on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can measure the performance of 


individuals, or class, or school. 


Validity coment has been carefully chosen to meet curriculum requirements 
at all elementary levels. Only those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing procedure. 


Reliability tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three types of reli- 
ability studies, insuring the teacher a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


Grade equivalents, diagnostic profiles, and other means of interpreting scores 


indicate specific areas of weakness and strength in pupil progress. 


Thus the 


teacher can plan a remediation program with confidence. 


Vocabulary Rate of Reading 


Comprehension Knowledge and use 
of Sources are the major areas test- 
ed, each area being broken down 
into subtests covering such topics as 
words in use, rate of reading for 
meaning, recalling information, fol- 
lowing directions, and use of the in- 
dex. Each test is designed for a par- 
ticular grade level. Each test is fune- 
tional—the conventional definition 
type of question has been discarded 
in favor of actual reading situations. 


PRIMARY LEVEL I (end of grade 1, 
first month of grade 2) 
Form A Form B 
PRIMARY LEVEL Il 
(grades 2 and 3) 
Form A Form B 4 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
(grades 4, 5, 6) 


Form A Form B 
ADVANCED LEVEL 

(grades 7 and 8) 

Form A Form B 


Tests are $4.55 per package. Each package contains 35 test booklets, a manual for 
the teacher and a strip scoring key. Fill in the number of packages desired on 
the line beside the form desired (forms are equivalent). Mail orders to 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE 
3774 West Devon, Chicago 45 
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Dansville Elementary School 
Beverly Arrison, teacher 
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Textbook, aquarium, interested 
children, inspired teacher the 
scientific method in action. 





only had. counting 





nusf think through 


yet the answer 





rite oad ed | EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks, by s ‘behind’ the multiplication Bracess 
Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman. 


Grades 3 through 8, clothbound texts, by 
Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, and 
Herbert F. Spitzer. 


Teacher's Editions for Grades 1-8. 


ouf for them 





deeper understanding of the reasons 
behind arithmetic concepts and steps. 
EXPLORING ARITHMETIC helps you ype Do a 
teach arithmetic by enabling boys and girls ws 
to actively participate in the learning. 
Arithmetic becomes more interesting... 
and has immediate and real meaning for 
boys and girls. Write for a complete brief. 


sp WEBSTER 


Good workbooks provide purposeful activities and free the ‘T 
teacher to work with other groups, PUBLISHING CoO. 
1808 Washington Ave, ® St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Now you can help your pupils gain a 
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Fourth-Grade pictures on page 83 
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Geography 
for Today’s World 


Harlan H. Barrows 
Edith Putnam Parker 


Clarence W. Sorensen 


A new program that builds basic understandings of 
peoples, places, and ways of living in our modern global 


world, 


Old World Lands 


Grade 6 


Our Big World 


Grade 4 


A World View 


Grade 7 


The American Continents 


Grade 5 


Silver Burdett Company 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 








The Key to Early and Lasting 
Reading Independence... 











Martha’... Poltiteto the "Secondedine. 


sa mathe a > - "One of thé words in this line is new to® 
cons tpmee ot Us. Which one is it, Bob?... (The first 
in the §¥} one) This new word begins with the B| 
McKEE READING r a = - | 
SERIES letter N. It begins with the same sound § | 


as night, nail, nul, and now. It is a word § | 
that means just the opposite of yes. It§ | 
; is a word that you might say to Tip ta 
From the very first les- : . 
. get her to stop doing something she 
shouldn’t do. Who knows what the néw 
Alice? ... Let’s all look athe 
wot, and say it together...” Show 


word card 2)wWoeylér"print No on the 


son the MeKee Primary 
Readers teach the pupil 
to ask himself these two Word is? 


questions when he comes 





upon a word new to 





him in print: 
1. What word would make sense here? 


2. What do 1 know about letters and their sounds which will 
help me to identify this word? 

New words in the readers are introduced to the pupil by this 

same procedure. Over and over—693 times in the primary 

grades—the pupil puts this reliable and practical word-attack 

technique to work and learns to use it instinctively in all his 

reading. Thus he becomes a good reader—one who reads for 


meaning and one who reads independently. 


fit , 
: BOSTON 7 
HOUGHTON MIFFLI MPANY 
\, GENEVA, ILL 


Varch 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 5 


DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO 
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Cextbooks 
Enough? 


MOST certainly agree with Dr. 

Foshay that the textbook is 
an important instrument to be 
used in achieving the objectives 
of education. The more familiar 
the teacher is with the organiza- 
tion, point of view, and resources 
of a textbook, the more freedom 
he or she has to adapt it to the 
needs of a particular group of 
children. If the teacher has to 
keep his eyes on the pages of the 
book, he cannot be 
the needs of the children so as to 
provide guidance and help at stra- 
tegic teachable moments. He is 


sensitive to 


not free for his major role, which 
is to inspire, to enliven, and to 
challenge. 


Now the point I should like 
to make is that texthooks—even 
when they are used wisely—are 


not enough. Every professional 
book on teaching says in effect: 
“Learning results from the inter- 
action of the learner with his en- 
vironment.” Obviously. then, the 
richer the environment the teach- 
er can create or can help the chil- 
dren create, the more interaction 
will take place and the 
learning will result. 

Let’s look at an example. A 
group of experienced professional 
teachers and general and 


more 


people 
special supervisors 
erable time planning a broad cur- 
riculum unit which has recently 
been published under the title: 
Living in South America in an 
Air Age (California School Super- 
visors Assn.; Vroman’s, 695 East 
Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif.; 
$2.50). A careful study of the ex- 
periences suggested in the 100- 
page publication reveals that 
many different instructional tools 
are necessary for an exploration 
of this important curriculum 
area, 

The  book’s teacher-authors 
imply that a textbook is not 
enough. They searched far and 
wide for background books for 
the teacher and have produced a 
highly selective list under such 
classifications as: South America, 
Social Studies, Science and Avia- 


spent consid- 





HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 


State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


tion, Art and Music. They have 
explored the realm of children’s 
books, assessed the reading diffi- 
culty, and listed them under such 
headings as: general information, 
aviation and science, and fiction. 
They have listed sources of South 
American songs. They have eval- 
uated and listed films, filmstrips, 
study prints, maps, charts, and 
exhibits. They have listened to 
recordings and listed those most 
valuable in extending the experi- 
ences of children. They have ex- 
amined and selected scores of free 
and nominal-cost pamphlets and 
bulletins available from South 
American countries. the Pan 
American Union, and various cul- 
tural and commercial sources. 

All of the materials just men- 
tioned—in addition to the text- 
books—are essential to any vigor- 
ous study with real depth and 
significant meaning. The more of 
these materials the teacher has 
accessible and can use wisely, the 
more permanent will be the chil- 
dren’s interest in South America 
and the Air Age. And whatever 
they learn through this study in 
the sixth grade should be only the 
beginning of a lifelong interest 
in our neighboring continent, 
separated from us only by hours 
of air travel. In the presence of 
all this wealth of vital material, 
no teacher who strives to meet 
the needs of our time would be 
willing to be “just a_ textbook 
teacher.” 

The professional men and wo- 
men who developed this curricu- 
lum unit recognized the value of 
textbooks and listed all of them 
that are currently available on the 
market. But they hoped that no 
child would be limited to a sin- 


gle textbook. Children become 
more discriminating readers as 


they are encouraged to consult a 
number of textbooks and discover 
the emphasis which different 
writers give to their treatment of 
the same topic. 

Any group of unselected sixth- 
grade children will reveal a range 
in reading ability of four or five 





years. If the teacher is limited to 
a single textbook, at least half of 
the children will probably be 


working with material that is 
either too difficult or not suffi- 


ciently challenging. 

Recent studies in self-selection 
in reading point to the fact that 
children make the most progress 
when many books of varying diffi- 
culty are available to them and 
when each child is guided indi- 
vidually by the teacher at the 
level where he finds the reading 
material comfortably adapted to 
his ability. 

Many children can profit from 
more extensive use of reference 
material. Although children’s en- 
cyclopedias are rapidly becoming 
standard equipment for elemen- 
tary school libraries, at least one 
good up-to-date set of such refer- 
ence books ought to be readily 
accessible in every middle- and 
upper-grade classroom. Limitless 
resources of factual material for 
use in social studies, science, and 
literature are to be found in the 
excellent sets now available. 

Recently city school 
system was host to a meeting of 


a coast 


the regional science association. 
The teachers provided demonstra- 
tion lessons at all grade levels for 
the visitors. In one third grade, 
the class was in the process of 
setting up a salt-water aquarium. 
The children had collected sand 
and rocks, shells and seaweed, 
hermit crabs and sea anemones. 
barnacles and starfish, during a 
recent study trip to the tide 
pools of the area. Here were chil- 
dren studying real things from 
firsthand experience. Many  sci- 
ence problems 
and questions raised which had 
to be answered correctly if the 
salt-water aquarium was to be a 
success. What temperature is the 
water in the bay? How will we 
keep the water in the aquarium 
at 63 degrees when the room tem- 
perature is 70 degrees? How 
much seaweed do we need in the 
aquarium? What does the star- 
fish eat? What do other sea crea- 


were encountered 





will happen 


What 


when the water in the aquarium 


tures eat? 


saltier? 
saltier 


evaporates? Will it 
Can the animals live in 
water? 

To be sure, the children went 
to textbooks and beautifully il- 
lustrated trade books for answers 
to some of their questions but 


get 


they also sought information 
from local experts in oceanog- 


raphy who were only too happy 
to share their technical knowl- 
edge with these eight- and nine- 
year-old scientists of the future. 
The attractive third-grade teach- 
er was really saying to the ob- 
servers, “Textbooks are not 
enough, Children learn more sci- 
ence when we use our immediate 
physical environment and try to 
read the story nature tells us.” 

For the teacher who lives in- 
land, there is an equally fascinat- 
ing realm of mystery in streams 
and ponds, Fresh-water balanced 
aquaria are real experiences with- 
in the reach of children in many 
inland sections. 

But even if she lacks environ- 
mental opportunity, the teacher 
still has exceedingly valuable re- 
sources in the form of flat pic- 
tures, films, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings to help her bring science 
into the Competent 
producers of films and filmstrips 
have available illustrative materi- 
al on nearly every science topic. 
These are geared to the interest 
and understanding of children 
from kindergarten age upward. 
Forward-looking school systems 
are increasingly making these im- 
portant materials available to 
teachers. Study prints, films, and 
filmstrips are given in lists of ef- 
fective curriculum materials so 
teachers know the best aids avail- 
able for extending the under- 
standing of children on a specific 
topic, 

With the use of audio-visual 
materials now available, the mod- 
ern teacher can help children 
have rich viearious experiences, 
see how people live, work, and 

Continued on page 82) 


classroom. 
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Wonder % 
Alive! _ 






Lead inquiring young minds 
toward reading that 
stimulates mental exploration 


Reading Skill Builders 


e A series of 14 colorful readers 
e Grade Two through Eight reading levels 


e Fascinating stories and articles 
from The Reader’s Digest 


Challenging exercises to develop 
reading skills 


Grades 2-6, 5le each 
Grades 7-8, 60c each 


Net School Price: 
For more information, write for Brochure I-3 


Reader’s Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville - New York 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary s hools. 

17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 

Starting level title* reaches 

down 


down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 
Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Cc c, Haverford, Pa 


Level A 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Piigrims 


Starting level) 


Level 8B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 


information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept.10 








perfect 


PICTO-WORD 


for your Flash Cards 


vocabulary 


building 

















Yes, learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH 
CARDS ... and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in 
your reading-readiness program. On one side of these cards 

you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of 
familiar animals and objects. These may be used for 
recognition games. 


On the reverse side of the picture 
is the name of the animal or object. These words can be used 
like any vocabulary flash cards. Printed on sturdy white 
board, the cards will withstand constant handling. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. Each set $1.50. 


Set | 60 Words from the First Gates Word List 
Set 11 60 Words from the First and Second Gates Word List 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, ny. 
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Are 
—Jextbooke 


co hough ? 
(Continued from page 81) 


play anywhere in the world. The 
children can hear the language 
spoken by the people, listen to 
their music, visit them in their 
schools, travel with them, and 
compare their cities and villages 
and open country with the chil- 
dren's own community. So are 
children helped to discover that 
people in every country in the 
world are alike in their basic 
human needs but that because of 
climate, topography, and natural 
resources, they may satisfy their 
needs in different In this 
understanding lies the hope of a 
world at peace. 

Teachers are coming to under- 
stand that many children learn 
better from the firsthand experi- 
ences of study trips, from direct 
contact with adults who are will- 
ing to their knowledge 
with children, from seeing pic- 
tures, filmstrips, or motion pic- 
tures, from listening to record- 
ings. Nearly all children are able 
to turn to textbooks, reference 
books, and storybooks and to use 
them more effectively if they 
have a background of firsthand 
experience. Exclusive use of a 
textbook may cut many children 
off from fruitful ways of learning. 

Although the teacher may ar- 
range the classroom environment 
with pictures, maps, books, real 
objects, and audio-visual aids to 
instruction to stimulate children’s 
interest and lead them to want to 
interact with it, the classroom en- 
never static. 


ways. 


share 


vironment is 


| dren select from the environment 





the experiences for which they 
are ready and for which they feel 
a need. What they make, what 
they do, changes the environment. 
Through sharing their experi- 
ences in discussion, the children 
are themselves changed. In reach- 
ing out for the fullness of experi- 
ence, they gain a multitude of 
impressions and express these im- 
pressions through dramatic play, 
rhythms, painting a mural, mak- 
ing a map, developing a picture 
file, building an airport. 

Good teaching involves a syn- 
thesis of all resources which will 
make experience meaningful to 
the pupils, including textbooks. 
The teacher who can reach into 
the rich resources of the physi- 
cal and social environment, who 
can reveal to children the treas- 
ures in children’s literature, who 
can make timely use of audio- 
visual instructional materials, 
who can truly make of the class- 
room a laboratory for learning, 
is not only a real artist but a per- 
son of destiny who is determining 
the upward course of humanity 
toward the realization of its finest 
dreams. 








Chil- | 








THE FOLLETT 
NEW UNIFIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
f{ That Teaches et 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 
-in a UNIFIED Program _ 


WORTHWHILE 
GOALS 

Basic Facts 

Are Taught to give 

every child a sound 

fund of information. 


Important Skills 

Are Developed to 
help every child learn 
to gather, organize 
and present facts; to 
make critical judg- 
ments; to use refer- 
ence tools; and to 


build time sense. 


Desirable 
Attitudes 
are Encouraged to 
help every child as- 


sume the rights and 





responsibilities of 


citizenship, 


OUTSTANDING 
TEXTS 
Classroom-tested texts 
for grades | through 
7, including a brand- 
new book for grade 5 
(ready now), and for 
grade 3 (ready April). 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


Annotated Teacher's Editions (for 





some books), Teacher’s Guides, 
Directed Activities, Unit Tests, 
Project Wall Maps, Bibliographies, 
Visual Aid Lists, and more. 


Ask your representative, 
or write: 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 











‘his group wrote a class 


formation for a play about early pioneers 





a, 


A 


The reading specialist uses a variety of textbooks, coordinated activ- 
ity books, and flash cards when working with individuals or groups. 


Putting Textbooks to Work in 


Fourth 












Grade | 


Dansville Elementary School 


Jean Ullyette, teacher 





A simple abacus and number place- 
ment charts help point up number 
concepts explained in the text. 


This mobile about calcium and Vita- 
min DP was the result of interest cre- 
ated by the reading of the health text. 





text on life in 
community and then used this in- 





the encyclopedia as 
“kh when finding 
out about alligators and their habits. 


The children use 
a basic class texthoc 





The textbook, as it goes home at 
nicht, helps to give parents an insight 
into the program of the school. 


On page 84, John J. Smith, principal 

of Dansville Elementary School, is inter- 
viewed about the use of textbooks in 
his school, 









by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


The ‘“‘Science-doing” series — This 
unique and brilliantly conceived series 
teaches children how to see for them- 
selves the principles of scientific be- 
havior. It is the only general science 
series to use the true scientific method 
by focusing attention primarily on 
experiments. 


Easy-to-equip experiments — The ma- 
jority of textual material in the EXPLOR- 
ING SCIENCE series is in reality a series 
of experiments. Every one teaches the 
child about a particular phase of the 
world around him. Materials for each 
of the experiments are easily obtained 
and they can be set up easily by the 
children themselves. 


Illustrations — Every page of every 
book contains superb illustrations by 
top-flight artists who are specialists in 
the field of science and nature. They 
include diagrams, normal and magni- 
fied comparison views, cut-away views, 
and before and after views of the ex- 
periments to be performed. 


Sa e 
te SCTENCE 


Teaching aids — Each book in the series 
has a companion Teachers’ Edition 
which includes the complete text plus 
the teachers’ manual. Each unit treat- 
ment concludes with a bibliography of 
related books and audio-visual aids. 
Teachers’ Editions for Books 1-3 each 
contain a word list and for Books 4-6, 
a glossary of defined terms. 





For further information, 
write the Allyn and Bacon office 


that serves your state. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian representative THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Every day 


brings success 








} , 
when Language 


«| 











1s used in 


the classroom 


By DAWSON « ZOLLINGER 
MILLER e FOLEY e CONNELL 





STO 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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textbooks 


TEACHERS HAVE DISCOVERED... 


that with Lippincott phonics, all normal children 
can learn to read in the first grade! 


that only Lippincott phonics guides children through a logical, or- 
ganized, and complete course of phonics in the primary grades! 


READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay, Wingo, and Hletko 


includes the Pupil’s Text and corresponding Teacher’s Edition; Seat- 
work activity workbooks; a new Text-Workbook program; and 


large, colorful Phonetic Picture Cards. 


TEACHERS HAVE ALSO DISCOVERED... 


that Lippincott’s Science text-workbook program, for grades 1-6, 


represents a balanced approach to scientific learning. 


SCIENCE 


by Victor C. Smith 


(Workbooks) 


selection of topics from all science areas ... unit activities aid in 
fact retention and suggest independent research ... attractive, prac- 


tical, teachable. 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


333 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Special Interview 





on Textbooks 


JOHN J. SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
OF DANSVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GIVES HIS VIEWS ON QUESTIONS ABOUT 
TEXTBOOKS ASKED BY OUR READERS 


Who decides when your school 
needs a new textbook? 


We have a Science and Math 
Consultant, a Reading Consultant, 
a Music Consultant, and a Vice- 
Principal who does some supervi- 
sion work. These specialists, in con- 
sultation with the Principal and 
teachers, decide when a new text 


1S needed 


How are new textbooks selected? 


A small committee of teachers, 
who are interested in a certain sub- 
ject-matter area and who volun- 
teer to act on the committee, study 
intensively the major texts that are 
published in that field 


How do you allocate funds for 
long-range purchases versus re- 
placements? For example, the text 
you've been using for the past five 
years is sixteen copies short. Would 
you buy sixteen new copies of the 
textbook in use or purchase enough 
copies of a different book to equip 
one section? 


Unless we had decided, through 
a textbook committee, that we 
would purchase new texts, we 
would buy the extra copies of the 


text we were using. 


Do you have special teachers’ 
meetings to discuss new materials? 


Most certainly! Ultimately the 
textbook must be used by each and 
every teacher. Their ideas are care- 


fully considered. 


How do teachers become oriented 
when a new system is adopted? 


As a service, most publishers offer 
consultants who visit schools and 


work closely with the teachers, to 
acquaint them with a new series. 
As much as we can, we arrange to 
have these consultants work with 
the teachers right in the classroom, 
demonstrating the best use of a 
new series. Also, prior to the time 
we decide upon a series, we obtain 
samples from the publisher and dis- 
tribute them to classrooms where 
the teachers have a chance to work 
with them. Our own consultants 
also demonstrate, confer, and work 
closely with the teachers 


W hat does it cost to equip a pri- 
mary child with textbooks? An up- 
per-grader? 


It costs from $8.00 to $11.00 for 
textbooks for one first-grade child. 
For a sixth-grade child the cost is 
from $17.00 to $20.00 or more. 
This includes only the basic series 
used in that particular grade for 
each of the various subjects. 

Keeping in mind that we do not 
buy new textbooks every year, the 
expenditure per child per year for 
textbooks would average between 
$4.00 and $5.00. 


How often are adoptions made? 


Adoptions are made when the 
textbooks have become worn out, 
have become outdated, or when 
newer, sounder philosophies seem 
to indicate that better teaching 
would ensue if newer textbooks 
were purchased. 


ls comparative cost a factor in 
selecting textbooks? 


Comparative cost does not enter 
into the selection of textbooks in 
our school system. The most im- 
portant factor is: “Js this the best 
text available for our needs?” 
























What happens to existing books 
when a new adoption is made? 


The old texts in usable condi- 
tion are kept by the teacher as ref- 
erence books. Books that are un- 
usable are destroyed. 


What is the life of an average 
textbook? 


‘ 


We consider the average life of 
a textbook to be five years. 

Do you rebind books? Mend 
them? Require book covers? 


We do not rebind or mend text- 
books, nor do we require book 
covers. Many classes, as projects, 
do make book covers, and individ- 
ual children buy book covers. 


W hat happens when a child loses 
his book? 


Inasmuch as the school district 
provides all the textbooks, if a child 
loses his book, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he must pay for it. 


Do you completely equip your 
classes with the same textbook? Or, 
for example, would you purchase a 
half dozen each of several social 
studies books, rather than one of 
the same for each pupil? 


We purchase the same book for 
each child as a basic text. We know 
this is a controversial question and 
some principals would stoutly ad- 
vocate a co-basal or multi-basal 
text. But, in my opinion, the ques- 
tion of continuity of curriculum 
makes it imperative that there be 
some basic reference. Every room 
also has as many reference books, 
supplementary books, and other 
basic texts as our budget will allow. 


eae 
niinnunan 


Suppose one fifth-grade teacher 
wants to use a particular series with 
her group. Another fifth-grade 
teacher prefers a different series. 
Would you permit each teacher to 
have her favorite series? 


If, after a careful study, it was 
found that both texts satisfied our 
curriculum, each teacher would be 
allowed to use the basic text she 


prefers 


Is it important that children have 
the same social-studies series in 
sixth grade as they had in fifth? 


It is important only that no part 
of the curriculum be skipped. For 
Latin 
America is included in the sixth- 


instance, if the study of 
erade curriculum and one text does 
not include it, it would be wise to 
attempt to find a good text that 


does. 


Do you feel that one basic read- 
ing system for all grades is impor- 
tant? 


Reading experts have written the 
texts with skills essential to the 
learner at different grade levels. If 
a child has used one basic text in 
the first grade and then changes to 
another in the second grade, some 
important skill may be skipped en- 
tirely, for, although several read- 
ing series have much the same 
philosophy, some are quite differ- 
ent. We feel that a child should 
cover one basic text completely. 
When 
been met, he should branch out in- 


these requirements have 
to all sorts of other reading ma- 
terials, including other textbooks. 
This again is controversial and 
good arguments may be presented 
in rebuttal. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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is your reading program 


BALANCED? 


... with Basic Readers supported by 
high interest SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


While they learn to read from 7 








Basic Readers let them further a p 
develop their reading skills aprons b 
through practice, and experi- as fe 
ence reading enjoyment through Ke 
easy-to-read Supplementary ON 





Readers. 














... with Content Reading augmented by 
RECREATIONAL READING 








In addition to learning about science, 
health, geography, etc., let them 
pursue their own special interest in 
dinosaurs, trips to the moon, knight- 
hood, scouting, etc., and experience : 
the satisfaction of following their 
personal interest through reading. 




















and for those who experience reading difficulty 


\ SKREMEDIAL READING carefully prepared 


to correct through natural interest. 


*K Send for free BOOKLET 


“Balancing Your Reading Program”. 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 n. narragansett ave. @ chicago 39, ill 


books written by skilled authors 
for definite objectives 





—american HEROES and HEROINES—, 


a new series of Illustrated Posters with Biographical Text! 


Large-size (13” x 16”), these brand-new posters illustrate well-known American 
Heroes and Heroines in familiar scenes ... Paul Revere on his midnight ride... 
Patrick Henry delivering his famous speech . . . Robert Peary, first to discover the 
North Pole. Set | presents ten earlier American heroes, Set Il ten later American 
heroes. Framed in a red and blue border, each poster features a detailed drawing of 
the scene. Beneath the illustration is the name of the hero and a descriptive caption 
in large type. The biographical text on the back includes a thrilling story of the 
scene and a concise sketch of the hero's life. The text is written for children in lan- 
guage they can read. 


Each Set $2.50 


Complete Series of 2 Sets $4.75 











USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the following Heroes and Hero- 
ines Posters at once: 

CO) Set! @ $2.50 [7 Set Il @ $2.50 

C1) Complete Series of 2 Sets @ $4.75 
CD Payment is enclosed. C) Bill me later. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges. 
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Here itis! CRAM'S New 


revolutionary 
rugged 





WEIGHS A LITTLE OVER A POUND—YET 
WILL HOLD UP OVER A TON OF WEIGHT. 


"TUFFY" — cram’s New Globe Ball 


Science and Research hove 
gether to produce this remarkable world 
globe. We don't meon just “NEW"—it is 


classroom uses and 
Eliminates teacher's fear of 


teamed to- Indestructible for 
hozords 
breakage, when handled by students. 
e- 
This new globe ball may be bounced, 
dropped or hommered without ill effects. 


completely revolutionary 
No longer is it necessary to treat your 
globe like fine china 


Fill out the coupon below—see for yourself what this NEW Cram World Globe 
can do for more effective teaching and classroom uses. This new 12” globe has 
strength and durability never before dreamed possible. Available with BE- 
GINNERS, POLITICAL or PHYSICAL-POLITICAL Mop 








GEORGE F. CRAM CO [] 


730 E. Washington St Hove Cram 
| 

— =e a - Title - — | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mon Call 


Send Descriptive 
Literature 


Indionapolis 7, ind. 
Nome __ 


Nome of Schox 


City State 








PICTURE-STORY POSTERS TO 
SUPPLEMENT YOUR STUDY 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Here are three sets of Pictorial 
Stories—GREAT EVENTS, GREAT 
LEADERS, and MAN-MADE WONDERS— 
that will help instill an 

appreciation of the American 

Heritage. Each set contains ten 

posters showing graphically the 
complete story ofa great event, a 

great leader's accomplishments, or an 
outstanding achievement of man's brain 
and hands. All of the posters are 

usable throughout the school year, but 
in the Great Events and Great Leaders 
sets, each of the ten charts is of 

special interest in a particular 

month. Printed on glossy white 

bristol, the posters are 10” x 13” 

in size. Each set $1.50. Order from: 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, NY. 
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Tortbook 


ry. nis promises to be a bright 
I year for textbook develop- 
ment. In fact, many exciting new 
texts and some thoroughly revised 
old friends have already appeared 
on the horizon. Gay colors and 
better constructed books than 
ever before are the order of the 
day. Prices seem to be up slightly 
but the increase is more than off- 
set by the improvement in quali- 
ty, and the color is not a camou- 
flage for poor or insufficient text. 
After observing much of the new 
material, it is certainly safe to say 
that the most serious editing, the 
most extensive research, and the 
most comprehensive coverage ever 
produced has gone into these new 


books. 


Not only has Scribner's thor- 
oughly revised its social studies 
series--it has also made two ad- 
ditions. Building Our Hemisphere 
is planned to give sixth-graders a 
fulle r, clearer know ledge o} the 
countries of the western hemi- 
sphere, and Citizenship in Action, 
a text for eighth or ninth grade, 
provides a full study of the place 
of the citizen in relation to the so- 
ciety around him. If you are fa- 
miliar with the “Scribner Social 
Studies Series,” look sharply at 
the next exhibit, for each text has 
a new and eye-catching cover as 
well as hundreds of new illustra- 
frons, 


Science is in the news at many 
places, and especially at L. W. 
Singer Co., Inc., where a new 
science series is now being pre- 
pared. The books for grades 1 
through 3 will be ready during 
the spring months, and those for 
1 through 6 are already off the 
press, with teacher's guides to ae- 
company them. These books stress 
a problem-solving approach and 
help children to become increas- 
ingly aware of the ever changing 
and dynamic nature of science. If 
you are in the market for a new 
science series, you will want to 
take a look at these books. 


American Book Company de- 
scribes its textbook activities as 
keeping pace with the times—a 
big order in this rapidly changing 
world. The second edition of 
the “ABC Betts Basic Readers,” 
which was started last year for 
grades 1 through 3, will be com- 
pleted for grades 4 through 6 this 
year. The workbook edition of 
the “Language Art Spellers” for 
grades 2 through 8, which Dr. 
Betts has also supervised, likewise 
has a °59 copyright. 


ips 


Junior high schooi teachers 
who have been waiting for a new 
science series should certainly ex- 
amine ABC's “Science in Our 
Changing World,” by Jacobson, 
King, and Killie. 

One last word—if you are in the 
market fora dictionary especially 
prepared for middle-grade chil- 
dren, make a point of seeing the 
Webster's Elementary Dictionary 
put out by this company. It is an 
excellent supplement for any lan- 
guage arts series, 


A new idea to use in marking 
papers: Noble and Noble's an- 
gel stamps. These attractive rub- 
ber stamps that say either “Excel- 
lent! Keep Up the Good Work” 
or “You Can De Better—I Know 
You Can” fit any standard stamp 
pad and have far more meaning 
than a percentage grade or a gold 
star. The two stamps and a stamp 
pad cost only $2.50. 

In 1958, this company produced 
The W orld God Gave Us, erade 3. 
the first book in their “Catholic 
School Geography Series.” The 
second text, grade 1. is scheduled 
for publication this vear. 

Also coming soon from Noble 
and Noble is a new Picture Dic- 
tionary for Primary Grades, at a 
special prepublication price of 
$1.75. 

Noble and Noble say that there 
are many new publications “un- 
der wraps” as yet. but planned for 
publication during 1959-60. Watch 
for them. 


In 1958, The Garrard Press 
completed five titles in the new 
“Dolch First Reading Books” 
which they describe as “fun read- 
ing books that will fill the gap of 
easy-to-read stories for the pri- 
mary grades.” If you are in the 
market for supplementary materi- 
al for your primary reading pro- 
gram, these may well fill your 
mh ed. Titles include In the VW oods, 
Monkey Friends, On the Farm. 
Tommy's Pets. Zoo Is Home. 


I know some of you saw our 
own Herbert Spitzer's Exploring 
Arithmetic, Grades 1 and 2, which 
Webster Publishing Company 
published last fall. They are the 
readiness part of Webster's “Ex- 


ploring Arithmetic” series, and 
are worth examining closely. I 


like their description—“an arith- 
metic readiness program gentle 
enough for first- and second-grad- 
ers yet strong enough to provide a 
firm number foundation!” 
Webster has also added 6 new 
Science Readers to its “Webster 








A Chatty Column by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Classroom Science Library,” thus 
building it up to 18 titles. The 
new books are Space Travel, Jun- 
gle Animals, Airplanes, The Sea, 
Unusual Birds, and The Earth. 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
sent me a picture of its attractive 
new building and in case you 
haven't the address of this com- 
pany, it is 1300 Alum Creek Dr., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. They are also 
interested in having you know 
about their “Spelling for Word 
Mastery Series” with a readiness 
program in grade 1 and a com- 
plete spelling program running 
from grades 2 through 8. The 
company feels that this series, “a 
realistic, unified approach to 
teaching spelling,” develops bet- 
ter spellers, 


For the needs of fast-moving 
sixth- and seventh-graders who 
are ready for a more challenging 
type of arithmetic, Introduction 
to Algebra and Indirect Measure- 
ment, a new text for eighth- and 
ninth-graders from Educational 
Service, Inc., may be the answer. 


Scott, Foresman’s editors have 
been busy. A new health text, 
About Yourself, extending their 
health and safety program into 
grade 5, and In City, Town and 
Country, a_ third-grade _ social- 
studies book, made their debut in 
February. Also coming off the 
press in 1959 will be new editions, 
completely revised, of the “Read- 
ing for Independence Books” that 
accompany the “New Basic Read- 
ers.” 

However, Scott, Foresman’s big 
announcement of the year is the 
“Seeing through Arithmetic” pro- 
gram which is now completed for 
grades 3 through 6. The editors 
feel that this is a completely new 
program based on the premise 
that there is truly a basic way to 
help a larger percentage of chil- 
dren really understand mathe- 
matical concepts. If you are con- 
sidering an arithmetic adoption, 
you should certainly make a point 
of examining these books. 


Back to science again. D. C. 
Heath and Company are shout- 
ing about, and with good reason, 
the 1959 edition of the “Heath 
Elementary Science” series by 
Herman and Nina Schneider. Ac- 
tually they are discussing more 
than a set of books. This is a sei- 
ence program consisting of text, 
teacher's editions, guides, and 
films that have been widely ac- 
claimed by outstanding educators. 


This company’s “English Is 
Our Language” series has been re- 
cently revised. With the publica- 
tion of Studybooks 2, 7, and 8, the 
entire second edition will be com- 
plete. Four of the titles in the 
“History on the March” series are 
also 1959 revisions. 


Books for the kindergarten? 
Yes, Row, Peterson & Company 
has a series, “Hymes Books to 
Start On.” There are four readi- 
ness books of forty pages each, 
aimed at making the most of the 
child’s particular readiness. Each 
story has both a teacher text and 
a child text, and provides a flexi- 
ble plan that makes it possible for 
each child to use all the readiness 
that is his. Row, Peterson also has 
seven excellent new books for 
children 6 to 14, by outstanding 
authors of children’s stories. 

One of the most distinctive ad- 
ditions to the Row-Peterson arith- 
metic program is the Teacher’s 
Edition of each text. Labeled as 
“easier to use than not to use,” it 
contains answers to all the prob- 
lems in the children’s texts, 

One last word—if you have nev- 
er investigated their “Basic Sci- 
ence Textfilm Program,” give it 
a look-see. You will find 33 titles 
that will correlate with ony basio 
science text, . 


Some wonderful near-dollar 
bargains are found in the “Fol- 
lett Beginning-to-Read Books.” 
There are 12 titles in the series 
and the books are on three read- 
ing levels. Full-color pictures are 
on every page. Follett’s newly re- 
vised fifth-grade text, Exploring 
Our Country, and the companion 
book, Exploring the New World, 
both contain up-to-date informa- 
tion on Alaska. 

Catholic schools will be inter- 
ested in hearing about All for 
Jesus, a book of 64 lessons on re- 
ligion, ready early in 1959. 


Back in 1956, Henry Holt and 
Company brought out the first 
four books of a junior and senior 
high school literature series, enti- 
tled “Our Reading Heritage.” Vol- 
umes for seventh and eighth 
grades, entitled New Trails and 
Wide Horizons, are now available 
to complete the series. 


If you are a Ginn and Com- 
pany fan, you have been follow- 
ing the development of the “Ginn 
Basic Readers” program, which 
already consists of basic readers 
for grades 1 to 8, with the primary 
program (Continued on page 88) 
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If you teach science... 





check your text for these 


important features that make the 
teaching and learning of elemen- 
tary science a happy educational 
experience for you and your pupils. 


Does your text: 


1. 


foster scientific attitudes, helping to develop critical thinking 
through content and concept formation? 


provide for improving skill in problem solving? 


encourage the learner to go beyond the ideas presented in 
the textbook? 


offer opportunities for students to investigate, explore, ex- 
periment, and discover for themselves? 


provide closely-knit applications showing the relationship be- 
tween science and the field of social studies? 


Does the program show how science is applied in the 
home, school and community as well as to food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation and communication? 


suggest experiments at each grade level? 


Are these experiments child-centered instead of teach- 
er-conducted? Easy to set up and control and require only 
simple, easy-to-get materials? Do the experiments guide 
the learner in generalizing observations and results? 


provide books that are easy to read and have functional il- 
lustrations that tie together content, illustrations, questions, 
experiments, and other science experiences for easy un- 
derstanding? 


Youll find these 7 important features 


@ 5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46 
@ Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 


a basic part of the 
NEW UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


@ Box 265, Marlboro, Mass 
@ 703 Browder Street, Dallas |, Texas 
@ 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena, California 
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‘new: 


met iel-te 


PORTABLE BOARD 


serves 4 purposes 


one side... 
Slato-Steel CHALKBOARD 


1 .writes beautifully 


clean 





} 
2.holds magnetized 
objects 


Strong, lightweight, trim line metal 


frames with tubular legs and self 


glides. Slato-Steel chalk é 


No. AMS34 — Size 3 x 4 ff. Wt 


leveling 


Manuscript Wall Chart Cursive Wall Chart 
No. 3444M ... $8.50 No. 3444C .. . $8.50 


BBecktey/Carpy 


904 n. narragansett chicago 39 


\ (ll evervOr” 
q\G MAL 
le Te 
VOMWG® 
FOR CHLDREN 


0 help you 


eed a 


Everyday Games for Children 


the e game b k that 


Everyday Games for Children 
ging Games; Hide 
Games; Athiet 


There are games for ¢ 


Story Plays; Sir 
i Pyramids; Ba 
i Party Games 


ey are Jexed in three ways - alphabet 


ry chapters ¢ vide backg 


drawings, and diagrams 


i use. The price is 
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board iS 


th Everyday Games for Ch 
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ust $3.25 


—__——-F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





reverse side... 


flannel over Homasote 


3. for posting and 
tacking 


4. holds felt objects 


guaranteed not 


scratch or form shine or “blind spots”’ 


‘ven after hardest 


43 \|bs 


usage. 


$69.95 


ROLL-UP handwriting 
CHARTS 


easy-to-read alphabet and 


numbers in front of class avoids 


writing posture change. Silk 
screened litegreen ‘“Texoprint’’ 33 


x 44 inches with fine quality spring 


supplier to the nation’s 
schools for over 50 years 


ganize the 
[e same for y 


ildren 


t k 
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Textbook Tips 


Continued from page 87) 


completely revised, enrichment 
readers for the primary grades, 
stories of book length, and com- 
plete teaching equipment. A 1959 
addition to the Enrichment Pro- 
gram is Ranches and Rainbows, a 
new collection of stories for read- 
ing before Third Reader lL. 

A valuable aid for the reading 
program are the Word Study 
Charts by Edna Horrocks and 
lerese D. Norwick. Teachers of 
remedial reading report unusual 
success in using them. 


Late in 1958, Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company brought out a new 
geography for seventh grade, Our 
Homeland and the World. You 
will be interested in their descrip- 
tion of the book. They call it an 
“occupational geography.” So far 
it has attracted considerable at- 
tention and has received favor- 
able reviews. 


E. M. Hale 


comes a 


From 
pany report that they 
have spent over ten years and 
S4100.000 to produce a set of chil- 
dren’s literature. “Through Gold- 
en Windows” contains 10 volumes, 
which begin at fairy tales and 
include adventure, humor, his- 
tory. and natural science, A good 
library purchase. 


Our Country’s Story is the in- 
teresting title of a junior high 
text produced by Laidlaw Broth- 
for the 
elementary school is Great Names 
Story. inec- 
childhood 
views of 


this book 


ers. A companion book 


in Our Country's 
dote 2. 


scenes, 


conversations, 
and 
moments 


intimate 
great make 


fascinating reading. 


If you feel that can best 
teach language arts with the help 
text-exercise of book. 
we suggest that you write to The 
Economy Company for more in- 
formation about its language se- 
ries. Books in the “Keys to Good 
Language” start at 
2 and run through high school. 


you 


ol a type 


series grade 


{ new title for the “American 
{dventure Series” is announced 
by Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany. Grant Marsh, Steamboat 
Captain is a story better than a 
television script and is guaranteed 
to charm readers at the fourth- 
grade level, 
My electric dishwasher 
five separate which 
guaranteed to produce sparkling- 
clean, sterilized MecCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany also claims a five-action pro- 
gram in its completely revised 
“Growing Up with Numbers” for 
grades 2 and 3. The method is 
“test - teach - retest - reteach - re- 
tain” and when you look at the 
books you will see that they defi- 
nitely are planned to do that. 


uses 
actions are 


dishes. 


We'll be hearing a lot about an 
accelerated arithmetic program in 
the next (Continued on page 93) 


NOW... 


) delighttul 


story-text of a 





Falster) in achon— 
“LEARNING ABOUT 


SOIL 
KW ma 
ry \y\ 
WATER 
Lf d 
CONSERVATION" 
y\0) 47-4) i Omm = @) { 


Educationa! Relations Specialist 
United States Soil Conservation Servic 


GEORGE E. ROTTER 


Cc ulum Coordinato 
Director of Conse 
Nebraska State Depart 





o 


and 


and Com. | 


—for ELEMENTARY 

and JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS 

—in SOCIAL STUDIES, 
LANGUAGE ARTS and SCIENCE 


This story-text is an effi- 
cient instructional tool; it 
is profusely illustrated with 
many large photographs 
and humorous line draw- 
ings and provides: 
@ Interesting conservation 
experiences for children in 
city, town and rural areas 
@ Practice in organizing ideas 
@ Many pictorial! lessons in 
the wise use of our natural 
resources 
@ Opportunity to appreciate the land 
@ Enrichment activities for the gifted 


ACCOMPANIED BY TEACHER'S MANUAL 
? i" nd wh te l ‘80 
only 


8 bla 
peper-back e 


ke 
less USUAL QUANTITY C 


OHNSEN 
PUBLISHING 


1135 R St. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster 
@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 
Each Set $1.50. Order from: 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








oa 


lop 
al® had to deve ~ 
TEREST in your 


IENCE 


program: 


e's 
NEW IN 


and reading 


Here's an exciting new curricular tool to stimulate children’s 
interest in natural and physical sciences, and to make teach- 
ing science and reading easier, much more enjoyable. 


These 12 film strips — 35 mm., with 30-35 frames each — all 
in full color, with big type and few words, are adapted from 
Childrens Press’ famous TRUE BOOKS (over 2,000,000 copies 
now in print). See how films will spark group discussion, 
curiosity and enjoyment, leading to independent reading of 
the related TRUE BOOKS ... both “tools” promoting quicker 
' understanding of Study Units. 


Entire TRUE BOOK Series prepared under direction of Illa 
Podendorf, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. For 
Kindergarten through 4th grade. 


eC FREE TRIAL OFFER | 


Biitingilom eee 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il 


SET +2 — TRUE BOOK FILM 
STRIPS OF NATURAL SCIENCES STRIPS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Animal Babies Air Around Us 
Animals of Sea and Shore Deserts 
Birds We Know Moon, Sun and Stars 
Insects Oceans 
Plants We Know Rocks and Minerals 
Trees Seasons 


Free Teachers’ Guide 


included with complete set of 6 films (either Natural or Phys- 
ical Sciences), boxed, with TRUE BOOK for each film, $37.50. 
Set of 6 films without books, $28.50. Set of 6 books without 
film, $9. All postpaid. 


SET +1— TRUE BOOK FILM 


Childrens Press, Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. Dept. 2. 

Please send following for FREE trial, at postpaid prices listed below. 

Check or money order will be sent within 30 days, or if not completely 

satisfied, I will send back materials within 30 days, paying return 

postage only 

Sets =1 & =2—[7 12 films and 12 books en ...- $75.00 
Set (— 6 films & 6 books. .$37.50 Set (— 6 films & 6 books. . $37.50 


#1 (1 6 films only 28.50 #2 (1 6 films only 28.50 
C) 6 books only 9.00 [) 6 books only 9.00 
School__ 
MY < Address 
City 
Bill to__ 
Ordered by 


Position. 


| ff & 8 & F§ F| FF FF FF FF Ff Ff Ff 
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Help Yourself 


Black Slides - Easy and Useful 


JOHN P. VERGIS, As- 
sociate Professor of Ed- 
ucation in the A-V De- 
partment, Arizona State 
University, recommends 
handmade biack tem- 
pera slides. Needed ma- 
terials: Glass 3!/,” x 4”, 
a No. 2 pencil, opaque 
black tempera paint, a 
wide soft brush, and a 
pointed stylus-type__in- 
strument. 


Carefully cover your glass 
slide with a thin bubble- 
free coat of black tempera. 





Draw your design with pen- 
cil on the painted side of 
the glass. Then, with a 
sharp instrument (compass 
point, darning needle, or 
steel penpoint will do}, 
etch through the pencil 
marks to the glass. 








off and try aqain. 





Check your slide by pro- 
jecting it. Paint out any 
errors with tempera, and 
make necessary corrections. 
lf you need color, use 
frosted glass. Paint the 
smooth side with black, and 
etch as before. Then rub 
slide crayon on the frosted 
side where you want the 
lines to be colored. 





When paint is dry, hold 
slide to light. If it is not 
entirely opaque, wash paint 








HERE’S A TEACHER-APPROVED 


L 


eel 
GET BONUS 


x 





. 6 
' 

' 

EO ee 
WEATHER and ELECTRICITY 
KITS. Fascinating story of 
Weather and Electricity ex- 
plained in elementary style 
in these two interesting kits 
Full materials for working 
models. Your FREE Bonus for 
selling 20 Sales Kits 





EMENEE ELECTRIC PIPE ORGAN. 
Handsomely finished golden 
pipe reed organ. 27 black and 
white keys play sharps, flats 
over 2 full chromatic octaves 
with simplified music book and 
electric cord. Your FREE Bonus 
for selling 60 Sales Kits 


FREE SPACE G 


loration Guide. It will 











[ | 


GIFTS, TOO 


» 





HAMMOND'S GIANT NATURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 300 paintings 
of Animals, Trees, Birds 
Wildflowers, etc. 64 page 
guide to Nature Hobbies A 
320 page book that’s thrilling 
educational. Your FREE Bonus 
for selling 30 Sales Kits 


IT’S SO EASY 





THIRD 
GRADERS 

CAN ~ 
po IT ~ 


' 
Miss Nancy Lee, Teacher 
of Rochester, N.Y., writes: 


“Each of my third graders 
sold 40 packs of seeds in a 
very few days. Thank you for 
the bonus gifts.’ 


UIDE siant Space Ex: 


scinate your students. Sent 


‘REE with your first order for 20 Sales Kits or mcre 







LET AMERICAN SEEDS 
GROW DOLLARS 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


Here is a money-raising plan designed 
for groups of school-age children to use. 
Your school, classroom or club will find 
it easy to raise $24 to $400 selling 
American Seeds at 15c a pack. Forty 
cents of every dollar collected is yours 
—without a cent of investment—plus 
your choice of the Bonus Gifts shown 
here and many more. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TAKE THE RISK 
The best part of this plan is—it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
just one hour every boy and girl should 
be able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
cash outlay, you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We will send you one Sales Kit 
containing twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 20 
Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 40 
Kits, make $48.00. Sell 60 Kits, make 
$72.00, etc. There is no risk—for you 
may return any unsold packs to us. 
Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 
A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one Sales 
Kit (20 packs of seeds). Fill out the 
coupon. It must be signed by an adult 
. « . a teacher, principal or group 
leader, who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 921, Lancaster, Pa. * Our 4!st Year 





AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 921, Lancaster Pa. 


I have________students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for each 
student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of high-quality tested seeds. We will sell them 
at 15c a pack, keep 40% of the money collected and send the balance to you, plus any 
unsold seeds, in 60 days. Send me the seeds checked 


r— ALL FLOWER 
SEEDS 


My name is. 


— ALL VEGETABLE r—- MIXED FLOWER AND 


SEEDS 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 





Teacher of Grade 


Name of School or ¢ 


Address (for shipment) 





Principal 


yroup 


—_Adult Group Leader________ 











PRISMS 


WT. Y% 18. 





r NEW PERI 
ea. NOW $1.50 ea 
sbowe 1 
5 for $4. I 
Calif es 1 


VOLUME § 


War As:ets Div., 


3930 Sunset Bivd., 





\ 


hevl ‘ t I s vt 
. or 4 for $5.00. S 
rt $1 ea 
| 1 rdet 
ALES Co. 


Dept. 1359 
Los Angeles 29, Calif 





‘S IN THE 
cnt DIRECTION 


Seenere Use gv-MONtY Molds in your 


atuiecre Classroom Art Craft Projects 


PIWMONEY yas syrERESTING NEW 
MOLDS PRESENTING A NEW CON- 
CEPT TO PLASTER CASTING. 
MAKE FIGURES AND FIGURINES 
cn WITH THE SAME MOLD. 


“on 


PAR, _s ~ - 
=~ y {a 
c 
$1.00 3 ~~ 
2-> CAT.NO. 4CCT 


; 
Leeds Sweete PRODUCTS 3%: w HH sy. Cocaco to 
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1. Some people think a goose 


is silly. It is very smart for a 
bird. 


2. Geese may be wild or 
tame. 






3. The mother is a goose and 
the father is a gander. 










4. Father and mother stay 
with each other as long as 
they live. 








5. The nest is on the ground. 
The mother goose lines it with 
her softest feathers, and soft 
grass. 





6. When the eggs hatch, fluf- 
fy little yellow goslings come 
out. 









7. Goose and gander guard 
the babies. Geese have 
webbed feet so they can swim. 
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8. In the water they eat seeds 
and roots. On land, geese 
like grain, corn, and green 
sprouts of grass or weeds, 








ae St Se 
9. When you hear the "honk 
honk" of wild geese flying 
northin a “V," it means spring 
is coming. 











Textbook Tips 


(Continued from page 88) 


few years. The John C. Winston 
Co. is already talking about it 
with new first- and second-grade 
number books—-We Begin Num- 


bers and More about Numbers. 
{ny kindergarten teacher wili 
welcome Arithmetic Readiness 


Experiences in the Kindergarten, 
a teacher's book of class activi- 
ties. Use it together with Happy 
Way to Numbers and Looking at 
Numbers for an effective kinder- 
garten number program, 


In case you haven't heard, 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 
have bought The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, a long-time publisher 
of school texts. This new parent 
company has big plans for expan- 
sion, so watch for developments. 


Rand McNally asked us to tell 
you about a new Classroom Atlas 
for grades 4 through 8, containing 
46 full-color maps. They also have 
an Abridged Historical Atlas that 
is excellent for history survey 
courses. If you haven't seen these 
books, they are worth exploring. 


Available from Silver Burdett 
is an interesting brochure describ- 
ing the four books in their “ 
raphy for Today's World” series. 
Kodachrome illustrations and 
maps supplement the geographi- 
cal, political, and economic facts 


Geog- 








that make these books among the 
most up-to-date. 


W orld Book Company’s “Lan- 
guage for Daily Use” has been a 
popular series. The new fourth 
edition has all the earmarks of 
following the same path. The 
modern design promotes ease of 
learning. 


Houghton Mifflin Company is 
trying out a different type of cata- 
log this year—one designed for 
maximum convenience. 

One of this company’s most 
unique additions to the textbook 
field is “The Houghton Mifflin 
Reading Development Books,” a 
series written by children’s au- 
thors to give primary pupils books 
they can read by themselves. 


There is interesting and perti- 
nent information about soil and 
water resources and their wise 
use in Learning about Soil and 
Water Conservation, published by 
Johnsen Publishing Company 
and done especially for grades 5-8. 


Penmanship companies also are 
developing some new materials. 
Zaner-Bloser Company has Your 
Alphabet Guide Chart and New 
Scientific Evaluation Scales which 
they describe as the latest word 
for guiding (Continued on page 94) 


The New PALMER RITE-HOLD PEN 


ONLY 


23¢ 


complete with 
instructions 


Solues Classroom Pen Prollems 


Double indentation promotes 


correct finger position 





THE PALMER METHOD RITE- Like This-- 

HOLD PEN is a precision-made ball ‘ 

point firmly set in a glossy lacquered @ Double indentation at grip 
wooden handle which comes in as- promotes correct finger 
sorted colors—red, blue, yellow, green position. 

and black. The real value of this pen @ Assures class writing uni- 
is—the special grip design that trains formity. 


the 
fo correct penn ansh ip. 
Palmer 


Designed by Method 


fingers into the position esse ntial 


Hand- 


writing Experts specifically for pupil 


@ Precision made ball point 
promotes smooth, easy 
writing. 

















use. It meets all prescribed tests for 
Federal General Service Administra- 
tion, including freedom from smear- 
ing, leakage and breakage—and for 
starting characteristics, smooth per- 
formance and dependable line contin- 
uity. Correctly balanced for easy, ef- 
fortless writing. 


Costs so little it can be discarded aft- 
er use at an actual saving of money. 


@ Pen costs less than most 
refills alone. 


@ Ample ink supply for long 
writing life. 


@ Non-smear in permanent 
blue ink. 
@ Comes in assorted colors, 


red, blue, yellow, green or 
black pens. 


@ Fully guaranteed. 


ORDER BELOW —— QUICK DELIVERY 


A. N. PALMER CO., 902 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lilinois 


Please send me 
dozen) 


| enclose $ 


Name 
Address . 


RITE-HOLD Pens in assorted colors at 23¢ each. (Min. order 


(Add 2c per pen for postage) 


Zone State 

















NEW 


PbmrveVihethok 


HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Latest EDITION -curswe wririne 


THE EASY WAY (Writing Textbooks) 





Newly revised and improved with new illustrations, script ce 
Series of non-consumable books with grade level appeal. Book 3A is 
designed to cover transition from manuscript to cursive in any grade. 
ipper 


ny 
P) 


Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; order Book 3A and 
grade books if cursive is taught after manuscript. Price 29c each (2 


in quantities of 30 or more). 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING BOOKS 





MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable New, rey sed 
workbook for manus« ript writing : SOCUTG 
for first graders, designed to ac- e teache 

Ww 


manual de- 
39c each 


company the teacher's 
scribed below. 











feoiogier 








cript writing 








New improved . 
Gives the beginr the 
tage of starting out 
correct procedure 
manuscript writ 
for both pupil a 

FRE This teacher’s Manual 

FREE with individual 


orders of 20 or more workbooks 
as described above. 


ALPHABET 


PALMER 
METHOD 
FOUNTAIN 







each in 
85 Sites 

ne dozen 

or more 


PEN small 
Attractive pens cellent 
in assorted colors 3 d 
with mediun fine border 
or extra 4 replace or (¢ 
able a vail sive 
e aid t g penma = 
of 09 or n 


Write for Information 
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Set of 15 cards (18% 
each) contains al 


tt ar 


{ 


letter 


perr 


Varch 


all the 


i nur 


Wt 


$1.15 each (95c 


and Free CATALOG 


1959 


er 


CHALKBOARD CARDS 


x17 


inches 


als, 
Ex- 


y, etc. 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 


$1.35 each 


ick 


A. N. PALMER co. 
| 902 S, Wabash Ave., C 
55 Fitth Ave., 








yi 








from understanding the 


PUWER 


number system 


from knowing how to analyze 
problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into 


mathematical relationships— 


This is what puts pupils ‘way ahead when they've studied 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG. VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 
Write for FREE sample-page book 
let #490 to 


1d their 


see how these text 


books Teaching Guides 
can help you build in your pupils 
the strong foundations they need 
’ 


either to become successful in 


science or to be competent in ordi 


> 


nary | fetime mathematics 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA § DALLAS 











Use coupon on page 100 to ask for your copy of booklet +490, 


Innovations That Help More Children Succeed in Arithmetic. 




















CHARTS 


A new visual aid for 
teachers who want practical 
help in presenting music 
fundamentals 


The set is planned to 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
_ CONSIDERED © 


jona i 
A ts wel 


early 


“W r y r MS y 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
M Pson 4890 Fift Aver 


Attn r. Ca 
York 17, N. ¥ 


e 














lighten the load of both 
teacher and pupil Much 
time will be saved since the 
already 


explanation is 


prepared and does not 


need to be written on the | 


blackboard 

The twenty charts in this 
set cover the music 
required in the elementary 
school. Simple and 
concise, the explanations 
are illustrated wherever 
possible. 

The charts proceed in 
logical sequence from the 
explanation of the simple 
staff to the common 
musical terms. Required 
sight reading is 

simplified by presentation 
of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and chromatic 
scale. 


Set of 20 Charts $1.25 





Order from: = 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 








Dansville, N.Y. 


theory | 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


NOBLE'S 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America's most widely used handwrit 
°] ystems. Teaches your pupils t only 
how to write But how to use handwr 


ting 
Book I—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .50 


HANDWRITING for 
EVERYDAY USE 


Book 3 .36 | Book 6 .26 
Book 4 .26 | Book 7 .26 
Book 5 .26 | Book 8 .26 


Teacher's Manual 


Noble's HANDWRITING 


MADE EASY... $2.50 
A te her mpleting the exercises in this 
text itisfactorily may apply for a Cer- 
tiftcate f Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 Set 
The new way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for free Descriptive Catalog IN. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 








| 20 vwemmeect oom Penoammaras 
——— 
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Textbook Tips 


(Ce ntinued { 


growth in handwriting. Children 
like the opportunity to compare 
their writing with that of others. 
If you are interested in a good 
manual on manuscript writing, 
consider The A, N. Palmer Com- 
pany’s Manuscript Writing the 
Easy Way, recognized as one of 
the most authoritative sources. 


> 


ym page 93 


Noble and Noble are also ex- 
panding their handwriting pro- 
gram. A new set of “Illustrated 
Vanuscript Wall Charts” was 
brought out last year showing the 
correct letter form illustrated 
with a word and picture. 

See page 111 for 

Directory of Textbook Publishers 


A Special Interview on Textbooks 


Continued from page 85) 


W hat about continuity in the oth- 
er tool subjects? Spelling? Language 
arts? Arithmetic? 


Continuity is essential in learn- 
ing any skill. You must start with 
the simple, include ail the skill 


building necessary and develop all 
the concepts, in order to arrive at 
the 
arts, arithmetic 


category Many « hildren experience 


Spelling, language 


all fall in the same 


comple X. 


difficulties because they have missed 


some essential skill early in thet 
scholastic life. A good basic text, 
carefully chosen and used wisely, 


helps to insure a continuity of skills 


} 


if continued rade 


from grade to ¢ 


Is it wise to feel that the sequence 
in the text must be followed? 


Since reading and arithmetic are 


learned sequentially, we cannot 
skip about the book, but must pro- 
ceed from first to last. In science 
or health, one unit may be entirely 
divorced from another and there is 
no reason for following the se- 


} t 


quence as prescribed by the author. 
Do you permit reading books to 
go home in primary grades? 


As a rule, we do not allow pri- 
to take home their 
The child is apt 


lose in- 


children 


basic re adin J 


mary 
texts 
to read ahead and thereby 
when the material is taken 


Also parents, 


terest 
the classroom 
a child, 


methods 


up in 


in helpins may cause con- 


fusion by using in direct 
contradiction to the teacher's pres- 
entation. However, in some cases, 
after a conference between teachet 
and parent, it is felt that a child 
can be helped at home. Then read- 


ing books may go home. 


How many books do you count 
on a first-grader's reading? What 
kind of purchases must you make to 
cover this need? 


The average first-grader reads a 
readiness book, three preprimers, 
a primer, and a first reader. In ad- 
there 
basic books for slower children who 


dition are supplementary 
need extra help. Since our first- 


grade teachers group children for 


reading, we find that one copy for 
each two children works out well. 


How do you feel about expend- 
able workbooks? 


We use workbooks a great deal 
in the primary grades and very lit- 


tle in the intermediate grades 


Hard-bound books are not econom- 
ical in the primary grades because 
of the wear and tear. Also it is just 
as economical to pay $3.00 over a 
period of four to five years for 
workbooks as it is to replace a hard- 


bound text after a couple of years 


What about dictionaries? 


At the present, it is planned that 
third through 
supplied with at 


every room, trom 


sixth grade, be 
least ten dictionaries. If a teache1 
needs a dictionary for each child, 


she borrows from other rooms. 


How do you evaluate classroom 
encyclopedias? At what level 
should they be placed in the class- 
room? How are they used wisely? 


Classroom encyclopedias should 
be as valuable a text as any book. 
Projects requiring research are con- 
stantly coming up in a well organ- 
ized, skillfully taught classroom. In 
the third grade, we place encyclo- 
pedias in the classrooms having the 
brighter children. From the fourth 

} 


gvraae up, 


now are 


most of the classrooms 
furnished with complete 
sets of encyclopedias, and we plan 
to furnish them for all rooms. 
Unit plans are so organized that 
they call for committee work in re- 
search are 
used. Nearly every day, through 


where encyclopedias 


conversations, readings, observa- 
tions, field trips, and so forth, top- 
ics will come up that will inspire 
children to consult an encyclopedia. 

Perhaps this is the best use of 
encyclopedias: where topics come 


about naturally, a committee is 


chosen to inv stigate, and a report 
is rendered to the entire class. The 
importance of forming good re- 
search habits and of acquiring a 
good, sound understanding of the 
the encyclopedia 


correct use of 


cannot be overemphasized. 








. 
Surprise for Mamacita | a one draped a serape about his be worried about him. Reluctantly he I see! You gave the promise th 
a a | shoulders. turned toward home. would have the big surp - 
(Continued from page 35) _ “Now, if we could have the nice, As Pedro neared his pink adobe “Y—you like it?’ ra ° ered P 
because Manuel was looking at the big smile,” the artist coaxed. home, his steps began to lag and the Mamacita nodded her head \ 
enchiladas, and his eyes were very big. Pedro felt very sad, but to please lump in his throat grew worse. Mama- ously. “Si, si, si,” she said tend 
“Poor Manuel,” he thought. “He is | this painter man, he would try to cita was standing in the patio. “Better than a silk rel 
only mine. That is pretty young to smile. When he had finished both pic- “Nino, you have been gone all day,” Pedro. 
weal onal cna setedtnas 1 wit teat tn | tures, the artist handed one to Pedro. she started to say. Then catching sight “Better than the finest silk 
enchilada ter each of as.” Pedro thanked him politely and of the picture Pedro carried, she said, in the world,” answered Mamax 
Pedro made his purchase. It was then went on his way. It was late! “Let me see.” “You have big surprise,” lau 
easy to spend his centavos after that People were packing up their wares Mamacita’s eyes grew soft as she Pedro. “But I think I have | 
He bought some fine spun candy. This | Preparing to leave. Mamacita would gazed on the picture of Pedro. “Now surprise.” 


was followed by the purchase of sev- 
eral glasses of lemonade. 

Poor Pedro! He was afraid to count | 
the centavos he had left in his pocket 
Mamacita deserved to have a blue silk 
rebozo, She was always thinking up 
nice surprises for others. Now, he’d 
have to give her a cotton rebozo. 

Manuel and Pedro lingered to 
watch the merry-go-round 

“It must be fun to ride one of those 
horses and pretend you are a charro,” 
Manuel said wistfully 

“A charro?” cried Pedro. “A charro | 
has a fine horse to ride, with silver 
spurs, and a silver saddle and bridle.” 

All the while Pedro was talking, 
Manuel was edging in the direction of 
the man selling tickets. “Just one 
ride,” he begar d Pe dro 

But Pedro wasn’t going to spend 
any more centavos on his friend. Hi 
wanted to ride on the merry-go-round 
too, and he soon found himself on 
one of the horses. The music started 
and around and around he went. He 
waved to Manuel who was watching 
from the ground. Manuel didn’t wave 
back. He looked very unhappy 

Pedro’s he irt was touched It was | 
very sad that Manuel had no cent 
to spend. When the merry-go-rounc 
came to a stop, Pedro said, “Come, 
Manuel, we will have a ride together.’ 

Manuel had a wonderful time but 
Pedro didn’t enjoy the ride so much 
He didn’t feel very good. As_ the 


merry-go-round went faster and faster 





his stomach became one big ache 

When the merry-go-round stopped, 
the boys went and sat under a tree 
Suddenly Manuel jumped to his feet. | 
“T must go home,” he said. “Mamiacita 
said that I must get back to herd the 
goats.” And off he went. 

Pedro felt terrible. He not only had 
the ache in his stomach, but now h« 
had a lump in his throat. All his 
centavos were spent on foolishness. No | 
silk, nor even a cotton, rebozo for his 
kind, sweet Mamacita. 

Then Pedro noticed an American 
woman carrving a basket. He ran afte1 
her and offered her his help. But she | 
waved him away, saying, “I'm well 
ible to carry it myself.” 

As he was wandering about, the man 
in front of the merry-go-round called 
to him, “You sell the tickets for me 
while I get something to eat.” 

Pedro’s face brightened. Now he 
could earn more centavos and mayb 
get enough to buy at least a cotton 
rebozo for his Mamacita. 

When the ticket man returned, he 
said, ““Thank you. Here is a free ticket 
for a ride on the merry-go-round.” 

Pedro put the ticket in his pocket 
and walked sadly away. He no longer 
wished to ride. He continued to look 
for some way to earn centavos. 

He saw an artist painting a picture 
of a woman carrying a jug on het 
head. He stopped and watched whil 
the picture grew. 

When the artist had finished, h 
caught sight of Pedro. “Little one, 
he said, “I would like to paint your 
picture.” 


without remote control. 
“You pay the centavos?” Pedro en- 
quired eagerly. 


GRAFLEX Cpt 
The man laughed. “We make the oe 


bargain. I'll paint one for myself and 
for you I will also make one.” Then | : —— = = ne os 
he placed a fine sombrero on Pedro's | 


School Master 500 
lilustrated with accessory 
rewind take-up 





TEACH BRILLIANTLY 


WITH THE MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL CLASSROOM 
PROJECTORS... GRAFLEX-S.V.E. 


SCHOOL MASTER 


Do you find it hard to maintain discipline or atten- | _Here’s what the School Master has to offer: 

3 a 2 : 9 : 

tion during a filmstrip lesson? Don t blame Asics ae Filmstrip or 2” x 2” slide projection. Conversion takes 
self. Blame your »rojector. You just can’t teach only seconds. 

effectively if your projector doesn’t produce sharp, ® Threading and framing are simple and fast. Pupils can 
brilliant pictures. 

Use a School Master. Made by Graflex, famous 
for dependable photographic products. This pro- Ent eh ene ' - : 
jector puts more light on the screen than any other ai tm Pee > © Vl Ter Coaging or 
classroom projector! A truly superior audio-visual Pie F 
MEA J vee ® Built-in carrying handle facilitates moving from room to 


operate it. 
Powerful, 4-blade fan keeps projector and film cool. 


room. Light weight. 
® Available in 500 watt or 750 watt models, with or 





School Masters are priced from $84.50. 


For additional information, write Dept. 1-39, Grajlex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corporation. Prices sudbjectto change without notice. 
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E wy the new 


Your chance to try the new 
JA-SON “LEFTY” FREE of charge . .. 
if you hurry. See below. 


It's NEW and DIFFERENT. These high 
quality scissors are designed and 
engineered especially for easier cutting by 
left-handed pupils and teachers. Special 
advantages for lefties include MAINTAINED 
CUTTING ACTION — blades won't 
separate ... UNOBSTRUCTED VISION 

of cutting surface . . . BETTER WORK, 
EASIER OPERATION for left-handed. 
pupils. Available also in o teacher's shear. 







WITH EXTRA- 
COMFORT 
CUSHION GRIP 
HANDLES 






IMPORTANT: We con not possibly hope to fill all 
requests for free “LEFTY” scissors os much os we 
wont you to try one. If you're not among the 
first 500 replying we will return your request 
with the number in which it was received, and 
ask thet you send us 25¢ to cover cost of packing 
ond mailing, along with coupon. Your “LEFTY” 
scissors will then be moiled promptly to you. 


FLL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! HURRY! 


The first 500 inquiries received from grade 
school teachers will receive free of charge one 
LEFTY scissors. This offer is limited to 500 only. 





YOUR NUMBER IN ORDER RECEIVED (for office use only) 
JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. 188 GARDEN STREET, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 


Please send me FREE one “LEFTY” scissors. Specify: () 4” LEFTY BLUNT NO. CB40LG 
LJ 5° LEFTY POINT NO. CPSOLG RETAIL VALUE 49¢ — 59¢ 


NAME (Please print) ae 
SCHOOL 

SCHOOL ADDRESS 

STATE in 


CITY ZONE 
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tik-tack- 
S k-tack 


miracle discs 


£On Be used . 


over ond ove; 
Stick to ween \ 
any surlace meto j 
©r glas 
BB ames ‘ 


foke th / 
© Place of tacks ond 
tape 


No wonder reachers 
love Shk-t9Cks/ 





















They’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, window decorations— 
stick to any surface (except your fingers) anywhere! 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or 
bother... 
rial or background and used over and over again. They’re neat—out 
of sight when in use, safe (no sharp points) and most economical. 
Stik-tack (four folders) still $1.00. Order a 


supply nou through your school supple ror this coupon. 


may be easily removed without damage to displayed mate- 


828 miracle discs are 
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* ' ' 
Now in tape form too.... ' STIK-TACK COMPANY* 
in @ convenient dispenser that . 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. . 
- contains 1200 inches of ‘2” ; 0 Please send packs of Stik-tacks : 
| wide Miracle Adhesive BASE- § (328 discs to package) @ $1.00 each ' 
~ , Please send cases folls of Base-Tape 
=> TAPE. Also available : in convenient dispenser @ $1.00 each : 
' 11200” to roll) ' 
vie this coupon or your schoo! supplier. ' . ' 
SD BD. ccaddcrcccencenesenscnae 1 
$1.00 ; Street ; 
' 

*The above distributed in CANADA by REEVES & § City Zone a ee . 
' ' 

SON (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10, § School idteenasaddinnwe 
hee ec ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 
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The Princess and the 
Blue Witches 


(Continued from page 56) 


partner. When does your father come 
home, little maid? 

PRINCESS He comes home at sunset, 
hungry as a bear. 

jack—But it is a long time till sun- 
set. Remember this is the longest day 
in the year. The sun will hardly drop 
behind the trees when it will be time 
for it to rise again. (He thinks about 
what he has said and repeats it.) The 
sun—will hardly drop Turns to look 
at Old Lady who nods, then turns 
again cage rly to Princess.) Come and 
dance just for a moment. I will help 
you with supper afterwards. 

princess—Well-ll, I'll come, but only 
for a moment. 

Group on stage sings a special num- 
ber as Princess comes out. Jack takes 
her hand and leads her center stage 
and Singers come forward to join them 
When it is over they tak 


le Jac k and 


y ta 


in a dance. 
places at back of stage whu 


Princess remain center stage 
WOODSMAN (enters, right rear, and 
pushes between the two children 


What is this! My daughter dancing 
about in the woods when she should be 
tending the fire and keeping my sup- 
per hot? 

PRINCESS—It was only for a moment, 
Father. Please don’t be angry 

WOODSMAN—! have told you not to 
speak to strangers and not to go out- 
side the door. Yet when my back is 
turned you did both. A wise woman 
once warned us, while vet your good 
mother was alive. “Guard your daugh- 
ter well,” she said. “Let 
near. Keep her deep in the forest.” 

jack—Who was this wise woman? 

WOODSMAN—She was an old woman 
who brought us childless folks a little 
nameless baby 

jack—Was she a Blue Witch? 


no strangers 


Shrill screaming off left. Witches 
gallop on, single file, Witch 7 in the 
lead. They circle Jack, Princess, and 


Woodsman. Dancers at rear of 


shrink back in terror. Witches sing ¢ 
hant the last three lines of “The Blue 
Witches.” 
WIiTCHES— 
We heard our name and quick we 
came. 


These two must die and off we'll fly 
With the princess—with the Princess 

Florette 
Old Lad, 


j } 
revealing herself as 


stands and throws off 
cape, Fairy God- 
mother. 

OLD LADY Stop! T he riddle is solved. 
This child returns to her parents. You 
cannot have the Princess Florette. 


Dancers (bowing lou The Prin- 
cess Florette! 

WITCH 7—The riddle is solved? 

WITCHES Prove it! Prove it! 

oto twady—Prove that you have 
solved the riddle, Jack. 

yack (coming center front)—With 
pleasure, Dame Godmother. (To the 
group.) Well, you see, the Princess is 
the maid without a name. She has 


joined hands with all of us dancing 
around in a circle on the ground, while 
still it is day, though the clock says 
night time. 

witcH 7 (screams)—But you are not 
a king! 

cGopmoTHer—But he is, and without 
a crown, as the riddle said. 

(Dancers and principals make a 
close line across the front of the Stage, 
hiding Blue Witches sink to the 
floor behind them. Courtiers below 
stage, Dancers, and principals sing 
“The Happy Farmer.” While they do 
this, the Blue Witches pile u igs, caps, 
and brooms in a heap and put on their 
bird masks, which they have brought 
in under their capes. They remain with 


(Continued on page 97) 
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MADISON AVENUE at 37th STREET 
NEW. YORK 


LOCATION ...In the heart of quiet Murray 
Hill section...a few streets from Grand 
Central and Penn R.R. Stations and Air- 
line Terminals... adjacent to all business 
districts. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. light, spacious 
rooms and suites... refurnished through- 
out...delightfully air conditioned... TV 
and Radio too! 


RATES... singles, doubles and suites... 
attractively low priced, 


Write for illustrated brochure 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ DISCOUNTS! 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Wonderful 








Discover the nation’s 
newest playground — 
beautiful, mountain- 

ous West Virginia. 

Here are the places 

to go... the things 

to do... the sights 
to see to make your 
vacation a wonder- 
ful experience. 
Scenic parks, for- 
ests and numerous 
other attractions 
beckon you to an 
economical sojourn. 

In any season West 

Virginia has what 
you want in a vaca- 
tion. And it’s easy to 
* reach from anywhere in 
the East. 





Send for Free Travel Pack from the Indus- 
trial & Publicity Commission, Box IN-3, 
State Capitol Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Name . = 
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The Princess and 


ads down, kneeling in a circle as 
Dancers co ba j 
oto tadby—Now I can make magic 
to rid us of you mischief-making witch- 
es. (Raises her magic wand 
] ly o'er the land, fly o'er the sea. 
Db bad witches be. 


to their places. 


it never more 
\ flock of quarrelsome jays are you. 
Be off! I rid the land of you 
Witche scream, “Thief! L 
Thief!” And, ng Witch 7, they 


i the lage as if Ul vere fiyu 


ind exit left. Two of the Dancers come 


hor ard and crown ti Py nce etl 
1 wreath of flowe tsying in 
i, priate sor > y a at ti 

; ‘ oT ‘ it ?? i , fi f ?? 1 
} pla ed until i D , b) ‘ 

» their places, leaving tl P 
front center stage. Old Lady stand 
} left, Ja and Woodsman ne 


age, right 
ovo tady— lhe king is nearby. 
sent for him and he is ; 


, 
Queen, Herald, l mar {ttend- 
: ; 
5 s a d l ? l 
, , 
() maneceis and / a 


King— My boy, we are ready - 
plete our bargain. A half of « k - 
dom will be deeded to you t 

JACK fu Your rd 
Master Kir but I don’t war f 

muir &K d lve ki vd I I \ 

vn and | very wit! H 





with us to the | ( 
the rdens wh: you < Set 
Princess every day 

lack and iN ? " 

OLD LADY y front i 


Darkness ‘ 
Sleep, bird in th tree, 
Sleep, fox or 
Sleep, colt ul 
(,0 8 


it to ve r hor s 
\r d God s bles 


Courtiers were t Cinderella ty 
skirts with panniers for the ladies 
knee breeches, ruffles, and brigl 
olored coats for the gentlemen. | 
avoid costume expens ih girl in th 
chorus borrow d I square da 
type skirt from a grownup, one that 


would be ankle-length on herself. Over 





it she wore one of her own fluffy dre SS- 
Ss, pre ibly nvl or organdy, of a 
lor to harmonize with the ski \ 
basting thread was sewn from the mid- 
dle of the front hem to tl “ 
pulled up and fastened. The same tl 
was done in the back, and the res 
was perfect puffs over each hip and 1 
harm done to the dress. Many g 
men wore old slacks or dark col 1 d 
pajamas cut off below the knee and 


with mother’s ruffled blous« 
the corners 


tightened, 
and her 
ted under. 
Girl dancers and the Princess 
their *ht-colored full skirts, 
1 , 


their blouses, 


shorty coat with 


bas 


own. bri 


own whit and socks to 


Tha Daal wr 


Witeoe ane, 


rom page 


the Blue Witches 


match skirts, without shoes. They wore 
black with over the 
shoulders The boys wore < ut-off Levis, 
knee-length socks, white cotton T shirts, 
The gar- 
in style, but no 


bodices straps 


dark vests, and bright sashes 
ments had uniformity 
attempt made to have costumes 
match. 

The the Blue Witches 
made blue cotton jumpers which their 
leaving 


The tops 


was 
mothers of 


daughters could wear later, 


them unhemmed for length 


were an extra yard of blue material 
with a hole cut in the middle for the 
head. Two points of the square were 


fastened to the wrists, one point hung 


back. Wigs 


in front, and one point in 


were blue yarn sewed onto old stocking 
t¢ ps 

Hats were made at school of blue 
construction paper, as were the blue- 


jay masks. They were tagboard fitting 
ar yvund the he ad with a crest of blue 
stapled back over the forehead and a 


black beak staple d on below the eye 
The Old Ladv—Godmother wore a 
rtv dress and a tinsel crown under a 
ded brown cape 
Jack’s costume was similar to the 
| \ dar ers and SO was the Woods- 


except that the latter had high- 


laced leggings and a hatchet in his belt 
The Herald and Pages wore tunics, 
| pkir lored ! Se, ind tights 
Dyed T shirts served as tunics. Lord 


Highchin and Will Woolen 
the Courtiers with the addition of 
rim d hats decorated with 


dressed 


MUSIC 


Schumann’s Soldiers’ 


l 6 (Silver | l \ substitute 
! \ \ Dance with Me?” is 
Lassie Dar r“K Dansen,” th 
rds 1 mus whi il f 
I) i Su (sa? I ~ 

! B h | (; 5 hit nel I 


rary will prob- 





igs to use for 





witches | you 
dt order tle 
nnot supply wl for 
ddresses of res poorsd 
rs in the colun New 
Records,” in this 





The Girls 


been discon 





inued. Material for 
t will be used in 
» back columns of the maga- 
zine. We weleome, but = can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville, 


N.Y. 

















The King natted the (Cnammander 








QUDDENLY 
they respond... 


when you teach with the 
AO Spencer Opaque Projector 





$O EASY Teaching and learning are much easier with this ur 


jue pro- 
yur teaching 


jector. You just flip a switch to project a big, bright picture of y« 
subjects become dramatic- 


You teach more 


materials exactly the way you want to show them 
ally alive...and your class responds as a unit 


because you show what you mean. Learning is more fun this way 


effectively 


SHARPEST IMAGE Coated objective optics cut internal glare and reflection 
With the exclusive all-glass reflecting system, this guarantees a sharp, crisp 
rner fog 


image on the entire screen... edge to edge rner 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY High-powered illu 
om, or even a normally lighted room 


system is cooled by a quiet 


} 


mination shows a clear, de- 


tailed picture in a semi-darkened rv 


with shades up. The entire motor driven fan... 


a constant stream of air over projected copy keeps it safe 


STURDY, PORTABLE The projector is built of rugged, light-weight, lifetime 


ic anywhere. Precision mechanical fitting throughout assures 


aluminum. Carry 
permanent opucal alignment, 


Colorful, instructive 8 page BROCHURE available — just clip and mail the coupon 
below for complete details and specifications. 










Dept (50 ' 


: “ Please send m¢ A pence P ie r ! 
\merican ( )ptical Secure aSB9500 | ! 
,ompany Name 
INSTRUMENT OFVISION, BUFFALO ‘ wEiw Troe« Ad ire 
City Zon St 
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*n ends to make 


- ** + use odds 
FOR SE clever ond useful items for seo 

rf — sonol group projects, gifts and 
EIGHTH GRADE WA saleable meichandise for bozoors 


: 
COMMENCEMENT ~iK aoe SS necetel Sone | 















> two-color monthly magazine fo 
EXERCISES 1% fy teachers and leaders on a limited 
Samples and rental rates furnished + f budget looking for fresh idea 
on request rem™ Individual Subs ription $2.00 
C 1 5S Group Subscriptions $1.50 
THE C. E. WARD CO. YZ _ GA : 
NEW LONDON, OHIO Ps R pes MPLA 
/ f BIG 
j ‘ 1 NOV o 
Originators of the Red Cap and Gow { iy . VALUE NOW y 25¢ 
for Eighth Grade Commencement ~ " WRITE: DONA IBSEN 
sg = the aghcer lima IDEAS UNLIMITED 
ee 5865 Lincoln Ave. @ Chicago 45, Ill. 
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Picture a quiet country scene 


national park, picnic grounds, fireplaces, a lake 
and mountains in the distance. Cruise by ancient 
coastal forts, by small fishing villages, and on 
up the big rivers. Stop and visit a historical 


spot that telis a story of days gone by. Browse 
thru antique shops. Play uncrewded golf courses 
with 
camp or cottage. The idea is to have fun in an 
unhurried relaxing way doing the things you 
want 
more Maine ideas in our FREE vacation guide 
May we send it to you? 


Maine Vacation Guide 


* MAINE VACATION SERVICE e 
* 1207 Gotewoy Circle, Portland, Maine - 
. . 
« | tike the Maine ideas. Tell me more e 
* Nome — * 
. . 
° Address . 
° City State . 
° Maine Deportment of Economic Development ° 
e*eeeeeenrnreenreneeneeneeneneeeeee 
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Start their interest 


in Sete 


nce EARLY-- 


Give your Pupils 


TESTA MICROSCOPES, 





Many Educators agree...\t is 


have several good microscopes in 


The TESTA S-2 


American-made instru 


priced so low 
Develop scie 


DESCRIPTIO 
objective 
focusing. A 


of your pupils thon one deluxe model on the 
teacher's desk for the class to look into. 


Telescop 


MODEL S-2 $37.85 





better to 
the hands 








MICROSCOPE is « sturdy, full-size, 


ment with finest achromatic optics. It is 


rugged enough to withstand hard classroom use...and is 


you can afford several in your budget 
nce interest at an early age by putting 


Testa Microscopes in the hands of your pupils NOW! 


IN: Huygenian-type eyepiece. Double divisible a 
tube. Dual control rack and pinion ¥ 
magnifications between 75x and 250x. 





| : 








TESTA WIDE-FIELD MICROSCOPE 


A fy rer pe with arge working 
15x, 45x, and 75x magnification for live 
whole specimen study. Unusual versati 
abie tube for fieid trips. $84.85 
Write for Catalog on 


= 


=f ESTA wma 


Dept 





a state or 





friends you meet at your hotel, motel, | 


to do on your vacation. There are lets 
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Shhh! Father’s Sleeping! 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Thank you,” said Pat. 


He didn’t need to buy a cat. They 
the 
There 


had Whiskers. So he looked in 
store windows on Main Street 
were many things he would like to buy 
for his daddy, but they cost more than 
a dollar 


Just then he saw the milkman com- 


ing across the street. “If today were 
your birthday, Mr. Milkman, what 
would you choose for a gift?” asked 
Pat 

Mr. Milkman put down the bottles 
of milk he was carrying. “If today 
were my birthday, I would like a 
picnic in the country. I'd find a hill 
and climb it, and I'd find a brook and 


wade in it. A spring picnic in the 
country is what I would choose.” 


“Thank you,” Pat said. His family 
was having a picnic and they had a 
cat. What could he buy Daddy for 


his birthday 

Suddenly Pat saw his Sunday School 
teacher, Mr. Jones. “If you were hav- 
ing a birthday, Mr. Jones, what would 
you choc se to have ty he asked 


“That's easy,” Mr. Jones smiled. 
“I'd choose to have a boy just like 
you.” 

“Thank you,” said Pat. A cat, a pic- 
nic in the country, a boy just like Pat. 
That was what the groceryman, the 
milkman, and the Sunday School 
teacher wanted 

His daddy had all these things. 
What didn’t he have? Suddenly Pat 
knew! Daddy didn’t have quiet so he 
could sleep! But you couldn't buy 
quiet! Or could you? Like a flash Pat 
saw the answer in his mind 


walked along until he 


kind of He 


Quickly he 
came to the right 
went and found exactly what 
he wanted. He gave the clerk his 
dollar, and went out with a small 
package He didn’t carry it under his 
arm. He carried his gift in both hands 

As soon as Mr. O’Shea had hung up 
his blue policeman jacket and pulled 
off his and 


dressed in his picnk clothes, he ope ned 


store 


inside 


blue policeman pants 

his presents 
First Mr 

box from Mrs 


held up a blue shirt 


O'Shea opened the big 

O'Shea. He smiled and 
“Just right,” he 
said 

Then he took the small package 
He shook the package, but it did not 
rattle. Very carefully he removed the 
paper 

“Shades of night! A gift for St 
Patrick!” Mr. O'Shea always said that 
when a gift really pleased him 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. O'Shea. 

“Ear muffs,” said Pat. “Now, when 
Daddy goes to bed, he can put these 


on and have a little quiet. It’s as 
much quiet as I could buy for a 
dollar.” 

“A little quiet!’ Mr. O’Shea 
laughed. “That dollar bought a lot 
of quiet.” He put the ear muffs on. 
‘Now, blow my whistle.” 

Pat blew the whistle two or three 
times. Mr. O’Shea didn’t hear a thing. 


“All that and my favorite color, too. 


Everyone who has a birthday on St. 
Patrick’s Day should have green ear 
muffs,” Mr. O'Shea said 


Mr. O'Shea, Mrs. O'Shea, and Pat 
O’Shea had a wonderful time on their 
spring picnic in the country. Mr. 
O’Shea and Pat climbed a mountain 
while Mrs O'Shea and Whiskers re- 
laxed under a tree. Then they waded 
in a brook while Mrs. O'Shea un- 
packed the lunch basket. After lunch, 
Mrs. O’Shea took out her 
Whiskers washed and warmed himself 
in the sun, and Pat started a rock 
collection. 

Finally Mr. O'Shea stretched out in 
the lounge chair they had brought along 
and prepared to take a nap. He took 


sewing 


Refraction 


the ear muffs from his pocket and 
slipped them on. 

Pat laughed and danced each time 
he found a stone, and Mrs. O’Shea 
didn’t once say, “Shh, your father’s 
sleeping.” She didn’t have to. Pat's 
present provided the quiet he needed. 


The Pesky Dragon 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Would you like some cold lemon- 
ade?” asked Jimmy. “I’m trying to 
earn money to buy a new bicycle.” 

“We'd like some lemonade,” said a 
little girl, but we have no money. The 
Dragon has burned everything we 
had.” 

“The Dragon?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” said a tired looking old man. 
“Our farms used to be beautiful. But 
ever since that Dragon came to live 
in our valley, he has ruined our farms. 
Just as soon as we are ready to har- 
vest, the Dragon comes from his cave, 
takes a deep breath, and then flames 
shoot from his mouth. He burns our 
crops and our fields are all charred 
earth.” 

The people looked so sad and tired 
that Jimmy invited them to have a 
drink of his lemonade. As they rested 
they told more of their story 

“Where are you going now?” 
Jimmy. 

“To see the King and ask him to 
do something about the Dragon,” the 


asked 


oO dle answere d 
peo} 


“May I go? I know the shortest 
way,” Jimmy offered 
As soon as he had his mother’s 


permission, the people set off with 
Jimmy as their guide 

The Head Footman met them at the 
gate and led them to the King They 
bowed before him and told their story 

The King frowned. “We will have 
to do something about that pesky 
Dragon,” he said. “Get the Captain of 
the Royal Cavalry,” he ordered the 
Footman 

The from the 
“split 


Footman skipped 
chamber. Before one could say 
pea soup” three times, the Captain 
was the re. He bowed low and clicked 
his spurs together. 

“Go after the Dragon,” barked the 
King. “Bring him back dead or alive.” 
The Captain was gone. Before the 
King could blink his eves seven times, 
the Roval Cavalry back. The 
Captain trudged into the chamber. 

“Well shouted the King. 

“We rode up the long, hot road,” 
the Captain murmured. 

“Ves.” cried the King. 

“The Dragon stuck his head from 
the He screamed at ‘Cap- 
tain, if you come any closer I'll blow 
fire from my mouth and burn you and 
your horses to cornflakes.’ ” 

Tears were running down the Cap- 
tain’s face. “There nothing we 
could do, so we came back.” 

“There, there, you did your best,” 
the King said, patting the Captain on 
the back. “Go rub down your horses 
and polish your boots 

“Now what?” said the King, pulling 
on the lobes of his ears. “Get the 
Chief of my Royal Firemen,” he 
shouted to the Footman 

Out raced the Footman. Before one 
could say “cucumber sandwich” three 
times, the Chief in his red suit stood 
before the King. He bowed low. 

“Go after the Dragon. Bring him 
back dead or alive,” barked the King. 


was 


cave. us, 


was 


A minute later, the red fire truck 
whizzed from the courtyard. In a 
short time they came racing back. 
The Chief of the Royal Firemen 


trudged back into the chamber. 
“Well?” shouted the King. 
“We drove up the long, hot road,” 
the Chief murmured. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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The Pesky Dragon 
(Continued from page 98) 


“Yes?” cried the King. 

“The Dragon stuck his head from 
the cave.” Tears came to the Chief's 
eyes. “He screamed at us, ‘Chief, if 
you come any closer I'll burn the 
tires from your truck.” The Dragon 
could shoot fire farther than we could 
squirt water, so we came back.” 

“You did what you felt was best,” 
the King said, putting his arm around 
the Chief's neck. “Wash your truck 
and polish all the chrome. 

“What now?” asked the King, bit- 
ing his fingernails. “Get me the Com- 
mander of the Royal Bomber Squad- 
ron,” he shouted to the Footman. In a 
jump, the Footman was gone. 

Before one could say “sauerkraut and 
sausage” three times, the Commander 
in his leather jacket and crash helmet 
stood saluting the King. 

“T want you to drop a bomb on the 
Dragon's cave,” barked the King. 

A minute later the planes could be 
heard flying over the palace. Then 
they could hear the bombs falling on 
the mountain. 

In a short time, the Royal Bomber 
Squadron returned. The Commander 
trudged into the room 

“Well?” screamed the King. 

“We flew over the mountain,” the 
Commander mumbled 

“Yes?” cried the King. 

“We fiew very low. We could see 
the Dragon looking up at us. We 
dropped our bombs as near the cave 
could.” Tears running 
down the Commander’s eyes and 
splattering into his crash helmet. “We 
flew back over the mountain. The 
Dragon looked up at us and let out 
the most ghastly laugh.” 


as we were 


The King patted the Commander 
on the back. “Now, now, don’t feel so 
bad. Go wipe the dust from your 
planes and see that another campaign 
stripe is painted on the wings.” 

The King pulled at his beard. 
“What shall I do? I know! I shall 
send out a royal proclamation. It shall 
read: ‘Your King announces a prize 
of whatever the winner wishes to any- 
one that is able to kill or capture the 
Dragon, so that it no longer shoots 
fire from its mouth.’ ” The King’s face 
was red from his long speech. “Now,” 
he said, “if the Footman will tell the 
Chambermaid to find a place for these 
people to sleep, I shall retire.” 

Jimmy bade his new friends good-by 
and hurried home to supper. The 
next morning he made another jar of 
lemonade and then hurried to the 
palac e to see the king. 

“What can I do for you?” asked 
the King. 

“Sir, I want to be the first to have 
a chance to see what I can do about 
the Dragon.” 


“But you are such a little boy,” 
said the King. 

“But, Sir, I have a plan,” urged 
Jimmy 

“Very well then,” the King con- 
sented 


Jimmy ran home. He put the jar 
of lemonade on his red wagon. He 
put his mother’s washtub on _ the 
wagon beside it. He took his piggy 
bank and shook out every penny and 
put the money in his pocket. 

Then he pulled his wagon to the 
store where his daddy bought the ice 
cream for the pushcart. He spent all 
of the money which he had for ice- 
cream bars. The man at the store 
helped him pack ice around them so 
that they would not melt. 


Jimmy walked up the long hot road 
that led to the mountain where the 
Dragon lived. He became very hot. 
Before he reached the mountain, the 
Dragon saw him coming. He stuck 
his head from the cave and called 
down to him, “Don’t come any closer, 
Jimmy. If you do, I'll burn you to a 
cornflake.” 

“Oh, please don’t do that,” Jimmy 
begged. “I hxve something for you.” 

“For me?” the Dragon asked. 

“Here!” Jimmy said. He reached 
into the tub and took out an ice-cream 
bar. The Dragon put it to his lips. 
“Ssst,” the ice-cream bar was gone. 
The Dragon had a nice cool feeling at 
the edge of his lips. Jimmy gave him 
another. After each one, the Dragon 
felt cooler a little farther down his 
long throat. “Ssst,  ssst, they 
went. Finally the last ice-cream bar 
was gone. 

“Wouldn’t you like some lemon- 
ade?” asked Jimmy. 

“Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, ssst,” the 
lemonade was gone, and the Dragon 
had a nice cool feeling down almost 
to the bottom of his stomach. 

“T want more,” the Dragon cried. 

“T have no more,” said Jimmy. 

“T shall blow fire and burn you to 
a cornflake.”” The Dragon took a deep 
breath. 

“Wait!” Jimmy cried. “The tub has 


9 
ssst, 


a lot of water and ice in it. That 
would taste good.” 
The Dragon stretched his neck. 


“Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle,”’ down went 
the water and ice. 
“More,” begged the Dragon. 
“There is no more,” Jimmy said. 
“I shall burn you to a cornflake,” 
the Dragon said, taking a deep breath 
and blowing. But nothing came from 
the Dragon’s mouth except a nice cool 


breeze. The Dragon stretched and 
yawned. In a minute he was asleep. 

Jimmy hurried back to the palace. 
After Jimmy told his adventure, the 
King laughed and laughed. 

“Now we can keep the Dragon 
from bothering the farmers,” he said 
hugging Jimmy tightly. “We shall se 
that the Dragon has all of the ice 
cream that he will eat. I shall furnish 
a man with an ice-cream mobile and 
pay him for all of the ice cream that 
the Dragon will eat.” 

“My father! I know that he will 
do it,” Jimmy cried with delight. 

“Fine,” chuckled the King. “Now 
what can I give you?” 

And of course, Jimmy answered, 
“A bicycle!” 


The Boy Who 
Asked Questions 


(Continued from page 24) 


Earth in Space; Earth’s Satellite— 
The Moon, “Correlated Science Se- 
ries” (filmstrips, color), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Exploring Space film, color, and 
black and white), Louis De Roche- 
mont Associates Film Library, 267 
West 25th St., New York 1. 

Nothing But Air (film Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Our Sky, “Why’s of Elementary Sci- 


ence” (filmstrip, color), Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


Simple Changes in Matter (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago |} 

Trip io the Moon (film, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 
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how rubber is grown, processed. Covers uses of 
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and upper grade classroom instruction. Manual rubber in industry, transportation, etc. In- 
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TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 


four-color cartoon 
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story of 


This 32-page 
book 
Johnson learns driving skilis that 
he will rely on the rest of his |ife. 


shows how young Tommy 


Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 


For Junior and Senior High. 

















WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 
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CHARTS THAT PRESENT HEALTH CONCEPTS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Two new sets of charts—Good Health | 
and Good Health |I—that will promote 
good physical and mental health. Illustrated 
with stick figures, the slogans are 
written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 13’) charts 
of various colors printed on both sides. 


Each set $1.50. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Refraction 


Continued from pages 20-21 
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FREE TRAVEL KIT 


to help you enjoy 


MARYLAND 


“America in Miniature’”’ 




































The massive Alleghanys with 
their cool wooded lakes 

and tumbling streams, 
Maryland’s year 'round 
mountaintop playground — 
rich rolling hills of the 
Piedmont region — historic 
battlefields — old manor 
houses of mellowed brick 
that bask in the warm 

) sunshine of Southern Maryland 
— the vast Tidewater country 
and “Eastern Sho” — the 
world-renowned Chesapeake 
Bay bordered by miles of 
happy vacationlands and 
picturesque fishing villages — 
wide sandy resort beaches 
upon which the blue Atlantic 
pours her churning surf — 
Baltimore's historic 

landmarks — her docks and 
ships from all over the world 
— Fort McHenry, birthplace 
of The Star Spangled 
Banner — three-century-old 
Annapolis — her magnificent 
1772 State House, the oldest 
in the nation in daily use — 
the U. S. Naval Academy — 
the almost unbelievable 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge — 
you'll read in this Travel Kit 
about all the features that 
make Maryland truly,“‘America 
in Miniature’. Just write 

for it; it’s free for the asking. 


9 | 


Maryland Department of Information 
Suite 101, State Office Bidg., Annapolis, Md 
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NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 








setting the shutter to “T” and tripping 
the shutter release, Tape a small piece 
of tissu I per over th opening where 
the film would be and you can ob- 
serve the image that the lens forms 
on the tissue “film.” 

Another inter if 1 practical 
activity with retrace nistl werting 
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You can get a quick cash loan entirely 

by mail if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State licensed and make loans 
from $50- in the U.S. 
This service is fast and completely 
confidential. No endorsers required. 
Noagents will call. School authorities, 
relatives; tradespeople, friends” 
never know you are applying for 

a loan¥Small monthly payments < 
to fit your eoome, & principal pay- 
aoe n month. SH cou. | 
PON today to get information and 
Money Roques Sant FREE ip plain 
envelope. Write today! 
POSTAL. FINANCE CO., Dept. 902C 
200 Keeline Buliding, Omaha, ashe 
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TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Insure for less than a nickel a day! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually Jess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Sixteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.”—WMrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


“Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 

payment. This is the sec- 

ond time I have called on 

you for aid and both times : 


the help came soon, and "FJ = | 
in full measure.”—Wrs. Cy 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone - NDED 
Pine, Calif. 89 
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153 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
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Refraction 
(Continued from page 100) 


of words and letters with a solid glass 
rod, As learned with the olive- 
bottle activities for primary scientists, 
a cylindrical jar of water inverts a 
line of type held near it. A glass rod 
ask the chemistry teacher for a stir- 
ring rod) will do the same. Type or 
print the following message on a card 
or a small, 


you 


ind then hold a glass rod 


water-filled and capped olive jar 
directly over the line of words 
FRANK, DO YOUR DEED AND 
BOB WILL BE GLAD! Can you see 
that “do,” “deed,” “Bob,” and “be” 
ill remain upright, while the other 


words are inverted? Can you tell why? 


Other related activities with re- 
fraction include examining binoculars 
microscopes, eyeglasses of near- and 


far-sighted persons, prisms, and any 


ther opti il instruments that can be 
obtained. By means of many contacts 
with refraction and its practical ap- 
plications, children can learn much 
about and appreciate the importance 
of the bending of light in making 


modern life efficient and enjoyable. 


—- 
—- 


A Guest for Hal 


(Contin ued from page 28) 

The Hodja looked thoughtfully at 
the other guests. Each man was 
scrubbed till he glistened. Each man 
was wearing his best clothes. Then 
| the Hodja looked at his own brown 
hands, caked with the honest dirt of 
the vinevards. He looked at his own 


thes with their patches upon patch- 





es, and with the day's new holes which 
the patient Fatima would mend that 
night. 
Very quietly, Nasr-ed-Din Hodja 
lipped out of the door, untied his 
ling donkey, and jogged home 
Hot water, Fatima!” he ordered 
Soap, Fatima! My new shoes! My 
st turban! My new coat!” 
Fatima bustled and fluttered about 
Soon Nasr-ed-Din Hodja looked like a 
ew man. He preened himself before 
the admiring Fatin who had not seen 
her husband so « elv well dressed 
ears. He strutted t of the house 
Little bovs spoke to him respectfully 
he sw ered k o tl street 
Halil’s house. Women peered from 
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man wl Walk d Ww tl Ss } an alr 
A bowing servant ushered him into 
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JETS TO EUROPE- 





Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits! 

All tour prices include new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 

Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers* and at no extra fare! These 
mighty Boeing 707s fly to Europe at speeds up to 
600 miles an hour—nearly 50°; faster than propeller- 
driven aircraft. All the way you'll enjoy near-silent, 
vibration-free comfort, high above the weather. 

For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of ““Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 
1908, New York 17, N. Y. on 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST N THE PA FIC 
FIRST ‘ROUND THE WORLD 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
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Ben Write for Study Guides and Previews 


Russell Records, Inc. 
2480 Thompsor 
Dept. R-3 Ventu 
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PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Cal 
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sch OLASTIC TESTING SERVICE. Please send complete information on your 
tion for reading problems—for PRI MARY INTER 





ED ‘ eading Tests a . 
MED ATE and ADVANCED gr ade levels 644 
Neme Pain e Ty Grade 
eet of RO see eecces School 
City Zone State Ins. 3-59 


et 


PALMER METHOD OF WRITING. Please send descriptive literature on your new 
materials for both Manuscript and Cursive Writing as described on Page 93. 432 
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Zone State Ins. 3-59 
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NOSLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, INC. Please send me free booklets on your Hand- 
writing Books, Alphabet Wall Charts, Teachers Manuels and Correlated Aids and 
Teacher Helps 622 
Name of Pr BO) 2. ccccccccccccsesososcesoosessce QiNT Of SENOS ccccccccceseccceseces 
tree BD. «cecccccccccccoeseeseosesosecoosese 
City Zone State ns. 3-59 
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Information on Phonics We Use series 


LYONS & CARNAHAN. Please send: [) 
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Free examination copy of Book , as described on Page 78. 454 
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Capturing Big Game 
(Continued from page 65) 


orderly appearance. Our topics were 
CHARTS, DICTIONARY WORK, REPORTS, 
STORIES, AND POEMS. Under REPORTS, 
there were the three 
North American Animals, Animals of 
the World, and Imaginary Animals. 

After these had been arranged, we 
numbered the pages and they worked 
out our table of contents 

Each pupil decided on the name he 
wished for his book, and after deco- 
rating it as he chose, we stapled them 
together. The book was don 

ROUNDING OFF 

The work had taken up approxi- 
mately six weeks. Like all authors we 
felt need to celebrate the completion 
of our books. We did so by going on a 
safari by means of a twenty-five pound 
bag of clay. 

It was amazing how many animals 
we were able to “bring back” to the 
Park School Zoo which was located 
on two tables in the back of our class- 
room. The fourth grade joined us in 
this activity and made many worth 
while contributions to our collection 

Like all zoos, ours was constantly 
being changed and enlarged. Exhibits 
were moved; new signs ‘Keep Off the 
Grass, Don’t Feed the Animals) were 
added. Visitors (figures drawn by the 
children and cut out) increased in 
numbers along the paths and in front 
of cages; and the parking lot held a 


subheadings, 


full quota of cars 

For Open House during Public 
School Week, two pupils pe ed 
tickets to visitors as thev entered our 
room. Each ticket was good for “One 
Visit to Room Four Zoo.” 


The Mystery of the Circle 
Continued from page 23) 


that of the diameter of the circle 
question. With a red cravon, draw a 
line from the center of the circle to a 
point on the circle, telling the class 
that this distance is called the radius 
of a circle, and that the plur: il of 
radius is radii. Print the word radius 
above this line and write the word 
radius in front of the measurement 
just pl aced on the board Re peat with 
the two remaining circles. 
Conclusions 
The radius of a circle connects 

the center of a circle with a point on 
the circle 

2. The radius of a circle is one half 
the distance across a circle. 

3. The radius of a circle is equal 
to one half the diameter of a circle. 
Be sure to point that not any two 
radii form the diameter of a circle, 
but only certain pairs of them do 

CIRCUMFERENCE 

Experiments. Review the meaning of 
r, 1.¢., the distance around an 
object. Using either a cloth or a papet 
tape measure, have a pupil measure 
the perimeter of one of the cardboard 
circles. (Be sure to indicate a refer- 
ence point on the edge of the circle 
from which the pupil is to begin and 
at which he is to end his measure- 
ment.) Record this distance to the 
nearest one-eighth of an inch on the 
board, under the radius of the meas- 
ured circle. Have several other pupils 
confirm this measurement. The class 
should now be informed that the 
perimeter of a circle has a special 
name; it is called the circumference 
of a circle. Repeat the above pro- 
cedure with the two remaining circles. 
After complete information has been 
recorded for all three circles, compare 
the value of the diameter of a given 
circle to that of its circumference. 


perim ete 


Conclusion.—The circumference of a 
given circle is a little more than three 
times its diameter. (Pupils should ex- 
periment with other circles and cir- 
cular objects. ) 
Inform the class that the more exact 

value assigned to this relationship by 
mathematicians is three and _ one- 
seventh, or 3.1416. This is called pi. 
ERNEST I. PROULX 

HENRY R. MALECKI 

Directors of Student Teaching 

Loyola University 

Chie ago, Illinois 


It Doesn’t Seem Possible 
(Continued from page 22) 


measurement division, pupils realize 
that division has two meanings and 
that the meaning of the quotient de- 
pends upon the question asked in the 
problem. 

The ability to solve problems is, 
of course, a final factor which affects 
children’s ability to grasp this new 
concept of division. Intelligence, aca- 
demic achievement, and previous ex- 
perience in problem solving are the 
determiners of this ability. 


DIVIDING A NUMBER BY A 
LARGER NUMBER TO FIND THE 
SIZE OF GROUPS THAT ARE 
FQUAL 

The teacher holds up two candy 
bars and asks the class how to divide 
the two bars so that thre« children can 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See page 5 16-17) 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N Y. 

T. Ss. Denison & Co., 309-321 Fifth Ave. 

Minneapolis 15, “Minn 

Harper & Bros. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Houghton Miffiin Co. 2 Park St., 
Boston 4 Mass. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St.. New York 18, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N.Y 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 

Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., ‘424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Bg. &. Walck, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N 

Albert Sruiinen & Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 6, Ill 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 


Nn 





share them equally. (The child who 
figures out how to divide the candy 
may share it with two of his friends.) 
If this work is new, the teacher guides 
the children by suggesting that they 
first divide one bar so that three pu- 
pils can share it equally 

Questions then elicit the fact that 
each child has % of one whole bar. 
At this point some pupil will probably 
state that “if you divide the other bar 
the way you divided the first bar, you 
will divide the candy equally.” So the 
second bar is divided. 

As the teacher distributes the thirds 
of the second bar, she savs, “Here is 
one third, one third, and one third 
of the second bar.” (The fact that 
each child now has two thirds of 
candy bar may not be apparent to the 


(Continued on page 105) 
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GAM i. 
that Teach 


(°‘A.C.E.1. Approved) 


School tested and approved for school 
use, these educational games add the stim- 
ulation of competitive play to learning. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and 
teachers—for use in grades 5 through 8. 





MATH MAGIC 


Helps to increase skill in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division—through exciting 
competitive play. Features 3 different gomes— 
each based on mathematical thought processes 
Fun for the whole family—2, 3, or 4 players 

Math Magic includes Indicator Dial with Spin- 
ner, Number Deck with 54 Cards, Symbol Deck 
with 20 cards, 4 individual Score Registers, 50 
Plastic Tokens, Drawstring Bag and 3 layouts 
Catalog No. 221 Price $3.00 





TOP SCHOLAR 


Fectures 12 different series of questions on the 
United States, 18 series world wide. Players 
identify famous landmarks, world currencies, 
principal capitals and cities, historical events, 
national heroes. Special Code Dial check 
answers. Catalog No. 222: Top Scholar in- 
cludes Peg Board with self-contained Answer 
Panels, Code Dial, Score Register, 9 Top 
Scholar Awards and 32-page Top Scholar 
ee Price $2.00 


CADACO-ELLIS, inc. 


Originators of Games 






1446 Merchandise Mart 


: Chicago 54, Ill 
@ New York Salesroom 

, 200 Fifth Avenue 

@e@e@e USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER #9? 22% 
CADACO-ELLIS, Inc., Dept. 1-29 
1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me 

sets of Top Scholar @ $2.00 each 

sets of Math Magic @ $3.00 each 

a sets of Air Lines Lotto @ $2.00 each 


(Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State - 
Lecce ee eee eee een eee eee eaeee 
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}ter and squeezed dry 





Turkey 
Continued from page 30) 


In Turkey, a sherbet is a drink 
made from all kinds of fruits) and 
is not a frozen ice as Americans know 
it. Desserts in winter are mainly 
cooked fruits and pastries. 


RECIPE 
Kaftes (meat balls) in Tomato Sauce 

1% pounds ground mutton, lamb, 
or beef; 1. large onion (grated); | 
teaspoon chopped parsley; 2 slices 
dry whole wheat bread (soaked in wa 
? eggs; salt 
and pepper; | tablespoon flour; 2 ta- 
blespoons butter; 2 medium tomatoes 
or “4 cup tomato paste 

Combine meat, grated onion, pars- 
ley, bread, eggs, salt, and pepper 
Shape into balls the size of walnuts, 
and dust with flour. Brown in frying 
pan with melted butter. Add tomatoes 
wr tomato paste and | cup water 
Cover and cook over medium heat for 


25 minutes. Serve hot 


In the summertime, a Turkish 
woman might serve this dish at home 
or go with her family to one of the 
popular open-air restaurants 


CHILDREN’S NAMES 


These are popular girls’ names: 
Ayse, Fatma, Emine, Hatice, Zeynep, 
Leyla, Ayla. “Gil,” which means rose, 
is often combined with other names or 


endings to form beautiful and musical 
variations. For example: Fatmagiil, 


Giilsen, and Aysegiil. 
Boys are named Ahmed, Mustafa, 
Ali, Kemal, Mehmed, Osman, Hasan, 


| Metin, Murad, and Kadir. 


Mustafa Kemal was the name of 
Turkey’s brilliant leader in the War of 
Independence (1920-23). The Grand 
National Assembly gave him the sur- 
name Ataturk. Mehmed is the name 
of the conqueror of Constantinople 

Istanbul) in 1453, and Osman was 
the first sultan of the Ottoman Empire 
in 1453. 


TRANSLATIONS 

The Turkish alphabet uses dotted 
and undotted “i's,” and a number of 
accent marks with other letters 


Good morning— Giin aydin (May the 
day be bright) 

Good evening—Akjsamlarinfz hayirly 
olsun (May your evenings be fortun- 
ate). 

Good-by (the person leaving)—Allaha 


| tsmarladik (We have commended you 


to God) 

Good-by (the person sti + ioe 
vile (May you go laughingly) 

Thank you—T esekkiir ederim, 

You are welcome—Bir sey degil (It 
is nothing). 

Where are you going? Nereye gidiyor- 
sun? 


his is my teacher. Bu benim dfre- 


| tenimdir, 


"Take me to 
your teacher” 








. . Lal 
I like to paint. Resim yapinayi seve- | 


rim 
J am learning to play volleyball. 
Volleyball oynamayi dgreniyorum, 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Gulen of Turkey, “Children of th 
QOnent Series filmst Ps color 
YAF from McGraw-Hill Text ~ 


Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., con ( 


The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 





threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 


Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage ...and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 


Other Viewlex projectors An added aid is the built-in magn ifier pointer that 
available from $50.25 te actually enlarges any portion of p jected filmstrip 
$495.00 Ask your Viewlex image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Audio-Visual franchised Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
dealer for a demonstration, aireraft a 

or write for catalog. 3”, 7°, 9” and 11” lenses available. 

For even greater bri lliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens 





rk 
36. All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 
Living in Turkey, “Living in the iewlex inc. 


kans, Southern and Southwesteri 
Asia” (filmstrip, color Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 


sev Pkwy., Chicago 


Turkey film), McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept 
Turkey Builds f e Future (film 
strip), Visual Education Consult 
Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madi 
son 4, Wis 


Continued on page 104) 
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Turkey 

Continued from page 103) 

Turkey 

filmstrip 

Inc., 146-01 
N.Y 

fils color 


( hampaign Illinois 


“Countries of the Near East” 
color), Eve Gate House. 


Archer Ave., Jamaica 


University of 


EDITORIAL NOTE Our first 
with Ruth H. Wagner, author 
naterial, was when she sent 
from Turkey describing 

hildren’s holiday. 
is an American teaching 
three years She is head 
»-grade English department 
z Lisesi (a private 
for girls) in Uskiidar, Istanbul 
shows Uskiidar on the eastern 
f the Bosporus 
preparing the copy and securing 
photographs Miss Wagner received as- 
an Kadri Dora, an Inspector 
on the Ministry of Education staff, and 
Mr. Sel of the Turkish Informatior 
in Istanbul. Seniye Hanim and 
Kadr ‘y were consulted about folk 
e Pakalin, on the 
Wagner 
a story (page 28) ind prov de 
Other men and women 
‘ss were not mentioned coop- 
author in many ways 
page 28, from Once the 
ce Geer Kelsey, j 
tales about this delightful 
ter. There have been hun 
stor ld in Turkey, 


by Longmans 
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Service 


school 


helped select 


How 
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ow many 
) nd the answe easy way 

How manv an ils’ legs are 
How inv a ls are there 
Y j have? 

asy 


together 
mals’ 
hands a there? 
there? 


chil- 


paws ire 

fingers on the 
many claws does the dog 
lo the cats 
paw 


How laws all 


20. How 1 wes eS 
OTHER STORY PICTURES 
Children feeding sets of three-toed 


ind claws? 


pigeons from bags of peanuts 


Shirts and coats which have varving 


numbers of buttons and pockets but 
which all have two sleeves 
Airplanes, all of hich have two 
r wheels and on wheel, but 
of which ha different 
prope llers, wil and windows 
Rifles, some single and some double 
shot, which hold varying numbers of 
yullets and are fired at sets of animals 


nun bers 


is in a shooting gallery 


MALCOLM M. PROVUS 
School District 153 
Homewood, Illinois 


@ COMPLETE SELECTION of 


educational filmstrips. 


@ 36 PAGES, all new, 
easy-to-find & order. 


@ CLASSIFIED by subjects in each 
grade level: Primary, 
Intermediate, Jr., Sr. High. 


@ FIFTY new 40th Anniversary items, 
over 1000 selections in all. 


@ SAVING of 10% or more 
on all complete sets. 


@ READY NOW! 1959 Edition 


write to 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(a business corporation - subsid ary of 
Graflez, Inc., Member of the G P E Group 





Dept. 119 ¢ 1345 Diversey Pkwy. ¢ Chicago 14 








DO YOU NEED 


EXTRA MONEY 
..- AND A NEW 
EXPERIENCE 


looking for a woman repre- 
to assist in the formation 
S-year-old 
World's 
been an 
its hun- 


mem bers 


chapters 


hundreds of dollars in 
short time. Please send brief per- 
sonal summary, and photograph if 
possible. All replies completely con- 
fidential. Write Powell dams, 3525 


Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Broadway 


Children LOVE 
Ann Marie's 
Easy-to-Do 


EASTER 


P . 
rojects 
What a Variety 
Attractive Window Pictures, Poster, Border. Decorations 
© Jolly Clown Easter Egg PLACE CARD and FAVOR 
e 3 BOOK MARKS in Dogwood, Lily, Chick designs 
© Pretty CANDY BOX with smiling daisy faces 
© Fun-to-make Easter PARTY HAT with pansy face trim 
PLUS lots of designs to use lots of ways 


SEND $1 TODAY to: Complete, full size 


and ready-to-use 


Ann Marie's EASTER Art Service 
Dept. 139, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Hil. 





PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


$ THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
84° ink in from 4 to & colors at one 
a Tax time. Takes from post card to 8', 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision built— 
sturdy—easy to handie or store—gives many 
years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
is clean and so easy to use—even a chiid can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 











Be a Reader of the Leader 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 











Pencils- 
like 
children- 


are 
different 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 


child’s development 


BEGINNER'S No. 308 
LADDIE No. 304 
TICONDEROGA No. 


| ATTENTION HANDWRITING COMMITTEES, 
- TEACHERS: 











For FREE sample kit of grade-matched pen- 
cils and outline of classroom procedure for 
teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 
write to: 


Handwriting Research Department — EDI-39 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Go Ahead 


ROTATE 


THE ENTIRE SOLAR SYSTEM! 


r 


irth rotate 


Now you can 


I 


2 


stimulate interest in outer 
space 
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Order Today 


8322 South Birkhoff Avenue @ Chicago 20, 





; 20 feet of 


sile miracle 


dimension 


IN FULL 3-D TO SHOW PROPORTION AND SCALE 
EXCITING WAY TO TEACH CONCEPT OF SPACE 


Today's mi 
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IHinois 


IDEAL schoot suppLy ComPANY 


The Hand Learns 
Quicker Than the Eye 
(Continued from page 23) 
Construction-paper figures will ad- 


here to flannel if a strip of sandpaper 
is pasted to the back of each figure. 
A fraction plate can be constructed 


| by using two paper plates of contrast- 


} ing 





| 


| 








| Skokie, 


colors, cutting each along one of 
its radii and fastening them through 
their centers with a brass paper fasten- 
er. By feeding one the slit 
that was made when cutting, any frac- 
tion of may readily be shown 


plate into 


a whole 


(Cut. 





Enlarged models of rulers, com 
pas protractors, and* thermometers 
are useful in explaining and dem 
strating the use of these instruments 


THEODORE 8. KOLESNIK 
Cleveland School 
Illinois 


It Doesn’t Seem Possible 


Continued from page 102) 
pupils.) The fact that of 
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Both adult and student trips. Off-season fours 
at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere, 
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“AROUND x we WORLD 
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NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
‘names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 


Suddenly faced with Alaska’s 
new importance to our nation, 
teachers need new map and in- 
formation at fingertips. State- 
hood changes our flag, number 


of seats in Congress, center of 


U.S. 
times the size of 
Texas for homesteading. 

THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan 
map in shaded relief, natural 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air 


population—adds 2% 


Healthful 





f the State of 


; of 


sO 


routes—has historical fact 
Alaska’s development, t al 
Robertson Teaching Guide tha 
correlates with map ; ay has 2 
meaningful, practical projects 
with sources of free and 1 
pensive materials. 


Hi et 


new 
iCAe 


TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 


28 x 27" inclu ding TE ACHING GUIDE 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
JEPPESEN AND CO. Bor 9165, 


Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo, 





¢ Delicious « Satisfying! 


\ 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives 


you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


“tom 1798 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient * 2) 
from $998. See more . . . spend less. Rs of | 


620. 99 Days fr.*75Q 


aa 


Avk Your Trove! Age 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
Dept. | 545 5th Ave., New York 17 








“LEARNING TO USE 
THE DICTIONARY” 


Brilliant new Film 
Strip series in color 
for Elementary use... 


éq MILDRED A. DAWSON, Ed.D. 
HENRY A. BAMMAN, Ed.D. 
WALTER T. PETTY, Ph.D. 
GUS P. PLESSAS, Ed.D. 


Set of eight film strips plus 
teachers quide $40. Postpaid 
Additional information write 


PACIFIC PRODUCTIONS 


414 Mason St. San Francisco 2 
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CARLSON WADE LITERARY. AGENC Y 
516 FIFTH AVE., Suite 605-A, New York 36, 
N.Y. Phone MUrray Hill 7-4970 





WRITERS WANTED 3 
Leading Agency seeks books, storie es 
for sale to top-paying royalty publish A 
subjects lengths needed New writers we 
come! We edait revise f necessary 
your scripts today f rome 











EARN MUSIC DEGREE 


_ Learn at Home ,,..... 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ee aoe 
Dept. 539, 2000 So. Michigan, Cr i 


Pub. School Bus Beg er 
Pub. School Mu Supery r 
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and y 4 Dus Is! It establishes f r le 
nd ba D fe g. At t 
t e ~ rr new ’ el 
yourR ss. See w ea a ke 
they t se over t sical ( 
ext in th n 1 ) , 
Scho with « rses 4 g BACHELOR OF 
| Music ( 
| @ pon for strate " bookle 
| bligatior 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


For TEACHERS’ USE only. 





Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


coins: sien ily cote idee. elit cane. cans a al ee aan a 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Pies ne y ‘page t 
0 { Reading Readiness Mate ee Peace 1 260 
gc N 
E> AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Instrument Division . 
. ‘ 8 3 1 


ACME SHEAR CO F 9 ' ew 
y i 8.4 t We < erested 
No of Pa 511 





—_—_ <<“ == «as a= ame T APAR G qe eee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31 yse send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
N wing yw e FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 
‘ ' 377 
R N Py 
GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP he 
Ine ? 585 
) N 
MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Pleasé i me, wit 
rege * 586 
R.D N 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept Plea 
f WONDER §£ : RUBLES with TE 4ER MAN ‘ 
TOMMY GETS THE KI é, High 258 
ao N 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES j y t klet 
Se — 272 
a APART HERG a= cue ae aoe 
Coupons: pages 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112 and 116, 
; YOUR OWN COPY OF 


ry THE INSTRUCTOR 
_ HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 





{ YEAR $6 2 YEARS $11 
Mail Your Subscription Today fo: 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. Dansville. N. Y. 
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Every Child’s 


(Continued fr 


om page 


Reading Needs Are Unique 


19) 


5. Teach word-recognition skills as fully balanced program for the gradual 
n i development of reading skills The 
6. Hav ral reading casionally reading material then should consist 
situatior n well of the basic text and workbook, supple- 
ssage from the individual’s mentary readers, library books, books 
st and stories pr rtainin { s il studies 
D p s for ral read- units, My Weekly R children’s 
i n magazines, stories of literary value, 
Grad y d p ber of and poems 
d st w silent Introduce basic series explicitly 
‘ ‘ t ition to the pupils when they are ready 
‘ S r- 2. Dev p one unit individually or 
vity. to a group with str supervision for 
\ s ft T curut “ rk 
i further Then llow each child to work 
S 1 on his own at his own rate of speed. 
Stes ] lL) t \ t. Careful bservation must follow 
l y ol to check yon derstandings 
v | 5. Children work in partner groups 
il in their work k 
K I rs ¢ ch child re id 
quietly I lesk or pupil’s desk 
Sev 7. Techniques to check comprehen- 
} s sion skills may be developed to use 
\ with tl Das reader, such as: 
pr 2. Wi short review of a unit 
! ( xtra of st 7 for rd fil 
! l Answer oral ques s 
| swers to n craphed 
( k quest S 
k | < I WW ds Nn tl b: sit Voc ibu- 
lary f board work pertaining to 
| | ly | rd 1 . 
1) Step VI.—Pr s and 
tion | tion otf i aing 
) to iN I \ \ ad 
S 1} dev p 
? } Sic xt 
5 W k , t! t f r ! t d 
t | des thr I tivities and exper 
6. D “ s readu 
< k a alien 
to d x I s 
\f n f ‘ lir \ y 
\\ s \ hild ork 
M ! \ k. R 
I 1 
\ , CI 
\ | t! Sec’evrr) 6c) 6 TWSASNERSS 
t if cal 
‘ st p-by- 
step 1 
xt ILA brat 
| ks d d ‘ 
t] } 
S (, I 
S word I t I 
( ugh i | 
Mak } x ! . 
R ri Vy / 
R I ty r tl oral 
~ r id sl stories of 
() lit I 
S 5. G } of 
O < yt \ re met in 
( hyy var > FT 
1) 
b | STATISTICS 
© At the | f the school vear 
| in Oct r 13 Primary Califor 
D R I S give! » my 
¢ I P f th ‘ hird-grad Th 
( 
eee LT APART HERE me mee eee 
NORTH MERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC High Fidelity Products Division Please 
se ~ u 3, detailed specificat sheet with complete mechan.cal and 
ele 31 description and data on the Norelco Continenta 3-speed, portable 
cane recorde 25 
e . Grade 
B.D. ccccceceeeeceeeeeeeececeeseceeseeseseeeseesocsooeesess No. Pup 
ty Zone Sta Ins. 3-59 
—_— i i oe — i — C APART HERE qemmee ce cee 
JACRONDA MFG. CO. Please send me your new full-c , oe 
Flannel Boards, Felt Cut-Outs, Colorprint Posters, and Ma V 3! Aids 484 
Name .... 6. cence cee e wc eee ee wees eeeeees+*+PRINT OR TYPE terete er eereeteeeearentscesesecs 
Street OF R.D. 20... cc ccccccccccccccccccecerscessecser sees esses es eeessessssessessssesesesess 
City .... Zone State ...66. Ins. 3-59 











IN THE ONE STATE 
WITH THE MAGIC OF MANY! 


+ 





VACATION 
IN 
COLORFUL 


(LORD) 


it’s all here—the 










b) 


vest of the New and Old 


West! You're headed for adventure i 
wonderland of variety and romance. Along 
pine-scented trails or from broad paved 


highways, you view the most stirring 
in America at ry turn. Breathtaking 
peaks soar above forest-fringed sage an 
saddle country. See exciting rodeos, colorful 


vistas 


eve 


fiestas, picturesque gold-rush towns. Heat 
concerts under the stars...lots of night spots 
for evening fun. Add sunny blue skies, cleai 
bracing air—and you're in Col It's 
even greater, more refreshing than they 
sav! Places to stay to fit every budget. 


= 


Sw mming 
and boating 
fun in 

the sun! 





Tour 
historic 
cliff 
dwellings! 















Enjoy 
wonderful 
outdoor 
iving! | 





the institut n of vour cl . 

MAIL COUPON for free literature packet | 
COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
611 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 

PLEASE SEND: 


(0 54-page full-color Vacation Guide 
(1 Complete List of Statewide Events 
[) Full-color State Highway Map Folder 





C1) Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch Information 
Nome.......... 
Address....... 
City Zone State 


"RUSH TO THE ROCKIES” Centennial—1959 








Every Child’s 
Reading Needs Are Unique 


(Continued from page 106) 





results showed a range of abilities 
from 3.0 to 5.7 with a median of 4.0 
The Californial Mental Maturity 


Test, which was given in March 1958, | 
showed a range from 100 I.Q. to 137 | 
1.Q. with a median of 119 L.Q. At the | 
end of the school year in May 1958, 
the Upper Primary California Read 
ing Test given. The 
this test not conclusive 
all except two pupils scored 
the profile 


was results of 


were becaus« 


beyond 


Therefore, the Elementary Califor- 
nia Reading Test (gr. 4-5-6) was given 
The final results showed a range of 
reading ability from 4.9 to 8.4 with 
a median of 6.6 and ; edian gain of 


2.4. 


ADVANTAGES AND RESULTS 
1. Great i 

enjoyment ar 

activities 


) 


rest, and 


nthusiasn rite 


evident during reading 


Children plan and 
on reading 


work together 


and work 


activities basic 


PU 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Feb. 28-March 7—National 
4-H Club Week. Theme: 
4-H—Unlocking the Cor- 
porate Conscience 

March 1-7—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Theme: Driv- 
ing Takes Seeing. Amer- 
ican Optometric Assn., 
4030 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

March 1-31—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive 

March 8-14 — Girl Scout 
Week. Theme: You Can 
Count on Her to Be Crea- 
tive 

March 15-21 — National 
Wildlife Week. Theme: 
Conservation in Schools 

March 17—Camp Fire Girls 
Founders Day. Theme: 
She Cares—Do You 

March 21—The first day of 
spring—3:55 A.M. 

March 29—Easter 


serene 





ee 


ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


For summer session travel... 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 


Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 
the nation’s leading universities. 

Add to this... convenient schedules... radar on every 
plane. .. Captains who average 3 million miles of « xperience 


.. a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 


add to your comfort and enjoyment. 
For you it adds up to extra care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent. Or write to 
the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


%* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, | 
—_— 
FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE 
UNITED FLY UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 





New York 


DL LAA A 


San Francist | 









SCHOOL TEACHER @ Peaches Bee 


sroupe which foster tocial proses | DOUBLES HIS INCOME 
groups whicl ste | 
The teacher ns bet Atk and clothes clean { 
edge and understanding oft AFTER SCHOOL HOURS Nendo ond finest 
dividual’s dithcu hand d f t k 
ts, and needs “ = ac as lie os A a board ave 
Phon nd work sk needed | Ma ‘en te his oft “e eos grccssstcl 
dividual | ff ly and t titable e re rt 
ntly taugl ( \W He re i} 
work in basi x nd work K I who are ‘ g ) 
cause of kn d f definite p1 é ta render a valu 
lure and satisfact rkis ‘ the ar childre 
r own with 1 ( ! : 
interest ( Ww: Ter mn ex 
6. Childr work t ( te wit! 
when no limit | their pr a Pe : a 
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Selt- 1 is e\ t wher , aed apgpmee espected work 
achievemen mall Henn ieidtetel 2 oe ee ee a ORDER TODAY! 
ual etfor 
Individu ly ng pt N a tment BLACKBOARD 
good rapport betwe the teacher eff “a AB: BUDDY CO 
the pu] ‘ wh ndeed tia A 
9. Child do n f bel } Wr f j = heck 
group when they are al they leggy . SR anEOM, OF irse) to | 4 
Mr. Harvey J. Reardon, President, 302 W. | 
continue from wl \ ff. Washington St., Dept. T, Chicago 6, Illinois. 1 
(¢ f / i 
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Every Child’s area only, or to infer that greater gains 


. . . 

° r . in achievement would result from the 
TRA ACTMRA TO TMNYRTLHGM | Reading Needs Are Unique .%/Srps" woh on 
(Continued from page 107) tion of learning to read as an individ- 
I P -< fel ‘al ual problem developed positive at- 

10. Less frustration is felt, especial- itude re 
. ’ ituc toward reading : F . 
For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in te ty those at the low level and those of he le “pon ns Myra sa 
i é « = elec e eans [to Oving reading 

one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. at the top level of the class. The  ¢kill 
ee ee me CUT APART HERE mee me me ee ee ee bright pupil works as fast and goes The personal satisfaction experi- 
RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet as far as he cares to go while the sain ’ law % ilies “ 

The Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’ and brochure on complete Projection Screen Line k sal enced by the writer in seeing the pu- 
slow learner works at his own speec pils make satisfactory growth in the 
and gets individual attention. areas of attitudes, work habits, and 

School .. 11. Opportunities for original and creativity. as well as in feelings of 
creative expression are afforded. self-confidence, security, and well- 
_— > >-r . . . ing as : » € rt i yi . 
COMMENTS BY THE CHILDREN being, was worth the effort involved. 
¢ ase Finally, what could be more con- 
tat n . o : 2 — - 2° 
wii : Reading by myself is a lot more  yincing and gratifying to hear than a 
me CUT APART HERE me ee ee ee ee enjoyable and more peaceful than child say. “Oh! I just love to read!” 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Please send me more information about part-time or reading in a group Also phonics has 
summer sales opportunities representing Dr. Zim's OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. §43 helped me in my spelling this year. EpitoriaL Note: A report of another 
A reading group isnt too nice— third-grade teacher’s experiences in the 
mortal Re gs te laree field of individualized reading will be 
especialry when tn group & arg found on page 6 of this issue. 
and you can’t hear the one who is 


reading 


I like to pick out stories by myself. It Doesn’t Seem Possible 


Zone I have to wait a long time to get a 





Tel. No 


6 


— ae ae cee coms come CUT APART HERE qe cee cee cee ee ee ee oo turn to read in a group. I get tired (Continued from page 105) 


ored just sitting there watching 
H MER! = co . “ tion and bored just sitting thet atching 5 : 
- — Ries SEED COMPAIT, ENE. Pence send me complete infoune _ number six, using chalkboard diagrams. 


nur Money-raising plan for any school group plus a free packet of flower seeds. 358 words - . - 
I seem to get more out of my read- Emphasize the fact that *% means the 
ing this year because the teacher ize of the part, while the means 
one of three equal groups. 

The teacher concludes this lesson 
by writing the example % of 2 on the 
board. A pupil completes the example 
by writing the equal sign and the an- 
swer *5. Then the teacher asks the pu- 
pil to write 3 divided by 2 with the 
division bracket. With guidance, the 
child is able to illustrate the algorism 
in the following manner, 


2/3 


6 


doesn’t tell us just how far in the 
story we can go 
I like to read this year because we 
In -59 
s. 3-5 can read as many pages as we want to. 
CUT APART HERE ee ee ee ee I learned wavs of working out big 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection ° 
Pat as described your advertisement colored 20” « 26” Wall Chart and indi- | . 
vidue spection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for I don have to work out big words 
students. (Offer good only in United States and possessions 
9 v P “ 92 too much any more. I can see the parts 
Grade . hen I read now 
group reading I didn’t get the 
No. Pupils whol ike this year’s reading 


words by myself this year 


ra 
2 
3 

a 


better 3 ) é 
Zone State ns. 3-59 and to realize that of 2 equals 


—_———— oe ee CUT APART HERE oe ee eee ee ee ieee oe COMMENTS FROM PARENTS no matter which way the example is 


GRAFLEX, INC Please send me Information about the New Schoolmaster 750 We are surprised and please d to see written 
7 00 4 ‘ siec? ~ . , ; } » : 
750 RC, 500 and 500 RC projectors Ampro lémm sound projectors . our son read from the dailv ne wspaper. Several other lessons involving simi- 


younger brother and we have noticed Finally, the hildre are able to 


re dit y hab ts generalize that ; ‘ d vide a 
r} 


Our daughter loves to read to her lar division examples are presented 


W ement in ! 


We are pleased with our son’s at- number by a larger n ver, the an- 
titude towards reading this vear. He — swer is a fraction—th naller number 


Count acs . ’ 
, reads an entire library book in a few becomes the numerator, and the larger 
— ee CUT APART HERE em ee eee evenings number becomes the denominator.” 
DIAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. C20. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, com " ‘ . . 

plete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described in TEACHER’S EVALU ATION CATHERINE GEARY 

advertisement on Page 5 : nets ‘ie Arithmetic, Grades 4-6, 
This program was not meant to Central School 


measure gains in the achievement Middletown, Connecticut 


§ 


Name 


n 


State 


——— ee ee ee eee me CUT AAT I me me ee 0 | 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. CTI-8. Please send FREE bulletin ‘Magic Marker 
in the School’ describing teacher's uses 596 


6 


Grade 





No. Pupils 


Zone State Ins. 3-59 
ee ee CUT APART HERE me me es ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 


10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of 
less than 


6 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


State Ins. 3-59 


ee me CUT APART HERE mm mm we ee ee 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. Please send complete colorful literature on the new 
JASON "LEFTY" scissors, designed especially for left-handed pupils 652 





6 





“PRINT OR TYPE Grade . 


No. Pupils e Brilliant, Rich 


Zone State Ins. 3-59 Tone $] 3 


T APART PEER me mr es eee 
sonar a agar es 4 Full Octaves ‘ _ 
TESTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 13. Please send me your latest catalog . (49 Keys) F to F Ideal for the church or school with a limited 


wh petene end quetity ¢ a ee budget. Weighs only 16 lbs. Excellent for 
e@ Provides teaching, choral accompaniment, etc. Excel- 

Keyboard lent PTA project. Easy to play. Sold by music 
Experience stores and selected major department stores. 


z 
o 

3 

é 


School 


oe 
9 


If not available in your vicinity write Dept.ID 


MUSICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3711 W. Pine Boulevard « St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Zone a @ Volume Control 


cee CUT APART HERE me me ee ee @ Plugs in Any 


Coupons: pages 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112 and 116, Electric Outlet 
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H ! F Al k Individualized Reading Practices 
O. ror aska pee 














part of the room. There he may con- to this decision for he can judg 
tinue to read, prepare to share his read- is best for him when he is § 
Study Tour of the 49th State ing, or work independently on some the friendly support of th 
skills. and an opportunity to talk 
In middle and upper grades, some thoughts about his work 
is offered by the renagnatoany—alhondnaer eS pbow SPECIAL HELP 
- three parts. During one third all read; 
during another third she has confer- As the teacher evaluates the readir 
4 ences (those not conferring continue to records she may find that sev il 
in coo eration with THE nstructor read o and she uses the final third for dren ire expe! ncin the 
Pp sharing the results of reading. In other culty in comprehension, in pl 
classes children read to thems« Ives the in oral reading, so she DY 
whole period while the teacher confers together for ! speci help. S 
, . , ’ individuals, calling them to her groupings are temporary and hav t 
Wir a new star in the flag, for Alaska, there’s a natu- with individuals, ¢ tea 
_ ; in order. Each child works individual- tle to do with general read : 
ral upsurge of interest in the land that has proved to ly with the teacher from two to three They are for specific help at a sp 
be the best investment Uncle Sam ever made. times per week. The less able readers time and then the group d 
The Alaska Regional Study Tour, conducted by the may be seen oftener. Once a week or Sharing what has been read of 
eI ' ‘ ‘ yl ‘ } 
ay . vec S eC eis another opportunity te work t 
NEA this summer, is arousing tremendous interest. A once every two weeks a sp ial tim a | tel 
Lk’ : Works] \ 1014 he Uni used for “Audience Day a chance to Those who may have read th 
week § post-st ssi0on orkshop (Aug. | i+ at the ni- tell. show, demonstrate, dramatize, or book join fores to pl nay 
versity of Alaska will provide an invaluable background otherwise report on reading. show. make diorama, or contr 
for understanding and appreciation science eX} nt. Tl ho p a 
tandi and ap} 1g iia ae : 
7 BS OS + the Mavi ~~ ail CONFERENCE TIME ‘Book Cl or a pan > Y 
[he party gathers at the Mayflower otel, Seattle, . bl , J ' 
> ere ce ] . serve q aDL IISCUSSIOT lil t l Wi 
Aug. 2. The next morning the flight to Anchorage is The conferen 9 Aggies bes, 2 watt ge 
hi eee ie : agp Prastiy war : rer : purposes. First of all it is an impor- have read ks of sin t 
made by Northwest Orient Airlines. The travelers will tant time for teaching. The teacher different titles. Thes roupings at 
meet Anchorage teachers at a reception. 91 rht-seeing ascertains the reaction of the child to — usually based on friendship 
} i ; > yice he has made, a the 1 is etrenoth of individ : a 
will extend to Chugach National Forest and Portage - = h ma nee, ane Ee Meee 4: Sige safjrctoometteg ms 
, ? 1¢ has gained so tar about the story ing lies in the opportunity to cap 
Glacier and to the fruitful Matanuska Valley. , her , 
a é and its action. She may check for ize on th uniqueness of each child 
Phen comes a scenic trip by Alaska Railroad to Mount comprehension of facts, figures, and reading pattern in build I 
McKinley National Park where, from Aug. 6 to 8, you basic ideas. The child may read aloud power. Each conference 1 
¥ . “. 4 ‘ y t ] t | him o | dua yroblems l I 
can revel in the wonders of a great natural wilderness, a page or two selected by satin 7 dividual probl ind 
, ’ . 1 teache ie hel weeded in wore on ives clues to ! ie 1 
7 centering in North America’s loftiest mountain peak. tt 7 cher T A 1 r sr a ’ th. Back 
eu . : analysis, inflection in rhnvihm, eve dance, cl | Dy } 
Reaching Fairbanks on the Saturday before the Work- movements. summarizing main ideas, reading, each book chosen, each pt 
‘ee ; ae 
é — * | shop begins, the party will sally forth to see gold fields, and so on, is given at this time lem uncovered, is somewhat diff 
rot , : : i . } , } t liar ports ' h is reassured 
OTEM POLE Husky dog kennels, and a log-cabin town. Children who, as the diary report = we | 
2 : . : tend ) Ose iaterials f S | S ded t 
The following Saturday ot how eee d , ,' : . 
. 2 for them are likely to con to the n an individual manner. 7] 
brings a plane excursion to | conthdien lier o tow steams te vcaert Geeet eeorevement la Ge 
Fort Yukon above the Arctic | read and a conference or two with tl tested on standardized tests. § 
Circle, with a stop at Arctic | teacher, that a better choice can bi children can hardly stop 1 
made t 1S WIS » let the child cor ( nucd pa | 
Circle Hot Springs. The next t the child A 


day, in the stern-wheeler “Dis- 


covery,’ sourdough and Indian — 
camps are visited we rP 
Whitehors« in Yukon Terri- 


tory (Canada) is reached by 


. this year See and Enjoy ALL 


| # EY PASO 


unland 


< 







a two-day bus trip on the 


Alaska Highway This place 


$) 





boasts many reminders of the 


“rey Klondike Gold Rush. The 
pry & 1 “Trail of “98” to Skagway 
FT. YUKON is covered comfortably on a 

; White Pass & Yukon Railway 
train. By Alaska Coastal Air- 


lines, Skagway is less than an 


hour from the capital city, 


Juneau. Within easy reach are 





Tongass National Forest, Men- “¢ « 
lenhall Glacier. and Sit! \/ — ico \ SR Se Pi 
genna nacier, and Sitka, HERE hospitable Texas, New Mexico \ o ae’ A $f 














You will see the sights of and Old Mexico meet, vacation dreams come \ 4 
FORT YUKON POST OFFICE Juneau, then board a Pan | true. Like a travel folder, the Sunland’s varied > 
American Airways plane for attractions unfold before you. “Go Western, ; Pn 
: ‘ ° , ; : a ia ra infinn lay : 
Ketchikan, “Salmon Cannery of the World.” Here you'll meet Ketchikan ride the range. loaf in Sunland comfort, y l 
teachers. Resuming your journey by “Pan Am,” you find vourself back in outdoors under sunny skies. Visit famous 
a . : a Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, old missions, 
Seattle on Aug. 25 end of a wonderful experience. The coupon Wil , 
bor; jetail i ge. ; mountains; scores of scenic, historic wonders ’ 
ring you more details on this tour, and information on others. . ‘ } 
> ) _. — saan Cross the Rio Grande and you're “abroad” in 4 
: . 2 FP 
picturesque, friendly Juarez, Old Mexico. 4)\ 
th" 


{Pte eS cece esse SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS esses eeeseseeseass: Drive Mexico's Central Highway : uth to 





' . 

8 Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. IN359 Chihuahua and all the way to glamorous 

' Mexico City 

8 | am interested in the NEA-INSTRUCTOR Educational Tours. | have checked fexico City. 

; below, the tour that | hope | can take next summer. Please send me full de- | 

g tails. | understand that this request does not obligate me in any way. 

' 

[) General European Tour [] Alaska Regional Study EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB 

1 [] New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces | e * 

; C] Washington-United Nations Seminar | 349 SAN FRANCISCO STREET, EL PASO, TEXAS 

' Vacation Ranches Lost Valley White Tail | ye Please send me new, full-color Sunland Folder () * 

; Folder on Mexico's Central Route [) 

' : * * 

8 Name (Miss, Mrs., Mr.) ; NAME 

' 

H * ADDRESS * 
Street R.D. 

: wenaad * city ZONE___ STATE * 

. i id ie RHE ERAER AEE EEE 
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Instructor Coupon Service 





For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 
0 ee 


FACTS AND FUN OF MODERN WASHING 


—_— ee eee ee eee eee «CUT APART 


MISS RIT. Please send booklets checked 

MACHINE DYEING dyeing manuel with wall chart, class projects Single copies free 

extra copies 10¢ each HOBBY DYEING BOOK How to make crafts, gifts, toys— 

24 pages enclose 10c ( HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES''—32 page pattern costume 

book enclose 10< 54 
Name s Grade ......6+: 
Street Or B.D. 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccovecsoesccecescess No. Pupils 

Zone State ins. 3-59 


— i, ‘a, a, a a, a, aay NSE eT EI mere ce eee 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM | en se ten cents. Please send me the Audubon 

Neture Program album, 30 « p ts and FREE handbook ‘‘Shelis and Aquariums and 

e me @s @ member with privileges described on Page |} 348A 

Name _ 2 Grade ....cccceveces 
OOP GF BB. ccccccccccoccssccccccccccccsensccccccesseccsccessosee No. Pupils 

Zone State Ins. 3-59 


y 
eres ee eee meee ee CUT APART EIR ee me ee 


STIK-TACK CO. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik-tack Miracle Discs. () | en 


close 25¢ 420 


NOME on ccccccccee cere eeseeeeeeseseseeeees*PRINT OR TYPE+«+ecvecsccceccecccecesecesseseseseese 
OOF GF BB. cocceccccccccccedcccescecececccccccccccccccccceescecseseseceeoccoscoosceeese 

Zone State Ins. 3-59 

———_—— = = «<_ ams CUT APAR i eo 

AUTHENTIC BIRD MOBILE | enclose $1.00. Please send postpaid your AUTHENTIC 

BIRD MOBILE KIT in beautiful colors, ready to assemble as a class project 603 

Name ' ® GIOSS cecocdddeosece 

OG? GF BB ccccccsccccccccsccccccccccssceesccecececeesocecouseee No. Pupils 
' Zone State Ins. 3-59 


Oe i 


ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS. | enclose $1.75. Please send your ‘package deal’ of 

10 actual Fossil Specimens, plus leaflet Your Own Collection and 38-page color illus 

trated booklet LIFE THROUGH THE AGES as offered by Chicago Natural History Museum 

on Page 75, February INSTRUCTOR 168A 
Neme 


¥ 
——=__— ce cemme CUT APART HEIDE mee ce ee ee 


ROCKET MOBILE. 


of shiny, bright 


| enclose $2.00. Please send postpaid your Rocket Mobile Kit, made 
colored plastic. Hangs from ceiling or fixtures. Suitable for space study 


unit and elementary science 6038 

Name D TVPRc cocccceccccescsccesese Wee: eknncdeneeeecsesdeecess 
OOF GF BB. ccccccccccceccccccecccecs TITITITITITITITI TTT TiTiiTiiiriiiriiiriiiitT 

y Zone State Ins. 3-59 


ee eee eee eee ee CUT APART ME IE  meme m  m  e 


CADACO ELLIS CO., INC Math Magic 


Please send me the new arithmetic 


game, school tested and approved. | enclose $......... $3.00 per game See page 
103 for full details 564 
Neme PRINT OR TYPEccecccccccccoccccces SUGGS scccuwesces 
treet or R.D. ... cndes WTTTTTITITITTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee DIE cceiccnenccesss 
Zone State Ins. 3-59 


ty 


——— i OO CUT APART HERE ae eee ee ee ee | 


COLORED OUTLINE DESK MAPS. Set of 9, CSUXK, size 12 « 17% inches. Mark-on Rub- 
off surface SPECIAL OFFER Send for FREE colorful Buyers Guide for Globes, Maps, 
Charts, et Send for free descriptive Literature New 


TUFFY’ Globe 124 
Name sevens : RIN a ty seen ee 
Street of R.D. ccccccccs Oe U CESSES CCE Eee Cee CeCe ee Cece eee eT eT eee Tee eee ee Te Tee eee eee 
City MTTTITITITITITT TTT TTT etre : Zone State Ins. 3-59 


ee ee ee eee CUT APART PERE see ee ee ee ee ee | Gee 


Coupons: pages 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112 and 116. 


STRESS SAFETY IN EVERYDAY OCCURRENCES 


Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of 
two portfolios—Safety | and Safety II. 

Set | features slogans that promote safety 
at school, on the playground, in swimming, 
and from fire. Set || features safety on 

the street, on the bus or streetcar, on 

a bicycle, and when hiking. 








INlustrated with amusing stick figures 
accompanied by clear, concise slogans. 
Ten sheets (10" x 13” in size) printed on 
both sides. Each set $1.50. Order from: 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
I RE a 
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Individualized Reading Practices 


(Continued from page 109) 


enough to engage in other 
Attitudes toward reading are enthu- 
Pare mts too report 


pursuits 


siastic and positive 
with pleasure more time spent in read- 
ing at home and greater use of the re- 
sources of home and public libraries. 

Let us close with two further entries 
from the diary: 


Jan. 14. I have been individualizing 
reading for a littl over two months 
now. The children show good growth in 
reading and oral and written language. 
Their interest in pictures and books has 
increased 

Perhaps this would be true also had I 
continued with my usual way of read- 
ing. I do not think that my other way 
groups) could have improved their 
dispositions as this has. It seems that 
always among the 
having the 


cases are 


“slow readers,” and just 


discipline 


stigma of grouping removed has done 
a lot for them. No more group one, 
two, or three. They come to me by 


tables and they are not grouped at the 
tables by their abilities. 

I do not have all the answers, but I’m 

learning. I want to continue to learn 
all I can about this way of working with 
children. 
Jan. 16. I am really pleased because 
everyone is so enthusiastic about read- 
ing. I think every one of the thirty- 
three children is much more interested 
in reading and in wanting to read. 


There is little more to say here ex- 
cept to urge the reader to utilize seek- 
ing, self-selection, and pacing—a _ co- 
operative and creative way of looking 
at learning. It is certain that the re- 
sults will be a satisfying “new look” 
when these principles are applied to 
the individualizing of reading practices 


EpitoriaL Note: A report of anothe1 
third-grade teacher’s experiences in the 
field of indivicualized reading will be 
found on page 19 of this issue. 





Ove seeHeene en rUREHenacpoaseneneen se saseserenscooneqnn cent 


ight u 


March’s 
Bulletin Board 





Facts, fun, news, and fan- 
tasy spring to life for boys 
and girls in the wonderful 
world of books. But, before we 
can enter this world, we need 





Put an adventure story on 
the right tray—balance it 
with a classic on the left. Add 
a technical book to the right 
and a sports story to the left. 





to know how we read as well 
as why. Were it not for the 
simple and appealing group- 
ing, a subject of such large 
scope would be hard to depict. 





| 


tT 
Terrase” 


Careful now—what does this 
balanced state of affairs re- 
veal? Variety is the spice of 
reading. Not so loud! You'll 
tip the scale. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 














: Beseler’s 
| VU-LYTE II 
| Opaque eh eng 


IT MAKES | 














Every subject 

easier to remember when the VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector is used. It projects big 
pictures quickly, simply, forcefully ona screen 
or wall, in black and white or color, Wrte 
for a Free Demonstration and ask for the 
brochure Tura Teaching Into Learning 


is more understandable and | 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


| cranes Geyer COMPANY 


ART LESSONS 


that teaching Art a | 


make | 


Creative lessons 
pleasure 
Complete book of classroom tested lessons for 
the entire yea 
Only $2.98—Money back guarantee 


Free: Mural folio tor entire year with each book. 


T. J. McGUIRE 
362 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 





An Eye for Better waaening 


( ones e on every minute of that 

" time of your pupils by using 
INSTR U ( “TOR poster and bulletiz board 
material W rite for free Catalog j 
Teaching Aida. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 











Directory 
—Fextbook 
Publichere 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Englewood Cliffs, NJ.; 
Atlanta; 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8; 2231 S. Parkway, 
Bldg., Dallas; 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 560 Mission St., San Francisco. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 91 Cone St., NW, Atlanta; 126 
Newbury St., Boston; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 300 Pike St., Cincinnati; 
1319 Young St., Dallas; 121 Second St., San Francisco. 

Benefic Press, Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Ave., Chicago 39. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Book Publishers, 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian St., 
New York 16 

The George F. 


181 Peachtree St., NE, 
Chicago; Santa Fe 


1900 N. Narragansett 


1457 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 


Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7; 225 Fifth 





Ave., New York 1. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

De mnoyer-Geppe rt Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40; 2929 Broadway, New 

The Economy Co., 24 West Park, Oklahoma City; 290 Spring St., NW, Atlanta; 
529 North Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

mbccuttenal Publishers, Inc., 122 N. Seventh St., St. Louis 1. 

Educational Service, Inc., Box 112, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7; 381 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10. 


The Garrard Press, 119 W. Park Ave., Champaign, II. 
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Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17; 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 

W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6; 165 Luckie St., NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., Dal- 
las 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto; 1331 
Yonge St., Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada. 

E. M. Hale & Co., Publishers, 320 Barstow St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
280-282 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 182 Second St., San Francisco 5; 713 
Browder St., Dallas 1 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17; 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11; 536 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2; 715 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, 
Atlanta 8; 777 California Ave., Palo Alto. 

Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., Box 1315, ow 1, N.Y.; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8; 767 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Johnsen Publishing Co., 1135 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 

The King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Thatcher and Madison Sts., River Forest, I1].; 36 Chatham 
Road, Summit, N.J.; 2121 Staunton Court, Palo Alto, Calif.; 703 Browder St., 
Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; 441 West Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 367 
South Pasadena Ave Pasadena 2. 

McCormick-Mathers ne, Co., Box 2212, Wichita 1, Kansas 1423 W. 
Goodale Blvd., Columbus 8, Ohio. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth ie . New York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 1360 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 111 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio; 11 West 
i2nd St., New York 18; San Francisco; Dallas. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3. 

A. N. Palmer Co., 902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 575 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 
405 Park Ave., New York 29: National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Reader's Digest Educational Department, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Row, hey & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill; 104 S. Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y 

Scholastic Testing Service, 3774 W. Devon St., Chicago 45. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 19-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, 
N.J.; 3145 — Rd., NE lanta 5; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 855 ( alifornia 
Ave., Palo 

Charles imnininte Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; refer orders to 525 Main 
St., Belleville, N.J 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. and Columbia Rd., Morristown, N.J.; 4700 Chase 
Ave., Chicago 30; 604 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 707 Recaniar St., Dallas 
1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta & 


L. W. Singer ee Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 





The Steck Co., nth and Lavaca Sts., Austin 61, Texas. 

University Pub. _ 26 Que St., Lincoin 1, Neb.; East Fayson Lake, Butler, N.J.; 
501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 508 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., 
Pasadena 2. 

Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington Ave., st. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 
i41 W. Peachtree St., NE, t ; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 

The Wheeler Pub. Co., 161 E. nd Ave., Chicago 11. 

The John C. Winston on, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 5641 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago 46; Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla.; Box 265, Marlboro, Mass.; 703 
Browder St., Dallas 1 190 W averly Drive, Pasadena. 

World a oe 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
es 441 . Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 14 Beacon St., Boston 8; 707 Browder 

Delis. as 1; 2054 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


| ses ne Co., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
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eeorererr reer oer eee eas 


What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


‘ 

A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! ~ 
t 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


| 
| 
i 
The NORELCO ; 
| 
| 


‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


speech to music* 


Q Why is the NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ the most | 
versatile of them all? | 
Its three speeds cover every | 

A. classroom need from 
| 

i 





| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
L 


NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


| *3 speeds for versatility 
lk | 3% | 7% 


| 
| 
| 
| inches per inches per inches per ; 
| second second econd | 
designed the perfect for renuine 
| for speech compro high 
—with the mise” fidelity 
| ultimate speed — musi 
| in tape giving good reproduc 
| economy fidelity tion—ideal 
(up to 845 plus for instru 
| hours of excellent mental and 
| recording tape vocal 
on a single economy oaching 
| 7-inch reel) on both 
| speech and | 
L | music 
wan COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 


henesate American Pups Co., Inc. | 
Educationa! Division, Dept. 1N3 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1, N “ 
| Kindly send me additional literature on | 
lthe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
|speed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
! plaining how this versatile machine can | 
|help me in my work. | 
| 


| Name 


Position 
| School 


Street 


— ae ome eee ee ee ee oe 


Varch 1959 
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ee GUIDES for TRAVEL 


c ‘ All in One enve 
c mn Se ce 
N rk iv s e N.Y. 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Please send 
ion i Wak Giaer ok cae ¢ s| book Virginia 313 
c 
APA 2 mmc ie 


R.D. coccccvcvcccececs 
State 9 
— —$ «sme sme mmm CUT AAT IR wm ee 
KENTUCKY VACATION LITERATURE Plea ‘ ’ ur f de ptive book- 
et about Kentucky THE FAMILY VACATIONLAND 654 
RB. cccvcscocseosessoues 
° State 
— i, a, “ea, ia aaa aa a T APART St ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, Mr. John Whalen, Publicity Dir 
f © send a copy of ur attract’ve free ‘ the Black H f South 
Dakota 139 
Yame 
B.D. cccccscccccccsesececsoccese 
; 7.¢9 
» y 
COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS Plea end me h format 
hecke New 54-page f Vace ~ k F Je 
events 130 
RE ecccoccscesesocceseseescese 
» " 3-59 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Please s ey of y bookie? 
Tennessee, the Na Most Inte 3 State 311 
Name 
R.O 
————_———— | T APA es 
UNITED AIR LINES Please send me f f : 3 United A Line 
v f s@ send me a t of free av teria J service Please 
; @ your request 61 
Name . ** 
e RD 
Z ste 3 
—_—_—_——-— —_- -_—_- —_—— so —- a T APART eee -_—— —_— — —_ —_—- -__-- -_— _ 


Coupons: pages 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112 and 116 


The Instructor Book of 


OUTLINE MAPS |:> =m 


for North and South America a 


ow owe 





ri new r na ea 
‘ ‘ 
< . ¢ . rect r 
rh k cont i 
N } is haA ‘ } 
i of ‘ e! t 
i iy a? 
e t r ex 
N \ j \ lex nd 
Central Ar the I I re al 
how ‘ nt rhe regional 
r accepted 
uy t é Capitals 
r } } I i i Cana 
‘ ; iy be 
j r i ‘ t S ded 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


American Jews: Their Story— 
Written by Oscar Handlin: 

such questions as “Who are the Jews?” 
“Where did they come from?” “What 
do they believe?” “What has been their 
American de- 


answers 


unique contribution to 
moc racy?” Author surveys Jewish life 
from 1654 to the present; sketches 
their European background, their immi- 
gration patterns to the U.S. and ex- 
plores the ways in which the ancient 
faith of Judaism has responded to 
modern problems and changing currents 
of thought Anti-Defamation League 
of Bnai Brith, 515 Madison Ave. 
New York 22; $.35; quantity rates on 
request) 

Chenille-Kraft—Booklet  contain- 
ing over 351 completed projects ot pipe- 
cleaner art; step-by-step illustrations: 
specific projects for children; holidays 
and special occasions, groups of all 
ages, gift and fund raising items; 
special features include a page of de- 
signs and unusual ideas for using 
Chenille-Kraft in schools; written and 
illustrated by Michelle Graff (Barry 
Products Company, Chicago 13, Illinois; 


$1.00 


Eves—Our Windows to the 
W eorld—Tells the complete story of 
the relationship of light and sight in 
nontechnical language; explains how 
the eve works, how we see, why we 
need light for seeing, and how we get 
the quantity and quality of light we 
need for comfortable and efficient see- 
ing: lighting recommendations based 
upon the 1958 report of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society on an 8-year 
research program recentiy completed 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 750 
Third Avenue, New York 17; 


copy free, or $.10 each in quantity 


single 


Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials—Approximately 4000 en- 
tries, with very few items selling for 
more than $.50; annotated titles, fol- 
lowed by complete address of the dis- 
tributor; each pamphlet, poster, picture, 
chart, or map has been carefully select- 
ed after examination and evaluation; 


Made Onder 


ninth edition, designed to help the 
teacher, pupil, and librarian to collect 
current sources of information (Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville 5, Tennessee; $1.50). 


Lighting the Modern Stage— 
Handbook for architects, engineers, and 
drama directors; 28-page manual; guide 
to planning and designing modern 
stage-lighting installations for theater. 
hotel, school, and church; divided into 
two sections—“Planning the Auditorium 
and Stage” and “Lighting the Stage”: 
covers such areas as acting, spec ial 
problems, required circuits,  stage- 
lighting layout, power distribution sys- 
tems, and switchboard design (Ariel 
Davis Manufacturing Co. 3687 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City 15, Utah: 


S.o0). 


This We Believe—Reafliirmation of 
belief in the public schools issued joint- 
ly by the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National 
School Boards Association in Septem- 
ber 1958. Statement defines what the 
administrators and School Board mem- 
bers believe about our nation and our 
government, our ss hool boards, the 
professional staff, the public, the pupils. 
l6-page booklet (Department of Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administra- 
tors, National Edneation Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 
6, D.C.; $3.25 single copy, $1.00 per 
dozen, $8.00 per hundred). 


Tips and Games fer the Class- 
room Teacher of Elementary 
Language Arts—Nearly one hun- 
dred practical, down-to-earth ideas that 
both experienced and beginning teach- 
ers will find useful; designed for grades 
1-8; chapters are Learning to Read and 
Like It, Developing Skills in Writing, 
Training Ear and Tongue, and Spelling 
Games; descriptions are such that each 
teacher can adapt them to suit her 
own purpose ( Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 West 120th Street. 
New York 27; $.50 each or $2.00 for 


hive copies Ie 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 


EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. | 


older on Mexicc 


va) 
< 


s Central Route 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


CUT APART HERG come cee oe om ce es == «= 


Please send me new, full-color Sunland Folder; 
115 
Zone State Ins. 3-59 


CUT APART HERE qqmme cme ce ees ees ee ee oe 


NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. Please send me your 4-page color circular 


describing your new Arithmetic Teaching Aids 260A 
Name Grade 
Street OF R.B. cccccccccvcccccccecccccccvcccccsccseccecccccecoecesooscccoees No. Pupils . 
City coccccccccvccsesscessesees Zone ....... State Ins. 3-59 














Want to Try It ? 


Se 8282 S824 78/7 & 80% Xe 





TAPPING HUMAN RESOURCES 


REPORTED FROM MADISON SCHOOL NO. 1 


EW schools utilize a substantial share of the 
human resources which lie at their disposal 
the Though 
Madison School is no exception in this regard, 


are taking som steps In this direction 


within communities they serve. 


we 
Approximately five years ago the superintend- 
mmiuttee 


de 


ent of our school district appointed a c« 


and ntily 


rhe 


include 


of teachers community members to 


and study problems in the field of guidance 
area of interest has since expand d to 
problems in the field ol curriculum as well as 
teachers and two community 


guidance Iwo 


members 1 


present each school there 
on this Guidance and Curriculh 


made 


six 
tee. Appointments by 


tendent upon the 


are superin- 


recommendations oi the s¢ hool 


principals. Members serve for three years 


Initially, the committee set out to identify the 


problems it would take under study. This 


was 


all discussion 


ten pe opl around 


ST 


accomplished by Organizing a 


group of eight o1 ich mem- 


ber of the Guidance and Curriculum Commit- 
tee. The community representatives served as 
leaders ol lay roups, and the tear he r represent- 
atives led roups ol teachers. Out these dis- 
cussions emerged the probl ms which the com- 
mittee set about to study intensively. When the 
best minds of community turn to the serious 
consideration of educational issues, many un- 
anticipated Db nefits accrue. One of these was the 


of still other human re 


One of the proble ms identihed for 


that of adapting instruction to children of wide- 


more effective use sources 


study was 


mental ability. A subcommittee was 


ly varyin: 


“-® 


7 


A local parent brings her hobby to school often. Recently she shared her col- 
lection of animal skeletons with some seventh-graders and used them to discuss 
in living animals, 


the structure and function of bone 





formed to study this problem intensively. As a 
result of its work, a special class was created 
for mentally retarded children. In addition, a 
series of professional growth meetings gave fac- 


ulty members opportunities to exchange ideas 


for adapt ng instruction to the more able stu- 
dents. At these meetings teachers met in small 
groups and planned what they could do to chal- 
lenge bright children and provide them with 
added experiences The search for these varied 


and worthwhile educational experiences soon 


led out into the community 
At Madison School No. 1, the PTA aided in 
canvassing the community for special talent. A 


bulletin was sent home with all students. 


“Perhaps your hobby is astronomy, geology, or 
wildlif r you collect coins, stamps, or minerals. If 
ve | special interest or talent which you are 
ny g share, we would like to call this fact to 
the a I of a few children who « id profit most 


from your help 


The re sponse to this appt al was most hearten- 


ing. A directory of those responding was pre- 


pared. ‘Teachers who invited these resource 


peopk into the classroom were requested to 


Every effort 


to insure that children’s time 


evaluate appraisals to the office 
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voted to only those activities which had unques- 
tioned educational valu 
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vA BEEEL EBLYOR EVLA ESSER, PEE Se 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


0 r school system provided many opportunities for parents and 
teachers to discuss the school program—Back to School Night, 
Mothers’ Teas, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, Preschool 


Mothers’ meetings, and scheduled parent-teacher conferences. How- 
ever, several first-grade teachers felt that discussion meetings plus 


Education Week visits gave parents limited opportunity to actually 
see the program in action. So we inaugurated “Mothers’ Week.” 
Mothers were invited in small groups to attend a full morning session 
on a designated day. Each group included mothers of children at 
Ne the various reading levels 
Chairs for mothers were arranged so that the children would be 
least aware of the visitors’ presence. Paper and pencils were provided 


for questions or comments. The regular schedule was followed. One 
half hour before noon dismissal, mothers and teacher left the class- 


room for a question-answer period. At this time the classroom was 


supervised by a qualified teacher who had a free period. 
4 Evaluation of Mothers’ Week proved most gratifying. Better than 
90 per cent accepted the invitation, ALINE G. ROBINS 





PLAY AND READ thing that he didn’t want to—but all were ad- DAILY FOLDERS 
venturesome, selecting samples of each kind of 
Vi ANY ichers are familiar with the language seafood. We all enjoyed the experience Even Ms a folders, one labeled for each day of 
i ame, — 
What did 


On my way to school I saw—— the parents were enthusiastic about the results, the week. hold the materials and seatwork 


a a = ti : _ : : / . : 
lid you see?” I have added a disguised as their children encouraged them to have a that I will need for every day of the week. The 
lesson to this game seafood dinner at home. MARGARET METZLER charts which my lesson plans tell me that I'll 
After we have gone around the room with need for numbers on Monday go into the Mon- 
On my way to school I saw—” I then say, DRESSING FIGURES day folder; also the reading seatwork and the 
Now I mus put on my thinking < ap and see flash cards. Into Tuesday’s folder go the pictures 
how many things I can remember that you saw.” . of needed for social studies, the clockfaces for 
. RESSING figures is art work that has made } 
I start printing sentences on the chalkboard, . numbers, and so on, through the week. 

Pa aig sas many classes enthusiastic and no doubt it ; , : . 

the children s names: Everything needed can be assembled in a few 


will bring pleasure to more. Each child takes a . 
lerry saw a red house. : I minutes, placed in the folders, and be there 
: sheet of construction paper on which to paste : . }: . 
Baten some a bitten =, waiting the instant I need it. It saves time, and 


Of course, if I happen to make a mistake in 


‘ 


his work First, he cuts his head and face from a 


} 


helps avoid the confusion of having to scramble 
photograph of himself and mounts it on top of 


my remembering it amuses the children. After for materials just before the bell rings, or just 

’ 7 a person s hgure having the proper proportion ¢ ; ve 

I have put a number of sentences down I have before the group comes up for reading. It takes 
. to fit his face. Next, he gets some cloth and cuts 


] ] 


only a few minutes at the end of each week to 
out any desired costume with which to cove! 


a choral reading of the sentences. This impresses 
the use of “saw” rather than “seen” after a assemble materials which will be needed for the 
the figure, pasting or stapling it firmly so that 
person's name. OSA GEORGE ' following week. LOIS BROWNLEI 
the edges are tight. If the class has put on a 


play recently, he may “dress” the figure as his 


‘ KINDERGARTEN SONGS favorite character. For geography, he may dress CLASSROOM COURT 


it with the costume of some country that he is 


N TEACHING songs in kindergarté I find it studying. It can be used for Easter, Book Week, — fourth-grade pupils decided that they 
| very helpful to cover music books with Christmas, and so on. The children are often would like to have their own court and be- 
lored construc tion paper, using a different amazed at the results and love to see themselves came enthusiastic about it. They helped to make 
color for each book. As I teach a song, I write on the bulletin board. sIsTER MARY ALACOQUE the rules for governing it. The teacher was to 
the name of it and the page number on the give out tickets when someone violated the class 


cover. It is very handy when I want a song rules. Once a week their elected judge held 


quickly or for a substitute who can tell easily court. A secretary kept track of the sentences. A 
child could plead guilty or not guilty, and could 
call witnesses if he pleaded not guilty. Only 


those having no ticket were eligible to vote on 


what songs the class knows. ERVETTA ELLICKS 


A TASTING PARTY 


OQ R “tasting party” turned out to be a real 
treat as well as an enriching experience for 


my fourth-graders. We were working on a unit 


the jury. The judge meted out the sentences. 
The opportunity for decisions and self-discipline 
which the court offered was worth the extra 
time it took each week. IRENE F. TABER 


about the seacoast, and therefore had discussed 

HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


many kinds of fish and sea animals. As the pu- 
pils gave reports, it was discovered that only a 
few children had ever tasted the various kinds 
of seafood. So we had a “tasting party.” 

Each child volunteered to bring in a differ- 
ent kind of sea food. We chose mostly those 
which are canned and could be eaten without 
ny preparation. For example, we had tuna fish, 
lobster, salmon, herring, and clam chowder; as 
well as crabmeat, shrimp, raw clams, oyster 
stew. and sardines. No one had to taste any- 
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- 
THE STORY OF RECORDED 


STEREO 
PHONIC 


SOUND 


Free from RCA Victor—a valuable 
teaching aid, specially prepared 
for music, music appreciation, and 
science classroom use. This hand- 
some 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart 
uses simple language and dia- 
grams to explain the principles of 
stereophonic sound — what it is, 
how it is recorded, how it is re- 


created in the home. 
AN 











a” 
“> 
—» 2 
ean 
ee 


J 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


-------------4 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION, 
j DEPT. 101, 155 EAST 24th STREET, 
N.Y. 10, N.Y. 








I 
I 
Please send me, without obligation, : 
| the free 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart 
“The Story of Stereophonic Sound."’ - 
| NAME___ i 
| ADDRESS___— | 
lciry____zone__state__! 


Seetinameoes venmerenasioeroey 


@ rcaVicror & 





New for 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 








brand test tubes and harmless 
chest 
and others are 


Made 


possible 





You 


Junior can satisfy science 
interests, and perhaps achieve 
rather than av- 


in his 


honor grades, 
erage ratings courses, 
through 
science toys which teach the 


especially designed 
basic principles, and are val- 
uable supplements to school 
experiments in this subject 
The scien e, 
inborn curiosity, is the basis 
for a CHEMISTRY EXPERI- 
MENT LAB set shown here 

Designed with all the built- 
in safety features possible, the 
set is Pyrex 


very essence of 


equipped with 


chemicals encased in a big, four-compartment steel 
Hundreds of experiments in glass blowing, chromatography, food testing, 


A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven. 


| Connecticut; sets range from $2.98 to $27.98. For ages six to sixteen. 


BLACKBOARD BUILT INTO THE WALL 





6. 5H | 


AP ANU +. 
reve uu ST 
Mag 

OLD MEMOS 

FEC 


is the 
t ~™ SUUET 
8 Ove ABIN’ 
| “BO Des! 
| —— and the results 
4 <6 


stresses 





ed 





Home 
MAGNETS to hold memos, 


economics 


surtaces 


rENG 
The tal 
| sistant Sales 
| Saugerties, 
WOTICES | 
i 


Manager, 


new contribution of Mary Grace 


on school walls 
for eat h st hool 
the importanc e 
per bound. 


Inc., Worcester { 





PLAWALL, which consists of a 


very dense and hard coat of Pla 
wall plaster, makes a_ blackboard 
which is an integral part of the 
wall, and offers a saving from §.30) 


The 
harder than any slate or pressed 
The of the 
finished in texture or a 
Addre ss 
Waterproofing Materials Company, 
2739 Ludelle St.. Fort Worth, Tex 
something fresh 


struction. surtace is 


board. balance wall 
may be 


smooth finish if desired 


Are you looking for 
and new for children to do with egg 
decorating this Easter RIT 
EASTER EGG CIRCUS KITS supply 


all the needed materials except the eggs 


season? 


for a built-in party project for class- 
room or home. Two children are shown 


preparing for a party 


to $.65 a square foot on new con- | 


This kit. which is $49, has complete | 


tells how 
to write names and draw designs, how 


decorations for coloring eggs. 


to use transfers, and how to make un- 
usual eggs with glitter. Included are a 
circus tent and 10 colorful egg 
ups, 9 certified food colors, egg dipper. 
} transfers, packet of sparkling glitter 
to de« Best Foods, 
of Corn Products Co. 1 E. 
New York 17. 
teachers can make use of HANDY 


“dress 


orate eggs. Division 


notice 
A set of 6 for $.59 


s, Fecipes, on many 
Audrey Myers. As- 
Bellern Research Corporation, 


PAPER SHAPES and SCULPTURE for school use 


Johnston to 


creative construction books for elementary and upper 
grades. Tools needed are simple and easy to procure 


fascinating to display in showeases or 


Five or more projects are suggested 


month. Experienced teacher-author 
of originality throughout. Pa- 
» postpaid, from Davis Publications, 
Mas; 

SPILL AND SPELL is 


gram game of white alphabet dice, 


an ana 


in a cowhide pouch shaker whic h 
with a drawstring, so that it 


port het or 


closes 
may be carried in the 
handbag on train or plane, ready 
tree 


for hours of fun, or minutes 


for playing. $2.95, standard set: 


others $2.00; and deluxe set lor 
four players is $15.95. Phillips 
Publishers, In ~ Ne wton, Mass. 
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PERFECT ANSWER 
te CAREFREE USE in class 
by Teachers and children. 
NOW ...a Magic Marker you 
can wash off hands, desks, 
walls...yet is instant-dry, 
brilliant in color, 
NON-penetrating...even on 
thin paper! 


NEW 
5 2 speedy 


maqic marker 


atented 








_..the INSTANT-DRY 
felt-nib marker that’s 
NON-PENETRATING 

ODORLESS 


REMOVABLE! 
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It’s true! The new Speedry “pb Rr” 
Magic Marker let s you write 
sketch, mark, color in a rainbow of 


spectrum hues. 


Though instant-dry, “pb 'R” won't 
penetrate even thin paper. Odor 
less. too. Removes by Wa hing or 
with ink eradicator. 
Teac 
aid 
Nothing to fi rs JUST LIFT THE ’ 
one 57° 
am : 
y 
Marke 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. Ti-8, RICHMOND HILL 18, N.Y. 
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Jace) GUIDES for TRAVEL 


‘ 
4 | Cut out each coupon separately and mail A/) in One enve- 
: - i lope—with ny P nittance—to Coupon Service, 


a re i re 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 


—_—_——_——_ ——_ a CUP APART HERE = qe cee cee cee cee ee Gee 


ONTARIO TRAVEL. Pilecse send me color brochure about Ontario, road map and 
materials on vacationing in Canede's finest variety vacetioniand; land of 250,000 
lakes where family vacationing is adventurous and at its best 


6 


x 
o 


Street or 


Ins. 3-59 


=< 


—— eee ee ee ee LT AAT (IRIE re ere er ee 


CAMADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me the Teacher's Cana- 
dian Vacation Kit. 


§ 


Ins. 3-59 


CUT APART HEIR wwe wee ee 


MARYLAND, DEPT. OF INFORMATION. Please send me a copy of your free Teach- 
ers Kit on the state of Maryland 8 


8 


eee eee CLT APART IR em ee ee 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION. Piease send the FREE 
9 27 


Travel Pack’’ for more information about West Virginia 


ipl: 
| 


nod 
Oo 


Ins. 3-59 


CUT APART HERE we mm meee 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send Adventures in Education, a 
guide to educational travel abroad Aviation Education materials folder PAA- 


Load (model aircraft) rules book 578 


| § 
* 


Z State ns. 3-59 


Street or RD 


—_— i ee «6CUT APART HERE 


MISSOURI! STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. C946. Please send me your 
f olor ustrated booklet with fu formation on the vacation pleasures 


new vy °) 
to be enjoyed in Missouri on a thrifty budget 


6 


State Ins. 3-59 
— ee eee ee mee CUT AAT IRIE ee ee ee 


RENT-A-CAR FOR VACATION FUN Please s nformation about Hertz Rent- 
A-Car service for an inexpensive vacat 
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Zone tat Ins. 3-59 


—— ee ee ee eee «CUT APART ER me ee ee 


SUMMER STUDY AT UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. Please send full in- 
D ur Summer Quarter Courses in EDUCATION HOME ECONOM- 
SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS. (See page 14.) 654 


formation o 


» yo 
ics LIBRARIANSHIP 
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3-59 


ee eee ee CLT APART IRE me eee ee 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dean Summer Session. Please send me complete in- 
formation about the 1959 Summer Session at the University of Colorado See adver- 


tisernent on Page 14 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me a helpful 
complete bulletin on the Summer Session of the University of Minnesota. 74 


8 


or 
Zone State ins. 3-59 


<——— meee eee «CUT APART HERE me me me meee ee 


Coupons: pages 100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112 and !16, 
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After the January Instructor 
reached you, letters began 
pouring in, asking us questions 
about the USSR. Many of them 
duplicated others, se names 
and addresses of the writers 
are omitted. 


* 
Questions asked repeatedly: 


Were you ever followed? Were your 
rooms wired? Did you feel you were 
being spied on? Was your luggage 
searched? 


To the best of our knowledge, the 
answer is no to all of these. 


Did you feel afraid? Were you con- 
stantly worried you would say or do 
the wrong thing? 


No, there was little more tension 
than one experiences in any foreign 
country, where you are unacquainted 
with the established procedures. 


Did you see Khrushchev? 


He was away from Moscow when 
we were there, but it is highly un- 
likely we would have seen him any- 
way. We had no reason to request 
an appointment. 


Were the Russian women as well 
dressed as American women? 


Shoes seemed bulkier and more 
poorly made; cloth for suits and 
coats seemed shoddier. And we saw 
only two hats. 


Could you talk to people on the 
street? Would they talk to you? 


People who knew English seemed 
glad to display it, and we wished we 
had known more Russian. Many Rus- 
sians seem ready to talk about, and 
even criticize, the USA and compare 
the merits of the two countries. They 
will not talk readily about their own 
government and its operation. 


Did you feel the people liked you? 


One of the major impressions of 
our visit was the friendliness of the 
people—all kinds of people—not 
just the educators. We only hope it 
will be matched when Russian tour- 
ists come to this country. 


What restrictions are put on you? 


The whole Intourist setup natural- 
ly restricts your movements to some 
extent. Your visa is issued for par- 
ticular cities rather than for the en- 
tire country. You pay Intourist in 
advance. It supplies your hotel ac- 
commodations, coupons for food, 
transportation, and guide. On the 
other hand, in a city you can hire a 
taxi, shop, and take a walk by your- 
self just as you would in any other 
foreign city. At airports, cameras 
must be concealed (not just in their 
cases, but inside vour luggage) and 
at no time are you allowed to photo- 


graph bridges. 
* 
From Prospective Travelers 
What does it cost? 
If you are traveling alone or in a 


party ef less than fifteen, you must 
use the deluxe service, which is $30 


WN YS Sn, 











a day for the items listed in the pre- 
vious question. Larger groups can 
travel first, second, third, fourth, or 
student class with rates from $27 
down to $12. Single travelers can 
join larger parties without any trou- 
ble by making arrangements in ad- 
vance with travel agencies. 


Is it worth going for two weeks? 


Even a week is worth while if you 
don’t try to cover a large area. Select 
several cities and spend your time 
getting acquainted with them, For 
example, in Leningrad you would 
probably want to spend a full day 
in the Hermitage. 


I have a relative in Moscow. Would 
I be able to see him? Should I do it 
on the “QT”? 


Very probably you could see him, 
and the procedure would be to do 
it openly, making the arrangements 
through your Intourist guide. 


If you are not familiar with the 
Russian language, can you really enjoy 
your visit? 


Probably 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple in your party will be in exactly 
the same situation. You will have 
nothing to worry about. 


Is it true that tourists get a special 
rate of exchange? 


Once inside the country, the tourist 
gets ten rubles for his dollar instead 
of the customary four—a _ skillful 
device to encourage more travelers 
and to keep goods from seeming so 
expensive. 


If I am going to Europe next sum- 
mer, should | definitely plan to visit 
the USSR? 


Not necessarily. If it is your first 
trip, there may be other places you 
would rather see, or you may want 
to study in one particular country. 
Certainly consider the USSR in your 
plans but not as a “must.” 


. 
Candidly Speaking ... 


Would you favor some exchange 
teachers at the elementary level? 


Even if there were no language 
barrier, | would say “no.” There are 
many types of cultural exchange 
that would be exceedingly valuable. 
but the divergence in ideals and 
viewpoints is too great for teacher 
exchange. 


What about more Russians coming 
to this country? 


It would be good to have many 
USSR tourists visit the USA and re- 
port back on what they see. Even if 
the Russian government would per- 
mit this, a special currency exchange 
would probably be necessary to make 
travel financially possible. 


Do the Russian people know how 
Americans live? 


At best, they have only vague im- 
pressions. They unquestionably rec- 
ognize that we have more consumer 
goods than they have, but we did not 
see evidence of sufficient discontent 
to bring drastic revisions in govern- 
ment quotas. 











P <I hrite : 
Visual Aids quickly, easily made with the 
all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped 
designed especially for teachers and artists 
Special-formula water-based ink 
@ does not penetrate or transfer 
@ easily removed with ink eradicator 
@ dries quickly 
@ practically odorless 


Brite-line Marker is factory-filled in your choice 


of EIGHT DAZZLING COLORS, black, red, 
blue, green, yellou , orange, purple and brown 
As easy to handle as a large crayon, Brite-liné 
Marker is ready for immediate use in grading 
papers, scoring music, making flash cards, drill 
cards, posters, charts, maps, signs and graphs, 
such as those shown here. 


Art teachers distribute Brite-line Marke: fe itire classes for on-the spot guide d 
instruction —all without the time-consuming of setting up and storing paints 
and brushes. Brite-line Marker is neat, pre on-made of u 
has a special-shaped felt tip that allows t/ r make 
with just a twist of the wrist. Cap is c 

and fits snugly on top while in use. 


nbreakable material, and 
hold mar; } s or fine line Ss 


nk in each instrument, 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of each color) packed in beautiful crystal 
clear jewel case shown here—$5.95 
Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each black, red, blue, green) in handy pocket 


package with easel back— $2.98 
Brite-line Marker is also available singly, your choice of color — 79¢ « Refills —40¢ 


For all-purpose marking on any surface with transparent, permanent, water-proof, oil-based inks in 8 Flo-master colors 


i 


@ The all-new, all-aluminum felt-tipped Cado-marker 
Designed especially for those with occasional need for an 
all-purpose bold marker. Available in Color Kits and also 
singly —89¢ each. Refills —SO¢ 
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@ The incomparable Flo-master Felt Tip Pen 
Five markers in one with interchangeable felt tips. Built 


to last forever! From $3.00 





Brite-line Marker, Cado-marker and Flo-master Felt Tip Pen available at all leading stationery, art and school supply 


stores. For your free copy of the latest Flo-master School Bulletin, write to CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 









Abuudaut 


RESOURCE 
MATERIAL 


Not an encyclopedia, yet in 
many ways it is much more! 
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they need, 


ALSO: extra copies of 32 
page TEACHER'S Cross- 
Reference INDEX Included 


with each set t choc 


= an 
TODAY fo... Q 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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